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HEN  we  coolly  examine  the  opinions  of  men, 
we  aie  luipiiled  to  find,  that  in  thole,  which  they  regard  as 
the  moll  efiential,  nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  the  ufc 
of  common  fenfe  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  degree  of  judg¬ 
ment  fufficient  to  difcover  the  moll  fimple  truths,  to  rejeCl 
the  moll  linking  abfurdities,  and  to  be  fhocked  with  palpa¬ 
ble  contradictions.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  theology, 
a  fcience  revcied  m  all  times  and  countries,  by  the  greatefl 
number  of  men  ;  an  objeCl  they  regard  as  the  moll  import- 
the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  mod  indHpenfable  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  focicties.  Indeed,  with  little  examination  of  the 
principles,  upon  which  this  pretended  fcience  is  founded, 
tye  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  thefe  principled,  judged 
mcontefiable,  are  only  hazardous  fuppofitions,  imagined  by 
ignoiancc?,  propagated  by  enthufiaffn  or  knavery,  adopted 
by  timid  credulity,  preferved  by  cuftcrn,  which  never  rca- 
fons,  and  revered  folely  becaufe  net  underfiood.  Some,  fays 
Montague,  make  the  *zu  or  Id  thinks  'that  they  believe  ewhat  they  do 
not ;  others,  in  greater  number ,  make  them/elves  think,  that  they 
t»!i(.ve  nub  at  they  do  not ,  not  ktionninp  <ivhat  belief  is* 

In  a  word,  whoever  will  deign  to  confult  common  fenfe 
upon  religious  opinions,  and  bellow  in  this  inquiry  the  at. 
Mention  that  is  commonly  given  to  objects,  we  prefume  inter- 
efting,  will  ealily  perceive,  that  thefe  opinions  have  no 
foundation  ;  that  all  religion  is  an  edifice  in  the  air  ;  that 
theology  is  only  the  ignorance  of  natural  caufes  reduced  to 
fyfiem  ;  that  it  is  a  long  tifme  of  chimeras  and  contradic- 

ir  reprefents,  in  every  country,  to  the  differ- 
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ent  nations  of  the  earth,  only  romances  void  of  probability^ 
the  hero  of  which  is  hinffelf  compofed  of  qualities  impoffible 
to  combine  ;  that  his  name,  exciting  in  all  hearts  refpeft  and 
fear,  is  oniy  a  vague  word,  which  men  have  continually  in 
their  mouths,  without  being  able  to  affix  to  it  ideas  or  qual¬ 
ities,  which  are  not  contradicted  by  faffs,  or  evidently  in- 
confident  with  one  another. 

The  idea  of  this  being,  of  whom  we  have  no  idea,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  the  word  by  which  he  is  defignated,  would  be  an  in¬ 
different  thing,  did  it  not  caufe  innumerable  ravages  in  the 
world.  Prepoffeffed  with  the  opinion,  that  this  phantom  is 
an  interefting.  reality,  men,  inftead  of  concluding  wifely 
from  its  incomprehenfibility,  that  they  are  not  bound  to  re¬ 
gard  it ;  on  the  contrary  infer,  that  they  cannot  fufficiently 
meditate  upon  it,  that  they  muff  contemplate  it  without 
ceafing,  reafon  upon  it  without  end,  and  never  lofe  fight  of 
it.  Their  invincible  ignorance,  in  this  refpeff,  far  from  dif 
couraging  them,  irritates  their  curiofity  ;  inftead  of  putting 
them  upon  guard  againft  their  imagination,  this  ignorance 
renders  them  decifive,  dogmatical,  imperious,  and  even  ex- 
afperates  them  againft  all,  who  oppofe  doubts  to  the  reveries, 

which  their  brains  have  begotten* 

What  perplexity  arifes,  when  it  is  required  to  folve  an 
infolvable  problem !  Reftlefs  meditations  upon  an  objeff, 
impoffible  to  underftandf in  which,  however,  he  thinks  him- 
felf  much  concerned,  cannot  but  put  man  in  a  very  ill  hu¬ 
mor,  and  produce  in  Ins  head  dangerous  tranfports#  Let  in- 
tereft,  vanity  and  ambition, co-operate  ever  fo  little  with  thefc 
difpofitions,  and  fociety  muff;  neceffarily  be  difturbed.  This 
is  the  reafon  that  fo  many  nations  have  often  been  the  thea¬ 
tres  of  the  extravagances  of  fenfelefs  dreamers,  who,  believ* 
mg?  or  publiffiing  their  empty  fpeculations  as  eternal  truths, 
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kave  kindled  the  enthuliafm  of  princes  and  people,  and  arm¬ 
ed  them  for  opinions,  which  they  reprefented  as  effential  tq 
the  glory  of  the  Deity,  and  the  happinefs  of  empires.  In  all 
parts  of  our  globe,  intoxicated  fanatics  have  been  feen  cut¬ 
ting  each  other’s  throats,  lighting  funeral  piles,  committing, 
without  fcruple  and  even  as  a  duty,  the  greatcd  crimes,  and 
fhedding  torrents  of  blood.  For  what  ?  To  (Lengthen,  fup- 
port,  or  propagate  the  impertinent  conjectures  of  fome  en- 
thufiafts*  or  to  give  validity  to  the  cheats  of  fome  impoftors, 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  a  being,  who  exills  only  in  their 
imagination,  and  who  has  made  himfelf  known  only  by  the 
ravages,  difputes,  and  follies,  he  has  caufed  upon  the  earth. 

Fierce  and  uncultivated  nations,  perpetually  at  war,  have 
in  their  origin,  under  divers  names,  adored  fome  God,  con-, 
formable  to  their  ideas  ;  that  is  to  lay,  cruel,  carnivorous, 
felfilh,  blood-thirfty.  We  find,  in  all  religions  of  the  earth, 
a  God  of  armies ,  a jealous  God ,  an  avenging  God,  a  defraying  God, 
a  God,  who  is  pleafed  with  carnage,  and  whom  his  worfhip- 
pers,  as  a  duty,  ferve  to  his  tafie.  Lambs,  bulls,  children, 
men,  heretics,  infidels,  kings,  whole  nations  are  facrificed  to 
him.  Do  not  the  zealous  fervants  of  this  fo  barbarous  God 
even  think  it  a  duty  to  offer  up  themfelves  as  a  facrifice  to 
him  ?  We  every  where  fee  madmen,  who,  after  difmal  medi¬ 
tations  upon  th«ir  terrible  God,  imagine,  that  to  pleafe  him, 
they  muft  do  themfelves  all  pofiible  injury,  and  inflia  on 
ihemfelyes,  for  his  honor, ( invented  torments.  In  fhort,  the 
gloomy  ideas  of  the  divinity,  far  from  condoling  men  under 
the  evils  of  life,  have  every  where  difquieted  and  confufed 
their  minds,  and  produced  follies  deftruaive  to  their  happi¬ 
nefs. 

Infefted  with  frightful  phantoms,  and  guided  by  men,  in- 
terelled  in  perpetuating  its  ignorance  and  fears,  how  could 

the 
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the  human  mind  have  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  ?  Man 
has  been  forced  to  vegetate  in  his  primitive  flupidity  ;  no¬ 
thing  has  been  offered  to  his  mind,  but  ftories  of  invifible 
powers,  upon  whom  his  happinefs  was  fuppofed  to  depend* 
Occupied  folely  by  his  fears,  and  unintelligible  reveries,  he 
has  always  been  at  the  mercy  of  his  priefts,  who  have  referv- 
ed  to  themfeleves  the  right  of  thinking  for  him,  and  direct* 
ing  his  actions. 

Thus  man  has  been,  and  ever  will  remain,  a  child  with¬ 
out  experience,  a  (lave  without  courage,  a  ftupid  animal,  who 
has  feared  to  reafon,  and  who  has  never  known  how  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himfelf  from  the  labyrinth,  where  his  anceflors  had 
ftrayed.  He  has  believed  himfelf  forced  to  groan  under  the 
yoke  of  his  gods,  whom  he  has  known  only  by  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  his  minifters,  who,  after  having  bound  him  with 
tire  chords  of  opinion,  have  remained  his  matters  ;  or  rather 
have  abandoned  him,  defencelefs,  to  the  abfolute  power  of 
tyrants,  no  lefs  terrible  than  the  gods,  whofe  reprefenta- 
tives  they  have  been  upon  earth. 

Crufhed  under  the  double  yoke  of  fpiritual  and  temporal 
power,  it  was  impoftible  for  the  people  to  know  and  purfue 
their  happinefs.  As  religion,  politics,  and  morality  became 
fan<5tuaries,  into  which  the  ungodly  were  not  permitted  to 
enter,  men  had  no  other  morality,  than  what  their  legiflators 
and  priefts  brought  down  from  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
Empyrean.  The  human  mind,  confufed  with  its  theologic¬ 
al  opinions,  forgot  itfelf,  doubted  its  own  powers,  mi  ft  rutted 

* 

experience,  feared  truth,  difdained  its  reafon,  and  abandoned 
her  direaion,  blindly  to  follow  authority.  Man  was  a  mere 
machine  in  the  hands  of  his  tyrants  and  priefts,  who  alone 
had  the  right  of  dire&ing  his  actions  ;  always  led  like  a  flave, 
lie  ever  had  his  vices  and  character.  Thefe  are  the  true 
caufes  of  the  corruption  of  morals,  to  which  religion  never 
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oppofes  only  Ideal  barriers,  and  that  without  efTeft.  Igno. 
iance  and  fervitude  are  calculated  to  make  men  wicked 
and  unhappy.  Knowledge,  reafon,  and  liberty  can  alone 
reform  them,  and  make  them  happier  ;  but  every  thing 
confpires  to  blind  them,  and  confirm  their  errors.  Pricfts 
cheat  them,  tyrants  corrupt,  the  better  to  enflave  them. 
Tyranny  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  true  caufe  of  the 
corruption  of  morals,  and  the  habitual  calamities  of  men  ; 
who,  almofl  always  fafcinated  with  religious  notions,  and 
metaphylical  fictions,  inftead  of  turning  their  eyes  to  the  nat* 
ural  and  obvious  caufes  of  their  mifery,  attribute  their  vices 
to  the  irnperfetfion  of  their  nature,  and  their  unhappinefs 
to  the  anger  of  the  gods.  They  offer  up  to  heaven  vows, 
facrifices,  and  prefents,  to  obtain  the  end  of  their  fufferings, 
which,  in  reality,  are  chargeable  only  to  the  negligence,  ig¬ 
norance,  and  perverfity  of  tllfcir  guides,  the  folly  of  their  in- 
ftitutions,  their  filly  cufloms,  falfe  opinions,  irrational  laws, 
and  above  all,  to  the  want  of  knowledge.  Let  men’s  minds 
be  filled  with  true  ideas ;  let  their  reafon  be  cultivated  ;  let 
ju flice  govern  them  ;  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  oppofing 
to  the  paflions,  fuch  a  feeble  barrier,  as  a  fear  of  gods.  Men 
will  be  good,  when  they  are  well  inftru&ed,  well  governed, 
and  when  they  are  pynifiied  or  defpifed  for  the  evil,  and  juft- 
iy  rewarded  for  the  good,  they  do  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

In  vain  fhould  we  attempt  to  cure  men  of  their  vices,  un- 
lefs  we  begin  by  curing  them  of  their  prejudices.  It  is  on. 
ly  by  fhewing  them  the  truth,  that  they  will  know  their 
deareft  interefis,  and  the  motives  that  ought  to  incline  them 
to  do  good.  Inflru<5lors  have  long  enough  fixed  men’s 
eyes  upon  heaven,  let  them  now  turn  them  upon  earth .  Fa¬ 
tigued  with  an  inconceivable  theology,  ridiculous  fables, 
impenetrable  myfteries,  puerile  ceremonies,  let  the  human 

mind 
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mind  apply  itfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  to  Intelligible  oh* 
je<fts,  fenfible  truths,  and  ufeful  knowledge.  Let  the  vain 
chimeras  of  men  be  removed,  and  reafonable  opinions  will 
foon  corne  of  themfelves,  into  thofe  heads,  which  were 
thought  to  be  forever  deftined  to  error. 

Does  it  not  fuffice  to  annihilate  or  (hake  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  to  fhew,  that  what  is  inconceivable  to  man,  cannot  be 
made  for  him  ?  Does  it  then  require  any  thing,  but  plain, 
common  fenfe,  to  perceive,  that  a  being  incompatible  with 
the  moll  evident  notions  j  that  a  caufe  continually  oppofed 
to  the  effe&s,  wdiich  we  attribute  to  it  ;  that  a  being,  of 
whom  we  can  fay  nothing,  without  falling  into  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  that  a  being,  who,  far  from  explaining  the  enigmas 
of  the  univerfe,  only  makes  them  more  inexplicable  ;  that 
a  being,  whom  for  fo  many  ages  men  have  fo  vainly  ad- 
drefled  to  obtain  their  happinefs,  and  the  end  of  their  fuf- 
ferings  ;  does  it  require,  I  fay,  any  thing  but  plain,  common 
fenfe,  to  perceive,  that  the  idea  of  fuch  a  being  is  an  idea 
wichout  model,  and  that  it  is  evidently  only  a  being  of  im¬ 
agination  ?  Is  any  thing  necelfary  but  common  fenfe  to 
perceive,  at  leaft,  that  it  is  madnefs  and  folly  to  hate  and 
torment  one  another  for  unintelligible  opinions  upon  a  be¬ 
ing  of  this  kind  ?  In  ftiort,  does  not  every  thing  prove,  that 
morality  and  virtue  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  no¬ 
tions  of  a  God,  whom  his  minifteis  and  interpreters  have 
deferibed  in  every  country,  as  the  moil  capricious,  unjuft, 
and  cruel  of  tyrants,  whofe  pretended  will,  however,  mud 
ferve  as  law  and  rule  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ? 

To  learn  the  true  principles  of  morality,  men  have  no 
Kccd  of  theology,  of  revelation,  or  gods :  They  have  need 
only  of  reafon.  They  have  only  to  enter  into  themfelves, 
to  refteid  upon  their  owrn  nature,  confult  their  feniible  inter- 
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conftdcr  the  obje&  of  fociety,  and  of  the  individuals, 
who  compoie  it  5  and  they  will  eafily  peiceive,  that  vntue 
is  the  intereft,  and  vice  the  unhappinefs  of  beings  of  their 
kind.  Let  us  perfuade  men  to  be  juft,  beneficent,  moder¬ 
ate,  fociable  ;  not  becaufe  the  gods  demand  it,  but  becaufe 
they  muft  pleafe  men.  Let  us  advife  them  to  obftain  from 
vice  and  crimes  ;  not  becaufe  they  will  be  punifhed  in  the 
other  world,  but  becaufe  they  will  iulTer  for  it  in  this.  - 
There  are ,  fays  a  great  man,*  means  to  prevent  a  hues — thefe 
are  punijhrnents  /  there  are  thofe  to  reform  ?n aimers — thefe  are 
good  examples. 

Truth  is  limple  ;  error  is  complex,  uncertain  in  its  prog- 
refs,  and  full  of  windings.  The  voice  of  nature  is  intellb 
gible  ;  that  of  falfehood  is  ambiguous,  enigmatical,  royf- 
terious  ;  the  way  of  truth  is  ftraight  ;  that  of  impofture  is 
crooked  and  dark.  Truth,  forever  necelTary  to  man,  muft 
neceflkrily  be  felt  by  all  upright  minds ;  the  leftons  of  reafon 
are  formed  to  he  followed  by  all  honeft  men.  Men  are 
unhappy  only  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  $  they  are  ignorant 
only  becaufe  every  thing  confpires  to  prevent  their  being 
enlightened  ;  they  are  fo  wicked  only  becaufe  their  reafon 
is  not  yet  fufhciently  unfolded. 

By  what  fatality  then,  have  the  fir  ft  founders  of  all  fefts 
given  to  their  gods  the  moft  ferocious  chara&ers,  at  which 
nature  recoils  ?  Can  we  imagine  a  conduft  more  abomina¬ 
ble,  than  that  aferibed  by  Moles  to  his  God,  towards  the 
Egyptians,  where  that  affaiiin  proceeds  boldly  to  declare,  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  order  of  his  God,  that  Egypt  fliall  be  af- 
£ii<tled  with  the  greateft  calamities,  that  can  happen  to  man. 
Of  ail  the  different  ideas,  which  they  wifh  to  give  us  of  a 
fupreme  being,  of  a  God,  creator  and  preferver  of  men, 

there 
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theie  aie  none  more  horrible,  than  thofe  of  thefe  impoftors^ 
who  believed  themfelves  infpired  by  a  divine  fpirit. 

Why,  O  theologians  !  do  you  prefurne  to  rummage  in  the 
impenetrable  mylieries  of  a  firfl  being,  whom  you  call  in¬ 
conceivable  to  the  human  mind.  You  are  the  fir  ft  blaf- 
phemci  s,in  attributing  to  a  being,  perfe<5l  according  to  you, 
fo  many  horrors,  committed  towards  creatures,  whom  he 
•  nas  made  o.ut  of  nothing.  Confefs,  with  us,  your  ignorance 
of  a  creating  God  ;  and  forbear,  in  your  turn,  to  meddle 
.with  myfteries,  which  m,m  feems  unworthy  of  knowing. 
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§  i.  1  HERE  is  a  vaft  empire,  governed 
by  a  monarch,  whofe  ftrange  conduct  is  very 
proper  to  confound  the  minds  of  his  fubjects. 
He  wifhes  to  be  known,  loved,  refpefted,  obeyed  ; 
but  never  fhews  himfelf  to  his  fubjefts,  and  every 
thing  confpires  to  render  uncertain  the  ideas, 
formed  of  his  chara&er. 

The  people,  f&bjedted  to  his  power,  have,  of 
the  character  and  laws  of  their  invifible  fovereign, 
fuch  ideas  only,  as  his  minifters  give  them.  They, 
however,  confefs,  that  they  have  no  idea  of  their 
matter  ;  that  his  ways  are  impenetrable  ;  his 
views  and  nature  totally  incomprehensible.  Thefe 
minifters,  likewife,  difagree  upon  the  commands 
which  they  pretend  hare  been  ifiued  by  the  fove¬ 
reign,  whofe  inftruments  they  call  themfelves. 
They  announce  them  differently  to  each  province 
of  the  empire.  They  defame  one  another,  and 
mutually  treat  each  other  as  importers  and  falfe 
teachers.  The  decrees  and  ordinances,  they  take 
upon  themfelves  to  promulgate,  are  obfeure ; 
they  are  enigmas,  little  calculated  to  be  under- 
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flood,  or  even  divined,  by  the  fubje&s,  for  whofe 
mitrucuon  they  were  intended.  The  laws  of  the 
concealed  monarch  require  interpreters  ;  but 
the  interpreter  are  always  difputing  upon  the 
true  manner  of  underdanding  them.  Befides, 
they  are  not  confident  with  themfelves  ; — -all 
they  1  elate  of  their  concealed  prince  is  only  a 
thread  of  contradiction.  I  hey  utter  concern-* 
ing  him  not  a  fingie  word,  *that  does  not  imme- 
diaLely  confute  itielf.  I  hey  call  him  fupremely 
good  \  yet  tnere  is  no  one,  who  does  not  com* 
plain  of  his  decrees.  I  hey  fuppofe  him  infinite- 
ly.  wife  ;  and  under  his  adminiftration,  every 
tmng  appears  to  contradid  reafon  and  good  fenfe. 
They  extol  his  juftice ;  and  the  bed  of  his  iubjects 
are  generally  the  lead  favored.  They  afiert,  he 
fees  .every  thing  ;  yet  his  prefence  avails  nothing. 
He  is,  fay  they,  the  friend  of  order  ;  yet  through* 
out  his  dominions,  all  is  in  confufion  and  diior- 
der.  He  makes  all  for  himfelf  ;  and  the  events 
feldom  anfwer  his  defigns.  He  forefees  every¬ 
thing  ;  but  cannot  prevent  any  thing.  He  im¬ 
patiently  fufters  offence,  yet  gives  every  one  the 
power  of  offending  him.  Men  admire  the  wif- 
dom  and  perfection  qf  his  works ;  yet  his  works, 
full  of  imperfection,  are  of  fliort  duration.  He 
is  continually  doing  and  undoing  ;  repairing 
what  he  has  made  ;  but  is  never  pleafed  with 
his  work.  In  all  his  undertakings,  he  propofes 
only  his  own  glory  ;  yet  is  never  glorified.  His 
only  end  is  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjeCts  ;  and  his 
fubjeCts,  for  the  mod  part,  want  neceffaries. 
Tliofe,  whom  he  feeins  to  favor,  are  generally 
lead  iatisfied  with  their  fate  ;  alnxod  all  appear 
in  perpetual  revolt  againd  amader,  whole  great- 
nefs  they  never  ceafe  to  admire,  whofe  wifdom  t© 

extol. 
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£jctol,  whofe  goodnefs  to  adore,  whofe  juftice  to 
fear,  and  whole  laws  to  reverence,  though  never 

empire  is  the  world  ;  this  monarch 
GOD  ;  his  ministers  are  the  priests  ;  his 

SUBJECTS  MANKIND. 

2.  There  is  a  fcience,  that  has  for  its  objedfc 
only  things  incomprehenfiblc.  Contrary  to  all 
other  fciences,  it  treats  only  of  what  cannot  fall 
under  our  fenfes.  Hobbes  calls  it  the  kingdom 
of  darknefs .  It  is  a  country,  where  every  thing 
is  governed  by  laws,  contrary  to  thofe  which 
mankind  are  permitted  to  know  in  the  world  they 
inhabit.  In  this  marvellous  region,  light  is  only 
darknefs  ;  evidence  is  doubtful  or  fake ;  impol- 
fibilities  are  credible  ;  reafon  is  a  deceitful  guide  ; 
and  good  fenfe  becomes  madnefs.  This  fcience  is 
called  theology ,  and  this  theology  is  a  continual  in- 
fult  to  the  reafon  of  man. 

3.  By  the  magical  power  of  ifsf  c':  hatsf 
<c  perhapfesf  “  what  do  we  knowf  &c,  heaped 
together,  a  fhapelefs  and  unconnected  fyftem  is 
formed,  perplexing  mankind,  by  obliterating  from 
their  minds,  ideas  the  mod  clear,  and  rendering1 
uncertain  truths  the  moft  evident.  By  reafon  of 
this  fy hematic  jumble,  nature  is  become  an  enig¬ 
ma,  inexplicable  to  man  ;  the  vifible  world  has 
difappeared,  to  give  place  to  regions  invifible  ; 
reafon  is  compelled  to  yield  to  imagination,  who 
leads  to  the  country  of  her  fell-invented  chimeras. 

4.  The  principles  of  every  religion  are  founded 

upon  the  idea  of  a  GOD.  Now,  it  is  impofliblc 

to  have  true  ideas  of  a  being,  who  aCts  upon  none 

of  our  fenfes.  All  our  ideas  are  representations 

of  fenfible  objeCts.  What  then  can  reprefent  t® 

us  the  idea  of  God,  which  is  evidently  an  idea 

* 

without 
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without  an  ohjea  ?  Is  not  fuch  an  idea  as  impoffi* 
ble,  as  an  effect  without  a  caufe  ?  An  idea  with¬ 
out  an  archetype  !  can  it  be  any  thing,  but  a 
chimera  ?  There  are,  however,  divines,  who 
affure  us,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate  ;  or 
that  we  have  this  idea  in  our  mother’s  womb. 
Every  principle  is  the  refult  of  reafon  all 
reafon  is  the  effect  of  experience  ;  experience 
is  acquired  only  by  the  exercife  of  our  fenfes  : — 
therefore,  religious  principles  are  not  founded  up¬ 
on  reafon,  and  are  not  innate. 

5.  Every  fyftem  of  religion  can  be  founded 

only  upon  the  nature  of  God  and  man  ;  and  up¬ 
on  the  relations,  which  fuhfift  between  them.  1 
But  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  thole  relations,  we 
muff  have  feme  idea  of  the  divine  nature.  Now, 
the  world  exclaims,  the  divine  nature  is  incom- 
prehenhble  to  man  ;  .  yet  ceafes  not  to  affign  at¬ 
tributes  to  this  incomprehenfible  God,  and  to  af- 
fure  us,  that  it  is  our  indifpenfable  duty,  to  find 
out  that  God,  whom  it  is  impoffible  to  compre¬ 
hend.  '  ^ 

The  mod  important  concern  of  man  is  what  he 
can  lead  comprehend.  If  God  is  incomprehenfi¬ 
ble  to  man,  it  would  feem  reafonable  never  to 
think  of  him  ;  but  religion  maintains,  man  can¬ 
not  with  impunity  ceafe  a  moment  to  think  (or 
rather  dream)  of  his  God. 

6.  We  are  told,  that  divine  qualities  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  comprehended  by  finite  minds* 
The  natural  confequence  muft  be,  that  divine 
qualities  are  not  made  to  occupy  finite  minds. 
But  religion  tells  us,  that  the  poor,  finite  mind  of 
man  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of  an  inconceiva¬ 
ble  being,  whole  qualities  he  can  never  compre¬ 
hend.  Thus  we  fee,  religion  is  the  art  of  turning 

phe 


the  attention  of  mankind  upon  fubje&s  they  can 
never  comprehend. 

7.  Religion  unites  man  with  God,  or  forms  a 
communication  between  them  ;  yet  do  you  not 
fay,  God  is  infinite  ?  If  God  be  infinite,  no  finite 
being  can  have  communication  or  relation  with 
him.  Where  there  is  no  relation,  there  can  be 
no  union,  communication,  or  duties.  Ir  there  be 
no  duties  between  man  and  his  God,  there  is  no 
religion  for  man.  Thus,  in  faying  God  is  infi¬ 
nite,  you  annihilate  religion  for  man,  who  is  a 
finite  being.  The  idea  of  infinity  is  to  us  an 
idea  without  model,  without  archetype,  without 
objeft. 

8.  If  God  be  an  infinite  being,  there  connot 
be,  either  in  the  prefent  or  future  world,  any 
relative  proportion,  between  man  and  his  God* 
Thus,  the  idea  of  God  can  never  enter  the  human 
mind.  In  fuppofition  of  a,  life,  in  which  man 
would  be  much  more  enlightened,  than  in  this, 
the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  God  would  ever  remain 
the  fame  diftanc*  from  his  finite  mind.  Thus  the 
idea  of  God  will  be  no  more  clear  in  the  future, 
than  in  the  prefent  life.  Thus,  intelligences,  fu- 
perior  to  man,  can  have  no  more  complete  ideas 
of  God,  than  man,  who  has  not  the  leaft  concep¬ 
tion  of  him,  in  his  prefent  life. 

9.  How  has  it  been  poffible  to  oerfiiade  rea¬ 
sonable  beings,  that  the  thing,  the  mod  impoffible 
to  comprehend,  was  the  mod  efiential  to  them  ? 
It  is  becaufe  they  have  been  greatly  terrified  ; 
becaufe,  when  they  fear,  they  ceafe  to  reafon  ; 
becaufe,  they  have  been  taught  to  miftruit  their 
own  underftanding  ;  becaufe,  when  the  brain  is 
troubled,  they  believe  every  thing,  and  examine 
nothing. 

io.  Ignorance 
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10.  ignorance  and  fear  are  the  two  hinges  of 
all  religion.  The  uncertainty,  in  which  man  find*' 
himfelf,  in  relation  to  his  God,  is  precifely  the 
motive,  that  attaches  him  to  his  religion.  Man 
is  fearful  in  the  dark — in  moral,  as  well  as  phyfi- 
cal  darknefsv  His  fear  becomes  habitual,  and 
habit  makes  it  natural  ;  he  would  think,  that  he 
wanted  fomething,  if  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

1 1.  He,  who  from  infancy  has  habituated  him¬ 
felf  to  tremble,  when  he  hears  pronounced  certain 
words,  requires  thofe  words  and  needs  to  tremble. 
He  is  therefore  more  difpofed  to  liflen  to  one, 
who  entertains  him  in  his  fears,  than  to  one,  who 
diiTuades  him  from  them.  The  fuperftitious  man 
wifhes  to  fear  ;  his  imagination  demands  it  ; — 
one  might  fay,  that  lie  fears  nothing  fo  much,  as 
to  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Men  are  imaginary  invalids,  whofe  weaknefs 
empirics  are  interefted  to  encourage,  in  order  to 
have  fale  for  their  drugs;  They  liften  rather  to 
the  phyfician,  who  prescribes  a  variety  of  reme¬ 
dies,  than  to  him,  who  recommends  good  regi¬ 
men*  and  leaves  nature  to  herfelf. 

12.  If  religion  were  more  clear,  it  would  have 
lefs  charms  for  the  ignorant,  who  are  pleafed  only 
with  obfcurity,  myfteries,  fables,  prodigies,  and 
things  incredible.  Romances,  bugbears,  and  the 
tales"  of  ghofts  and  wizards,  are  more  pleafing  t# 
vulgar  minds,  than  true  hiftories* 

i'?.  In  point  of  religion,  men  are  only  great 
children.  *  The  more  a  religion  is  abfurd.  and 
filled  with  wonders,  t^e.  greater  afcendency  it  ac¬ 
quires  over  them.  The  devout  man  thinks  him¬ 
felf  obliged  to  place  no  bounds  to  his  credulity  ^ 
the  more  things  are  inconceivable,  they  appear  to 

him  divine  j  the  more  they  are  incredible,  the 

greater 
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greater  merit,  he  imagines,  there  is  in  believing 
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14.  The  origin  of  religious  opinions  is  general¬ 
ly  dated  from  the  time,  when  favage  nations  were 
yet  in  infancy*  It  was  to  grofs,  ignorant,  and 
ftupid  people,  that  the  founders  of  religion  have 
in  all  ages  addrefled  themfelves,  when  they  wifhed 
to  give  them  their  Gods,  their  mode  of  worfhip, 
their  mythology,  their  marvellous  and  frightful 
fables.  Thefe  chimeras,  adopted  without  exam¬ 
ination  by  parents,  are  tranfmitted,  with  more  or 
lefs  innovation,  to  their  children,  who  feldom  rea- 
fon  any  more,  than  their  parents. 

15;  The  objeft  of  the  firft  legiflators  was  to 
govern  the  people  ;  and  the  eafieft  method  to  ef¬ 
fect  it  was  to  terrify  their  minds,  and  to  prevent 
the  exercile  of  reafon.  They  led  them  through 
winding  bye-paths,  left  they  might  perceive  the 
defigns  of  their  guides ; — they  forced  them  to  fix 
their  eyes  in  the  air,  for  fear  they  (hould  look  at 
.their  feet  they  amufed  them  on  the  way  with 
idle  flories  ; — in  a  word,  they  treated  them  as 
nurfes  do  children,  who  fmg  lullabies,  and  fcold, 
fo  put  them  to  fleep,  or  make  them  be  quiet. 

16.  The  exiftence  of  a  God  is  the  bafis  of  all 
religion.  Few  appear  to  doubt  his  exiftence  ; 
vet  this  fundamental  article  utterly  embarrafles 
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every  mind,  that  reafons.  The  firft  queftion  of 
every  catechifm  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  the 
moft  difficult  to  refolve.*  17.  Can 

*  In  the  year  1701,  the  holy  fathers  of  Vendotne  main¬ 
tained  in  a  thefts,  this  proportion  :  that,  according  to  St. 
Thomas,  the  exiftence  of  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  fub- 
jetft  of  faith. 

Del  exljkntia  nec  adfldem  atfinet ,  nec  atfimere  potejl  juxta  Sanfium 
' Thomam .  Vide  Basnage,  Hiftory  of  the  works  of  learned 
men,  vol.  XVII,  page  277. 
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.  ’7-  can  we  imagine  oufelvres  fincerely  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  exiflence  of  a  being,  whofe  nature 
we  know  not ;  who  is  inacceffible  to  all  our 
femes  ;  whofe  attributes,  we  are  allured  every 
moment,  are  incomprehenfible  to  us  ?  To  per- 
uade  me  that  a  being  exills  or  can  exift,  I  mull 
be  firft  told,  what  that  being  is.  To  induce  me 
to  believe  the  exiflence  or  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a 
bang  t  is  neceflary  to  till  me  things  concerning 
nun  that  are  not  contradictory  and  do  not  deltroy 
one  another.  In  Ihott,  fully  to  convince  me  of 
the  exiflence  of  that  being,  it  is  neceflary  to  tell 
me  things,  that  I  can  underftand,  and  to  prove  to 

me,  that  it  is  impoffible,  that  fuch  a  being  Ihould 
not  exift*  ° 

1 8*  A  thing  is  impoffible,\vhen  it  includes  two 
ideas,  that  mutually  deftroy  one  another,  and 
which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor  united  in 
thought.  Convidtion  can  be  founded  only  upon 
the  conftaiit  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  which  alone 
give  birth  to  our  ideas,  and  enable  us  to  judge 
of  their  agreement  or  difagreement.  That, 
which  exifts  neceffarilv,  is  that,  whofe  non-exift- 
ence  implies  a  contradiction*  Thefe  principles, 
univerfally  acknowledged,  become  erroneous, 
when  applied  to  the  exiftende  of  a  God*  What¬ 
ever  has  been  hitherto  faid  upon  the  fubjedt,  is 
either  unintelligible,  or  perfedt  contradiction,  and 

xnuft  tnerefore  appear  abfurd  to  every  rational 
man. 

1 -All  human  knowledge  is  more  or  lefs  clear 
and  perfedt.  By  what  ftrange  fatality  have  we 
never  been  able  to  elucidate  the  fcience  of  God  ? 
The  moft  civilized  nations,  and  among  them  the 
moft  profound  thinkers,  are  in  this  refpeft  no 
more  enlightened,  than  the  moft  favage  tribes  and 

ignorant 
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Ignorant  peafants  ;  and,  examining  the  fubjeft 
ciofely,  we  (hall  find,  that,  by  the  idle  fpeculations 
and  fubtle  refinements  of  men,  the  divine  fcience 


has  been  only  more  and  more  obfcured.  Every 
religion  has  hitherto  been  founded  only  upon 
what  is  called,  in  logic,  begging  the  quefioh  ;  it 
takes  things  for  granted,  and  then  proves,  by  fup- 
pofitions,  inftead  of  principles. 

20;  Meiaphyfics  teach  u$,  that  God  is  a  pure 
fpirit;  But,  herein  is  modern  theology  fuperior 
tothat  of  the  favages  ?  The  favages  acknowledge 
a  great  fpirit ,  for  the  mafter  of  the  world;  The 
favages,  like  all  ignorant  people,  attribute  to  fpir - 
its  all  the  effefts,  of  which  their  experience  cannot 
difcovef  the  true  caufes.  Afk  a  favage,  what 
moves  your  watch.  He  will  anfwer  you,  it  is  d 
fpirit .  Afk  our  divines,  what  moves  the  univerfe? 
They  anfwer,  it  is  a  fpirit . 

2i;  The  favage,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a  fpirit,  af¬ 
fixes,  at  leaft,  fome  idea  to  the  word  ;  he  means 
thereby  an  agent,  like  the  air,  the  breeze,  the 
zephyr,  that  invifibly  produces  difcernible  effects; 
By  fubtilizing  every  thing,  the  modern  theologian 
becomes  as  unintelligible  to  himfelf  as  to  others. 
Afk  him,  what  he  underftafxds  by  a  fpirit  ?  He 
will  anfwer  you,  that  it  is  an  unknown  fubftance* 
perfectly  Ample*  that  has  no  extenfioh,  that  has 
nothing  common  with  matter.  Indeed*  is  there 
any  one,  who  can  form  the  leaft  idea  of  fuch  a 
fubftance  ?  What  then  is  a  fpirit,  to  fpeak  in  the 
language  of  modern  theology,  but  the  abfence  of 
an  idea  ?  The  idea  of  fpiritualify  is  yet  an  idea 
without  model. 


22.  Is  it  not  more  natural  and  intelligible  to 
draw  univerfai  exiftence  from  the  bofom  of  matter, 
whofe  effects  we  experience  every  moment,  which 
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we  fee  aft,  move,  cormnuniGatc  motion,  and  kv 
ceflantly  generate,  than  to  attribute  the  formation 
of  things  to  an  unknown  power,  to  a  fpiritual  be- 
ing,  who  cannot  derive  from  his  nature,  what  he 
has  not  himfelf,  and  who,  by  his  fpiritual  effence,* 
can  create  neither  matter  nor  motion.-  Nothing 
is  more  evident,  than  that  the  idea,  they  endeav- 
01  to  give  us,  of  the  aftion  of  mind  upon  mat- 

ter,  reprefents  ilo  objeft,  or  is  an  idea  without 
model. 

^  material  'Jupiter  of  the  ancients  could 
move,  compofe,  deftroy,  and  create  beings,  fimilar 
to  himfelf  \  but  the  God  of  modern  theology  is  a 
iterile  being.  He  can  neither  occupy  any  place 
in  fpace,nor  move  matter,  nor  form  a  vifible  worlds 
nor  create  men  or  Gods.  The  metaphyfical  God' 
h  a  worker  without  hands,  fit  only  to  produce 
confufion,  reveries,  follies,  and  difputes. 

24.  Since  a  God  was  indifpenfably  requifite  to 

men,  why  did  they  not  worffiip  the  fun,  that  vifi¬ 
ble  God,  adored  by  fo  many  nations  ?  What  be¬ 
ing  had  greater  claim  to  the  homage  of  men,  than 
the  day-ftar,  who  enlightens,  warms,  and  vivifies 
all  beings  y  whofe  prefence  enlivens  and  regener¬ 
ates  nature,  whofe  abfence  feems  to  caft  her  into 
gloom  and  languor.  If  any  being  announced  to; 
mankind,  power,  activity,  beneficence,  and  dura¬ 
tion,  it  was  certainly  the  Sun,  whom  they  ought 
to  have  regarded  as  the  parent  of  nature,  as  the 
foul  of  the  world,  as  the  divinity.  At  leaft,  they 
could  not,  without  folly,  difpute  his  exigence,  or 
refufe  to  acknowledge  his  influence  and  his  blef* 
lings.  •  '  * 

25.  The  theologian  exclaims  to  us,  that  God 
wants  neither  hands  nor  arms  to  aft  ;  that  he  ach 
by  his  will .  But  pray,  who  or  what  is  that  God, 

who 


who  Has  a  will,  and  what  can  be  the  fubject  of 
His  divine  will  ? 

Are  the  ftories  of  witches,  fylphs,  ghofts, 
wizards,  were-wolves,  &c.  more  abiurd  and 
difficult  to  believe  than  the  magical  or  impoffible 
aftion  of  mind  upon  matter  ?  When  we  admit 
fuch  a  God,  fables,  reveries,  &c.  may  claim  beliefs 
Theologians  treat  men,  as  children,  whofe  fim- 
plicity  makes  them  believe  all  the  ftories  they 
hear. 

26.  To  fhake  the  exiftence  of  God,  we  need 
only  to  afk  a  theologian  to  fpeak  of  him.  The 
leaft  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  his  obferva- 
tions  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  efience  he 
aferibes  to  his  God.  What  then  is  God  ?  It  is  an 
abftraCt  word,  denoting  the  hidden  power  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  or  it  is  a  mathematical  point,  that  has  nei¬ 
ther  length,  breadth  nor  thicknefs.  A  philofo- 
pher,  fpeaking  of  theologians,  has  ingenioufly  ob¬ 
served,  that  they  have  dif cove  red  the  /elution  of  the 
famous  problem  of  Archimedes  ;  a  point  in  the  heav¬ 
ens ,  whence  they  move  the  world  A 

27.  Religion  proftrates  men  before  a  being, 
who,  without  extenfion,  is  infinite,  and  fills  all 
with  his  immenfity ;  a  being,  all-powerful,  who 
never  executes  his  will  ;  a  being,  fovereignly 
good,  who  creates  only  difquietudes  ;  a  being, 
the  friend  of  order,  and  in  whole  government  .all 
is  in  confufion  and  diforder.  What  then,  can 
we  imagine,  can  be  the  God  of  theology  ? 

28.  To  avoid  all  embarraflinent,  we  are  told, 
u  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  know  what  God  is  ; 
that  we  muft  adore  without  knowing  him  ;  that 
we  are  not  permitted  to  extend  our  rafh  views  to 
his  attributes.”  But,  before  we  know  that  we  muft 

adore 


adore  a  God,  muft  we  not  know  certainly,  that  he 
exift  ?  But,  how  can  we  allure  ourfelves,  that 
he  exift,  if  we  never  examine  whether  the  vari^ 
ous  qualities,  attributed  to  him,  do  really  exift 
and  agree  in  him  ?  Indeed,  to  adore  God,  is  to  a. 
dore  only  the  fictions  of  one’s  own  imagination, 
or  rather,  it  is  to  adore  nothing. 

2gf  In  view,  without  doubt,  of  confounding 
things  the  more,  theologians  have  not  been  pleaf* 
ed  to  declare,  what  their  God  is  ;  they  never  tell 
us  only  what  he  is  not.  By  means  of  negations 
and  abftraftions,  they  think  to  have  compofed  a 
real  and  perfeft  being,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  only 
ideal.  Mind  is  that,  which  is  not  body.  An  in* 
finite  being  is  a  being,  who  is  not  finite,  A  per* 
feet  being  is  a  being,  who  is  not  imperfed.  In* 
deed,  is  there  any  one,  who  can  form  real  ideas  of 
fuch  a  mafs  of  privations,  or  abfence  of  ideas  ? 
That,  which  excludes  all  idea,  can  it  be  any  thing 
but  nothing  ? 

To  pretend,  that  the  divine  attributes  are  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  human  conception,  is  to  grant, 
that  God  is  not  made  for  -man.  To  aflure  us, 
that,  in  God,  all  is  infinite,  is  to  own  that  there 
can  be  nothing  common  to  him  and  his  crea* 
tures.  If  there  be  nothing  common  to  God  and 
his  creatures,  God  is  annihilated  for  man,  or,  at 
leaft,  rendered  ufelefs  to  him.  "  God,  they  will 
fay,  has  made  man  intelligent,  but  he  has  not 
made  him  omnifeient  hence  it  is  inferred, 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  him  faculties 
fqfficiently  enlarged  to  know  his  divine  eflfence. 
In  this  cafe,  it  is  evident,  that  God  has  not  been 
able  nor  willing  to  be  known  by  his  creatures. 
By  what  right  then  would  God  be  angry  with  be* 
ings,  who  were  naturally  incapable  or  knowing 
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the  divine  efTence  ?  God  would  be  evidently  the 
mod  unjuft  and  capricious  of  tyrants,  if  he  fhould 
punifli  an  atheift,  for  not  having  known,  what,  by 
his  nature,  it  was  impofiible  he  fhould  know. 

30.  To  the  generality  of  men,  nothing  renders 
an  argument  more  convincing  than  fear.  It  is 
therefore,  that  theologians  aflure  us,  we  mujl 
take  the  fafejl  part  ;  that  nothing  is  fo  criminal 
as  incredulity  ;  that  God  will  punifh  without 
pity  every  one,  who  has  the  temerity  to  doubt  hi* 
exiftence  ;  that  his  feverity  is  juft,  fince  madnefs 
or  perverfity  only  can  make  us  deny  the  exiftence 
of  an  enraged  monarch,  who  without  mercy  a- 
venges  himfelf  on  atheifts.  If  we  coolly  examine 
thefe  threatenings,  we  {hall  find,  they  always  fup- 
pofe  the  thing  in  queftion.  They  muft  firft  prove 
the  exiftence  of  a  God,  before  they  aflure  us,  it 
is  fafeft  to  believe,  and  horrible  to  doubt  or  deny 
his  exiftence.  They  muft  then  prove,  that  it  is 
poflible  and  confident,  that  a  juft  God  cruelly 
punifh  men  for  having  been  in  aftate  of  madnefs, 
that  prevented  their  believing  the  exiftence  of  a 
being,  whom  their  perverted  reafon  could  not 
conceive.  In  a  word,  they  muft  prove,  that  an  in¬ 
finitely  juft  God  can  infinitely  punilh  the  invinci¬ 
ble  and  natural  ignorance  of  man  with  refpeCt  to 
the  divine  nature.  Do  not  theologians  reafon 
very  ftrangely  ?  They  invent  phantoms,  they  cam- 
pofe  them  of  contradictions  j  they  then  aflure  us, 
it  is  fafeft  not  to  doubt  the  exiftence  of  thefe  phan¬ 
toms,  they  themfelves  have  invented.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  mode  of  reafoning,  there  is  no  abfurdi- 
ty,  which  it  would  not  be  more  fafe  to  believe, 
than  not  to  believe. 

All  children  are  atheifts  ;  they  have  no  idea  of 
God.  Are  they  then  criminal  on  account  of 

their 


their  ignorance  i  At  what  age  mult  they  begin  ta 
believe  in  God  ?  It  is,  you  fay,  at  the  age  of  rea- 
ion.  But  at  what  time  fhould  this  age  com¬ 
mence  ?  Befides,  if  the  profoundeft  theologians 
lole  themfejves  in  the  divine  nature,  which  they 
do  not  prefume  to  comprehend,  what  ideas  muft 
the  people  of  the  y/orld,  women,  artifans,  in  a 

word,  thofe  who  compofe  the  mafs  of  mankind 
have  of  him  ?  /.  ' 

3 1  •  Men  believe  in  God  only  upon  the  word 
of  thofe,  who  have  no  more  idea  of  him,  than 
themfeives.  Our  nurfes  are  our  firft  theologians*. 
T.  he}  talk  to  children  of  God  as  if  he  were  a 
fcarecrow  ;  they  teach  them  mechanically  to  fold 
up  their  hands  together.  Have  nurfes  then  more 
true  ideas  of  God,  than  the  children,  whom  they 
teach  to  pray  to  him  ?  - 

.  Religion,  like  family-eftate,  pafles,  with  its 
incumbrances,  from  parents  to  children.  Few  men 
in  the  world  would  have  a  God,  had  not  pains 
been  taken  in  infancy  to  give  them  one.  Each 
would  receive  from  his  parents  and  teachers  the 
God,  whom  they  received  from  theirs  ;  but  each* 
agreeably  to  his  difpofition,  would  arrange,  modi* 
fy,  and  paint  him  in  his  own  manner, 

33.  The  brain  of  man,  efpecially  in  infancy,  is 
like  loft  wax,  fit  to  receive  every  impreflion,  that 
is  made  upon  it.  Education  furnifhes  him  with 
almoft  all  his  ideas  at  a  time,  when  he  is  incapa- 
ble  of  judging  for  himfelf.  We  believe  we  have 

m  natur  e,  or  have  brought  with  us 
in  our  birth,  the  true  or  falfe  ideas,  which,  in  a 
tender  age,  had  been  inflilled  into  our  minds  ; 
and  this  perfuafion  is  one  of  the  greateft  fources 

of  our  errors, 

■  •  *  •  .  * 

34,  Prejudice 


34-  Prejudice  contributes  to  cement  in  us  the 
Opinions  of  thole,  who  have  been  charged  with 
our  inftru&ion.  We  believe  them  much  more  ex¬ 
perienced  than  ourfelves  ;  wre  luppole  they  are  ful¬ 
ly  convinced  of  the  things,  which  they  teach  11s  * 
we  have  the  greateft  confidence  in  them  ;  by  the 
care,  they  have  taken  of  us  in  infancy,  we  judge 
them  incapable  oi  wi filing  to  deceive  us,  Ihele 
are  the  motives,  that  make  us  adopt  a  thoufand 
errors,  without  other  foundation  than  the  hazard, 
ous  authority  of  thofe,  by  whom  we  have  been 
brought  up.  The  prohibition  likewife  of  reafon- 
ing  upon  what  they  teach  us,  by  no  means  leflens 
our  confidence  ;  but  often  contributes  to  increafe 
our  refpeft  for  their  opinions. 

35.  The  divines  of  mankind  adl  very  wifely  in 
teaching  men  their  religious  principles,  before 
they  are  capable  of  diftinguifhing  truth  from  falfe- 
hood,  or  their  left  hand  from  their  right.  It  would 
be  as  difficult  to  inftill  into  the  mind  of  a  man, 
forty  years  old,  the  extravagant  notions,  that  are 
given  us  of  the  divinity,  as  to  eradicate  them  from 
the  mind  of  him,  who  had  imbibed  them  from 
infancy. 

36.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  wonders  of  nature 
are  fufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  exiftence  of  a  God, 
and  fully  to  convince  us  of  this  important  truth. 
But  how  many  are  there  in  the  world,  who  have 
the  time,  capacity,  or  difpofition,  necefiary  to 
contemplate  nature  and  meditate  her  progrefs  ? 
Men,  for  the  mod  part,  pay  no  regard  to  it. 
The  peafant  is  not  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
fun,  which  he  fees  every  day.  The  failor  is  not 
furprifed  at  the  regular  motion  of  the  ocean  ;  he 
will  never  draw  from  it  theological  conclufions. 

I  he  phenomena  of  nature  prove  the  exiftence  of 

a  God 


a  ood  only  to  Tome  prejudiced  men,  who  have 
been  early  taught  to  behold  the  finger  of  God  in 
every  thing,  whofe  mechanifm  could  embarrafs 
them.  In  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  unprejudic¬ 
ed  philofopher  lees  nothing,  but  the  power  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  permanent  and  various  laws,  the  necef- 

fary  effects  or  different  combinations  of  matter 
infinitely  diverfified. 

37*  Js  there  any  thing  more  furprifing  than 
ttie  logic  of  thefe  divines,  who,  inltead  of  confef- 
fing  their  ignorance  of  natural  caufes,  feek  beyond 
nature,  in  imaginary  regions,  a  caufe,  much  more 
unknown,  than  that  nature,  of  which  they  can 
form  at  lead  fome  idea  ?  To  fay,  that  God  is  the 
author  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  is  it  not  to  at¬ 
tribute  them  to  an  occult  caufe  ?  What  is  God  ? 
What  is  a  fpirit  ?  They  are  caufes,  of  which  we 
have  no  idea.  O  wife  Divines  !  Study  nature  and 
her  laws  ;  and  fince  you  can  there  difeover  the 
aftion  of  natural  caufes,  go  not  to  thofe,  that  are 
Supernatural,  which,  far  from  enlightening  will 
only  darken  your  ideas,  and  make  'it  utterly  im- 
poffible,  that  you  Ihould  underdand  yourfelves. 

38.  Nature,  you  fay,  is  totally  inexplicable 
without  a  God.  dhat  is  to  fay,  to  explain  what 
you  underdand  very  little,  you  have  need  of  a 
caufe,  which  you  underdand  not  at  all.  You 
think  to  elucidate  what  is  obfeure,  by  doubling 
the  obfeurity  ;  to  folve  difficulties,  by  multiply¬ 
ing  them.  O  enthufiadic  philofophers  !  To  prove 
the  exidence  of  a  God,  write  complete  treatifes  of 
botany  ;  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  parts  of 
the  human  body  ;  launch  forth  into  the  Iky,  to 
contemplate  the  revolution  of  the  dars  ;  then 
return  to  the  earth  to  admire  the  courfe  of  wa¬ 
ters  ;  behold  with  tranfport  the  caterpillars,  the 

infefts. 
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infefts,  and  the  organized  atoms,  in  which  you 
think  you  difcern  the  greatnefs  of  your  God.  All 
thefe  things  will  not  prove  the  exigence  of  that 
God  ;  they  will  prove  only,  that  you  have  not  juft 
ideas  of  the  immenfe  variety  of  matter,  and  of 
the  effefts,  producible  by  its  infinitely  diverfified 
combinations,  that  conftitute  the  univerfe.  They 
will  prove  only  your  ignorance  of  nature  ;  that 
you  have  no  idea  of  her  powers,  when  you  judge 
her  incapable  of  producing  a  multitude  of  forms 
and  beings,  of  which  your  eyes,  even  with  the 
affiftance  of  microfcopes,  never  difcern  but  the 
fmalleft  part.  In  a  word,  they  will  prove,  that, 
for  want  of  knowing  fenfible  agents,  or  thole  pof- 
fible  to  know,  you  find  it  Ihorter  to  have  recourfc 
to  a  word,  exprefling  an  inconceivable  agent. 

39.  We  are  gravely  and  repeatedly  told,  that, 
there  is  no  effect  without  a  caufe  ;  that,  the  world 
did  not  make  itfelf.  But  the  univerfe  is  a  caufe, 
it  is  not  an  effect  ;  it  is  not  a  work  ;  it  has  not 
been  made,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  that  it  fhould 
have  been  made.  The  wrorld  has  always  been  ; 
its  exiftenc#  is  necelfary ;  it  is  its  own  caufe. 
Nature,  whofe  e  (fence  is  vifibly  to  aft  and  pro¬ 
duce,  requires  not,  to  difeharge  her  functions, 
an  invifible  mover,  much  more  unknown  than 
herfelfi  Matter  moves  by  its  own  energy,  by  a 
necelfary  confequence  of  its  heterogeneity.  The 
diverfity  of  motion,  or  modes  of  motion,  con-, 
ftitutes  alone  the  diverfity  of  matter.  We  dif- 
tinguifh  beings  from  one  another,  only  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  impreffions  or  motions,  which  they  com* 
municate  to  our  organs. 

40.  You  fee,  that  all  is  aftion  in  nature,  and 
yet  pretend  that  nature,  by  itfelf,  is  dead  and 
without  power.  You  imagine,  that  this  all,  ef- 

fentially 
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ientially  acting,  needs  a  mover  !  What  then  h 
this  mover  ?  It  is  a  ipirit ;  a  being  abfolutely  in* 
coinprehenfible  and  contradictory.  Acknowl* 
edge  then,  that  nature  acts  of  itfelf,  and  ceafe  to 
reafon  of  your  fpiritual  mover,  who  has  nothing, 
that  is  requihte  to  put  it  in  aftiou,  Return 
from  your  ufeleis  excurlions  ;  enter  again  into  a 
real  world  ;  keep  to  jccond  caufes ,  and  leave  to 
divines  their  firjt  caufe ,  or  which  nature  has  no' 
need,  to  produce  all  the  effects  you  obferve  in  the 
world, 

41.  It  can  be  only  by  the  diverlity  of  impre- 
ffions  and  effects,  which  bodies  make  upon  us, 
that  we  feel  them  ;  that  we  have  perceptions  and 
ideas  of  them  ;  that  we  diitjnguifh  one  from 
another  ;  that  we  affign  them  properties.  Now, 
to  fee  or  feel  an  object,  the  object  mult  act  upon 
our  organs  ;  this  object  cannot  aft  upon  us, 
without  exciting  feme  motion  in  us  ;  it  cannot 
excite  motion  in  us,  if  it  be  not  in  motion  itfelf. 
At  the  inftant  I  fee  an  object,  my  eyes  are  ftruck’ 
by  it  ;  I  can  have  no  conception  of  light  and 
vifion,  without  motion,  communicated  to  my  eye, 
from  the  luminous,  extended,  colored  body.  At 
the  inftant  I  fmell  a  body,  my  fmell  is  irritated,  or 
put  in  motion,  by  the  parts,  that  exhale  from  the 
odoriferous  body.  At  the  moment  I  hear  a 
found,  the  tympanum  of  my  ear  is  ftruck  by  the 
air,  put  in  motion  by  a  fonorous  body,  which 
would  not  aft,  if  it  were  not  in  motion  itfelf, 
Whence  it  evidently  follows,  that,  without  motion, 

I  can  neither  feel,  fee,  diftinguifh,  compare,  judge, 
nor  occupy  my  thoughts  upon  any  fubjeft  what¬ 
ever. 

We  are  taught  in  the  fchools,  that  the  ejfence 
f  a  thing  is  that ,  from  which  all  its  properties 

flow. 


flew*  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  properties 
of  bodies,  of  which  we  have  ideas,  are  owing  to 
motion,  which  alone  informs  us  of  their  exift- 
ence,  and  gives  Us  the  firft  conceptions  of  them. 
I  cannot  be  informed  of  my  own  exigence,  but 
by  the  motions  I  experience  in  myfelf.  I  am 
therefore  forced  to  conclude,  that  motion  is  as 
effential  to  matter,  as  extension,  and  that  matter 
cannot  be  conceived  without  it. 

/  Should  any  deny,  that  motion  is  effential  and 
neceffary  to  matter  ;  they  cannot,  at  leaft,  help 
acknowledging,  that  bodies,  which  feem  dead 
and  inert,  produce  motion  of  themfelves,  when 
placed  in  a  fit  fitiiation  to  act  Upon  one  another. 
For  inftance’  phofphorus,  when  expofed  to  the 
air,  immediately  takes  fire.  Meal  and  water, 
when  mixed,  ferment.  Thus  dead  matter  begets 
motion  of  itfelf.  Matter  has  then  the  power  of 
felf-motion  5  and  nature,  to  act,  has  no  need  of 
a  mover,  whofe  pretended  effence  would  hinder 
him  from  a<5tin°\- 

o 

42.  Whence  comes  man  r  What  is  his  origin? 
is  he  then  the  oil  eft  of  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of 
atoms  ?  Did  the  firft  man  fpring,  ready  formed, 
from  the  duff  of  the  earth  ?  I  know  not.  Man 
appears  to  me,  like  all  other  beings,  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  nature.  I  fhould  be  equally  embarraffed 
to  tell,  whence  came  the  firft  (tones,  the  firft  trees, 
the  firft  lions,  the  firft  elephants,  the  firft  ants, 
the  firft  acorns,  &c.  as  to  explain  the  origin  oi 
man.  We  are  inceflantly  told  to  acknowledge 
and  revere  the  hand  of  a  God,  of  an  infinitely 
intelligent  and  powerful  maker,  in  fo  wonderful 
a  work  as  the  human  machine.  I  readily  con- 

fefs, 
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fds,  that  tiie  human  machine  appears  to  me  fur- 
pnfing.  But  as  man  exifts  in  nature,  1  am  nof 
authorized  to  fay,  that  his  formation  is  above  the 

P?'1,12.1  °rk  Kature<  But  I  can  much  lefs  conceive 
of  this  formation,  when  to  explain  it,  I  am  told 
that  a  pure  fpirit,who  has  neither  eyes,feet,  hands, 
nead,  lungs,  mouth  nor  breath*  made  man  by 
taking  a  little  clay,  and  breathing  upon  it. 

We  laugh  at  the  fa v age  inhabitants  of  Para¬ 
guay,  for  calling  themfelves  the  defcendants  of 
the  moon.  The  divines  of  Europe  call  them¬ 
felves  the  defcendants  of  a  pure  fpirit.  Is  this 
pretenfion  much  more  rational  ?  Man.  is  intelli¬ 
gent  ;  thence  it  is  inferred,  that  he  can  be  the 
work  only  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  not  of  na¬ 
ture,.  which  is  void  of  intelligence.  Although 
nothing  is  more  rare,  than  to  fee  man  make  ufe 
of  this  intelligence,  of  which  he  feems  fo  proud, 
I  will  grant  that  he  is  intelligent,  that  his  wants 
develop  this  faculty*  that  fociety  efpeeially  con¬ 
tributes  to  cultivate  it.  But  I  fee  nothing  in  the 
human  machine,  and  in  the  intelligence  with 
which  it  is  endued,  that  announces  very  precife- 
iy  the  infinite  intelligence  of  the  maker.  I  fee, 
that  this  admirable  machine  is  liable  to  be  de¬ 
ranged  ;  I  fee,  that  his  wonderful  intelligence  is 
then  difordered,  and  fometimes  totally  difap- 
pears  5  I  infer,  that  human  intelligence  depends 
upon  a  certain  difpofition  of  the  material  organs 
of  the  body*  and  that  we  cannot  infer  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  God,  any  more  from  the  intelligence  of 
man*  than  from  his  materiality.  All  that  we  can 
infer  from  it,  is,  that  God  is  material.  The  intel¬ 
ligence  of  man  n'o  more  proves  the  intelligence  of 
God,  than  the  malice  of  man  proves  the  malice  of 
that  God,  who  is  the  pretended  maker  of  man* 

In 
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In  fpite  of  ail  the  ridiculous  fhifts  of  divines,  God 
will  always  be  a  caufe  contradicted  by  its  effeCts, 
ar  of  which  it  is  itnpoffible  to  judge  by  its  works. 
We  fliall  always  fee  evil,  imperfection  and  folly 
refult  from  a  caufe*  that  is  laid  to  be  full  of  good* 
nefs,  perfection  and  wifdom. 

43*  “  What  1”  you  will  fay*  iC  is  intelligent 
man,  is  the  univerfe,  and  all  it  contains,  the  effeCt 
of  chance  ?”  No  ;  I  repeat  it,  the  univerfe  is  not 
an  effetl  ;  it  is  the  caufe  of  all  effeCts ;  every  be¬ 
ing,  it  contains,  is  the  neceffary  effeCt  of  this 
caufe,  which  fometitnes  fheWs  us  its  manner  of 
aCting,  but  generally  conceals  its  operations. — 
Men  ufe  the  word  chance  to  hide  their  ignorance 
of  true  caiifes  ;  which,  though  not  underftood, 
aCt  not  lefs  according  to  certain  laws.  There  is 
no  effeCt:  without  a  caufe.  Nature  is  a  word,  ufed 
to  denote  the  immenfe  affemblage  of  beings,  va¬ 
rious  matter,  infinite  combinations,  and  diverfifi- 
cd  motions,  that  we  behold.  All  bodies,  organ¬ 
ized  or  unorganized,  are  neceflary  effeCts  of  cer¬ 
tain  caufes*  Nothing  in  nature  can  happen  by 
chance.  Every  thing  is  fubjeCt  to  fixed  laws. 
Thefe  laws  are  only  the  neceffary  connexion  of 
certain  effeCts  with  their  caufes.  One  atom  of 
matter  cannot  meet  another  by  chance  ;  this  meet¬ 
ing  is  the  efleCt  of  permanent  laws,  which  caufe 
every  being  neceffarily  to  aCt  as  it  does,  and  hin¬ 
der  it  from  aCting  otherwife,  in  given  circum- 
ftances.  To  talk  of  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of 
atoms,  is  to  attribute  fome  effects  to  chance  ;  it  is 
to  fay  nothing,  except  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  laws,  by  which  bodies  aCt,  meet,  combine  or 
feparate. 

Thofe,  who  are  unacquainted  with  nature,  the 
properties  of  beings,  and  the  effeCts,  which  muff 
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neceiiarily  reiult  from  the  concurrence  of  certain* 
caules,  think,  that  every  thing  takes  place  by 
chance.  It  is  not  chance,  that  has  placed  the 
fun  in  the  centre  of  pur  planetary  fyltem  ;  it  is 
*>y  own  efience,  that  the  iubflailce,  of  which 
it  is  competed,  mu  ft  occupy  that  place,  and  thence 
be  diftuied  to  vivify  the  beings,  inhabiting  the 
planets* 

44 
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who  governs  it*  But  this  order  is  nothing  but  a 
leries  of  movements  neceiiarily  produced  by  caufes 
or  circumftances,  which  are  fometimes  favor¬ 
able,  and  fometimes  hurtful  to  us  ;  we  approve 
of  tome,  and  complain  of  others. 

Nature  uniformly  follows  the  fame  round;  that 
is,  the  fame  caufes  produce  the  fame  effects,  as 
long  as  their  aftion  is  not  difturbed  by  other 
caufes,  which  force  them  to  produce  different  ef¬ 
fects.  When  the  operation  of  caufes,*  whofe  ef¬ 
fects  we  experience,  is  interrupted  by  caufes, 
which,  though  unknown,  are  not  the  lefs  natural 
and  necefiary,  we  are  confounded  — we  cry  out,* 
a  miracle  !  and  attribute  it  to  a  caufe  much  more 
unknown,  than  any  of  thofe,  acting  before  out 
eyes. 

The  univerfe  is  always  in  order.  It  cannot  be 
fn  diforder.  It  is  our  machine  alone,  that  fuffers, 
when  we  complain  of  diforder.  The  bodies, 
caufes,  and  beings,  which  this  world  contains; 
neceflafily  a  £t  in  the  manner,  in  which  we  fee 
them  act,  whether  we  approve  or  dii'approve  of 
their  effects.  Earthquakes,  volcanos,  inunda¬ 
tions,  peftilences,  and  famines  are  effects  as  necef¬ 
iary,  or  as  much  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  the 

fall 
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fall  of  heavy  bodies,  the  courles  of  rivers,  the  pe¬ 
riodical  motions  of  the  leas,  the  blowing  of  the 
winds,  the  fruitful  rains,  and  the  favorable  effects, 
for  which  men  praife  God,  and  thank  him  for  his 
goodnefsi 

To  be  aftonifhed  that  a  certain  order  reigns  in 
the  world,  is  to  be  furprifed  that  the  fame  caufes 
conftantly  produce  the  fame  efFeCts.  To  be  flock¬ 
ed  at  diforder,  is  to  forget,  that  when  things 
change,  or  are  interrupted  in  their  aftions,  the 
dfeCts  can  no  longer  be  the  fame.  To  wonder  at 
the  order  of  nature,  is  to  wonder  that  any  thing 
can  exift  it  is  to  be  furprifed  at  one’s  own  ex- 
iftence.  What  is  order  to  one  being,  is  diforder 
to  another.  All  wicked  beings  find  that  every 
thing  is  in  order,  when  they  can  with  impunity 
put  every  thing  in  diforder.  They  find,  on  the 
contrary,  that  every  thing  is  in  diforder,  when 
they  are  difturbed  in  the  exercife  of  their  wick- 
ednefs-4 


45.  Upon  fuppofitioh  that  God  is  the  author 
and  mover  of  nature,  there  could  be  no  diforder 
with  refpeCt  to  him.  Would  not  all  the  caufes, 
that  he  Ihould  have  made,  neceflarily  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  properties,  eflences,  and  impulfes  given, 
them  ?  If  God  fhould  change  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  nature,  he  would  not  be  immutable.  If  the 
order  of  the  univerfe,  in  which  man  thinks  he 
fees  the  moll  convincing  proof  of  the  exiflence, 
intelligence,  power  and  goodnefs  of  God,  fhould 
happen  to  contradict  itfelf,  one  might  fufpeCt  his 
exiflence,  or,  at  lead,  accufe  him  of  inconftancv, 
impotence,  want  of  forefight  and  wifdom  in  the 
firft  arrangement  of  things  one  would  have  a 
right  to  accufe  him  of  an  overfight  in  the  choice 
of  the  agents  and  inftruments,  which  he  makes 
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prepares,  and  puts  in  action.  In  fhort,  it  the  or- 
der  of  nature  ptoves  the  power  and  intelligence  of 
the  Deity,  diforder  mult  prove  his  weaknefs,  in- 
llability,  and  irrationality. 

You  lay,  that  God  is  omniprefent,  that  he  fills 
imtnenfity,  that  nothing  is  done  without  him,  that 
matter  could  not  a&  without  his  agency.  In  this 
cafe,  you  admit,  that  your  God  is  the  author  of 
diforder,  that  it  is  lie,  who  deranges  nature,  that 
he  is  the  fatner  of  confufion,  that  he  is  in  man, 
and  moves  him  at  the  moment  he  fins.  If  God 
is  every  where,  he  is  in  me,  he  a£ts  with  me,  he 
is  deceived  with  me,  he  offends  God  with  me,  and 
combats  with  me  the  exiftence  of  God.  O  The¬ 
ologians  1  you  never  underhand  yourfelves,  when 
you  fpeak  of  God. 

46.  In  ovder  to  have  what  we  call  intelligence 
it  is  neceffary  to  have  ideas,  thoughts,  and  will ; 
to  have  ideas,  thoughts,  and  will,  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  organs  ;  to  have  organs,  it  is  neceffary  to 
have  a  body  ;  to  acl  upon  bodies,  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  a  body ;  to  experience  diforder,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  capable  of  fullering.  Whence  it  evi¬ 
dently  follows,  that  a  pure  fpirit  can  neither  be 
intelligent,-  nor  affected  by  what  paffes  in  the 
univerfe. 

Divine  intelligence,  ideas,  and  views,  have, 
you  fay,  nothing  common  with  thofe  of  men. 
Very  well.  How  then  can  men  judge,  right  or 
wrong,  of  thefe  views ;  reafon  upon  thefe  ideas, 
or  admire  this  intelligence  ?  This  would  be  to 
judge,  admire,  and  adore  that,  of  which  we  can 
have  no  ideas.  To  adore  the  profound  views  of 
divine  wifdom,  is  it  not  to  adore  that,  of  which  we 
cannot  pofiibly  judge  ?  To  admire  thefe  views,  is 

it  not  to  admire  without  knowing  why  ?  Admira¬ 
tion 
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tion  is  aiways  the  daughter  of  ignorance.  Men 
admire  and  adore  only  what  they  do  not  com¬ 
prehend. 

47.  All  thofe  qualities,  aferibed  to  God  by  di¬ 
vines,  are  totally  incompatible  with  a  being,  who, 
by  his  very  efifence,  is  void  of  all  analogy  with 
human  beings.  It  is  true,  they  imagine  they  ex¬ 
tricate  themfelves  from  this  difficulty,  by  exagger¬ 
ating  the  human  qualities,  attributed  to  the  Di¬ 
vinity  ;  they  enlarge  them  to  infinity,  where  they 
ceafe  to  under  Hand  themfelves*  What  refults 
from  this  combination  of  man  with  God,  or  from 
this  theanthropy  ?  A  mere  chimera,  of  which  if 
any  thing  be  affirmed,  the  phantom,  combined 
with  fo  much  pains,  inftantly  vaniffies. 

Le  Dante,  in  his  canto  upon  Paradife ,  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  Deity  appeared  to  him  under  the 
figure  of  three  circles,  forming  an  iris,  whofe 
lively  colours  generated  each  other ;  but  that, 
looking  fteadily  upon  the  dazzling  light,  he  faw 
only  his  own  figure.  While  adoring  God,  it  is 
himfelf,  that  man  adores. 

48.  Does  not  the  leaft  reflection  fuffice  to 
prove,  that  God  can  have  none  of  the  human 
qualities,  virtues,  or  perfections  ?  Our  virtues  and 
perfections  are  difpofitions  relative  to  the  beings, 
with  Whom  we  live  in  fociety.  God,  according 
to  you,  is  an  infulated  being.  God  has  no  equals 
- — no  fellow-beings.  God  does  not  live  in  fo¬ 
ciety.  He  wants"  the  affiftance  of  no  one.  He 
enjoys  an  unchangeable  felicity.  Admit  then, 
according  to  your  own  principles,  that  God  can¬ 
not  have  what  we  call  virtues,  and  that  men 
cannot  be  virtuous  with  refpeCf  to  him. 

49.  Man,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  merit, 
imagines  the  human  race  to  be  the  foie  objeCt  of 
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God  in  creating  the  umverfe.  Upon,  what  doef 
he  found  this  flattering  opinion  ?  We  are  told* 
upon  this  ;  that  man  is  the  only  being  endued 
with  an  intelligence,  which  enables  him  to  know 
the  Deity,  and  to  render  homage  worthy  of  him- 
We  are  allured,  that  God  made  the  world  only 
for  his  own  glory,  and  that  it  was  neceflary  that 
the  human  fpecies  fliould  come  into  his  plan,  that 
there  might  be  fome  one  to  admire  his  works, 
and  glorify  him  for  them.  But,  according  to 
thefe  fuppofitions,  has  not  God  evidently  miffed 
his  object  ?  iff.  Man,  according  to  yourfelves, 
will  always  labor  under  the  completed  impoffibil- 
ity  of  knowing  his  God,  and  under  the  moft  in- 
vincible  ignorance  of  his  divine  efience.  2d.  A 
being,  who  has  no  equal,  cannot  be  Meeptiblc 
of  glory  ;  for  glory  can  refult  only  from  the  com. 
parifonof  one’ sown  excellence  with  that  of  others. 
3d.  If  God  be  infinitely  happy,  if  he  be  felf-fuf- 
ficient,  what  need  has  he  of  the  homage  of  his 
feeble  creatures  ?  4th.  God,  notwithftanding  all 
his  endeavors,  is  not  glorified ;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  the  religions  in  the  world  reprefent  him 
as  perpetually  offended  ; — their  foie  object  is  to 
reconcile  finrul,  ungrateful,  rebellious  man  with 
his  angry  God- 

50-  If  Godbe  infinite,  he  has  much  lefs  rela¬ 
tion  with  man,  than  man  with  ants.  Would  the 
ants  of  a  garden  reafon  pertinently  concerning 
the  intentions,.  defires  and  projects  of  the  gar¬ 
dener  ?  Could  they  juftly  imagine,  that  the  park 
of  Versailles  was  planted  for  them  alone,  by 
an  oftentatious  monarchy  ^nd  that  the  foie  object 
of  his  goodnefs.  was  to  furnifh  them  with  a  fuperb 
refidence  ?  But,  according  to  theology,  man  is, 
widi  refpect  t©  God,  far  below  what  the  vileft  in¬ 
fect 
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f eft  is  to  man.  Thus,  by  theology  itfclf,  which 
is  wholly  devoted  to  the  attributes  and  views  of 
the  Divinity,  theology  appears  a  complete  folly. 

51.  We  are  told,  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
univerfe,  God’s  only  object  was  the  happinefs  of 
man.  But,  in  a  world  made  purpofely  for  him, 
and  governed  by  an  omnipotent  God,  is  man  in 
reality  very  happy  ?  Are  his  enjoyments  durable  ? 
Are  not  his  pleafures  mixed  with  pains  ?  Are 
many  fatisfied  with  their  fate  ?  Is  not  man  contin¬ 
ually  the  viftim  of  phyfical  and  moral  evils  ?  Is 
not  the  human  machine,  which  is  reprefented  as 
a  mafter-piece  of  the  Creator’s  {kill,  liable  to 
derangement  in  a  thoufand  ways  ?  Should  we  be 
furprifed  at  the  workmanfhip  of  a  mechanician, 
who  fhould  fhew  us  a  complex  machine,  ready  to 
flop  every  moment,  and  which  would  very  foon 
break  in  pieces  of  itfelf  ? 

52.  The  generous  care,  difplayed  by  the  Deity 
in  providing  for  the  wants,  and  watching  over 
the  happinels  of  his  beloved  creatures,  is  called 
Providence.  But,  when  we  open  our  eyes,  we 
find  that  God  provides  for  nothing.  Providence 
fleeps  over  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  world.  For  a  very  fmall  number  of  men, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  be  happy,  what  an  immenfe 
multitude  groan  under  oppreflion,  and  languid* 
in  nailery !  Are  not  whole  nations  forced  to  de¬ 
prive  themfelves  of  bread,  to  adminifter  to  the 
extravagances  of  a  few  gloomy  tyrants,  who  arc 
no  happier  than  their  opprelfed  Haves  ? 

At  the  fame  time  that  our  divines  emphatically 
expatiate  upon  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  while 
they  exhort  us  to  repofe  our  confidence  in  it,  da 
we  not  hear  them,  at  the  fight  of  unforefeen  ca- 
tnftrophes,  exclaim,  that  Providence  /ports  with 
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the  vain -projects  of  men,  that  it  frudrates  their  de- 
figns,  that  it  laughs  at  their  efforts,  that  its  pro¬ 
found  wifdom  delights  to  bewilder  the  minds  of 
mortals  ?  But,  lhall  we  put  confidence  in  a  ma¬ 
lignant  Providence,  who  laughs  at,  who  fports 
with  mankind  ?  How  will  one  have  me  admire 
the  unknown  ways  of  a  hidden  wifdom,  whofe 
manner  of  acting  is  to  me  inexplicable  ?  Judge 
of  it  by  effeds,  you  will  fay.  I  do  ;  and  I  find, 
that  thefe  effects  are  fometim.es  ufeful,  and  fome- 
times  hurtful  to  me. 

Men  think  they  juftify  Providence,  by  faying, 
that,  in  this  world,  there  is  much  more  good 
than  evil  to  every  individual  of  mankind.  Sup- 
pofing  the  goods,  we  enjoy  from  Providence,  are 
to  the  evils,  as  a  hundred  to  ten ;  will  it  not  ftill 
follow,  that,  for  a  hundred  degrees  of  goodnefs, 
Providence  poffeffes  ten  of  malignity ;  which  is 
incompatible  with  his  fuppofed  perfection. 

Almoft  all  books  are  filled  with  the  moll  fiat- 
tering  praifes  of  Providence,  whofe  attentive  care 
is  highly  extolled.  It  would  feem  as  if  man,  to 
live  happy  here  below,  needed  not  his  own  exer¬ 
tions.  Yet,  without  his  own  labor,  man  could 
fubfift  hardly  a  day.  To  live,  he  is  obliged  to 
fweat,  toil,  hunt,  filh,  and  labor  without  inter- 
miffion.  Without  thefe  fecond  caufes,  the  firft 
caufe,  at  lead  in  mod  countries,  would  provide 
for  none  of  his  wants.  In  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  we  fee  favage  and  civilized  man  in 
a  perpetual  druggie  with  Providence.  He  is  nc- 
celfitated  to  ward  off  the  drokes,  made  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  hurricanes,  tempeds,  frods,  hail,  inun¬ 
dations,  droughts,  and  the  various  accidents, 
which  fo  often  render  ufelefs  all  his  labors.  In  a 
word,  we  fee  man  continually  occupied  in  guard- 
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ing  againft  the  ill  oflices  of  that  Providence, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  attentive  to  his  hap. 
pinefs. 

A  bigot  would  admire  divine  Providence  for 
wifely  ordering  rivers  to  pais  through  thofe 
places,  where  men  have  built  large  cities.  Is  not 
this  man’s  reafoning  as  rational  as  that  of  fo  many 
learned  men,  who  inceflantly  talk  of  final  catifisy 
or  who  pretend  that  they  clearly  perceive  the  be. 
neficent  views  of  God  in  the  formation  of  things. 

53,  Do  we  fee  then,  that  Providence  fo  very 
fenfibly  jnanifefts  herfelf  in  the  prefervation  of 
thofe  admirable  works,  for  which  lhe  is  honor¬ 
ed  ?  If  it  is  fhe,  who  governs  the  world,  we  find 
her  as  aftive  in  deftroying,  as  in  forming,  in  ex¬ 
terminating,  as  in  producing.  Does  fhe  not 
every  moment  deftroy,  by  thoufands,  the  very 
men,  to  whole  prefervation  and  welfare  we  fup- 
pofe  her  continually  attentive  ?  Every  moment 
fhe  lofes  fight  of  her  beloved  creature.  Some¬ 
times  fhe  (hakes  his  dwelling,  fometimes  fine  an¬ 
nihilates  his  harvefts,  fometimes  (lie  inundates 
his  fields,  fomre times  fhe  defolates  them  by  a  burn¬ 
ing  drought.  She  arms  all  nature  againft  man. 
She  arms  man  himfelf  againft  his  own  fpecies, 
and  commonly  terminates  his  exiftence  in  an- 
guifh.  Is  this  then  what  is  called  preferving  the 
univerfe  ? 

If  we  could  view,  without  prejudice,  the  equiv¬ 
ocal  conduct  of  Providence  to  the  human  race, 
and  all  fenfibie  beings,  we  fhould  find,  that,  far 
from  refembling  a  tender  and  careful  mother,  flic 
refembles  rather  thofe  unnatural  mothers,  who, 
mftantly  forgetting  the  unfortunate  fruits  of  their 
licentious  love,  abandon  their  infants,  as  foon  as 
they  are  born,  and  who,  content  with  having 
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borne  them,  expofe  them,  helplels,  to  the  caprice 
or  fortune. 

I  he  Hottentots,  in  this  refpeft  much  wifer  than 
other  nations,  who  treat  them  as  barbarians,  re- 
uie,  it  is  faid,  to  worlhip  God  ;  becaufe,  fay  they, 
if  he  often  does  good ,  he  often  does  evil .  Is  not  this 
manner  of  realoning  more  juft  and  conformable 
to  experience,  than  that  of  fo  many  men,  who 
i  cfufe  to  lee,  in  their  God,  any  thing  but  good- 
nefs,  wifdom  and  forefight,  and  that  the  innumer- 
able  e\ils,  of  which  this  world  is  the  theatre, 

muft  come  from  the  fame  hand,  they  kifs  with 
tranfport  ? 

54.  The  logic  of  common  fenfe  teaches,  that 
we  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  judge  of  a  caufe, 
but  by  its  eftefts.  A  caufe  can  be  reputed  con- 
ftantly  good,  only  when  it  conftantly  produces 
good,  ufeful,  and  agreeable  efte&s/  A  caufe, 
which  produces  both  good  and  evil,  is  fometimes 
good,  and  fometimes  evil.  But  the  logic  of  the¬ 
ology  deftroys  all  this.  According  to  that,  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  or  the  effects  we  behold  in 
this  world,  prove  to  us  the  exiftence  of  a  caufe 
infinitely  good;  and  this  caufe  is  God.  Although 
this  world  is  full  of  evils  ;  although  diforder 
often  reigns  in  it ;  although  men  inceffantly  re¬ 
pine  at  their  hard  fate,  we  muft  be  convinced, 
that  thefe  effe&s  are  owing  to  a  beneficent  and 
immutable  caufe  ;  and  many  people  believe  it,  or 
feiem  to  believe  it. 

O  i 

Every  thing,  that  paffes  in  the  world,  proves 
to  us,  in  the  cleared:  manner,  that  it  is  not  gov¬ 
erned  by  an  intelligent  being.  We  can  judge  of 
a  being  only  by  the  conformity  of  the  means, 
which  he  employs,  to  attain  his  propofed  end. 
The  end  of  God  is,  it  is  faid,  the  happinefs  of 

man. 
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man.  Yet,  a  like  neceflity  governs  the  fate  of 

all  fenfible  beings,  who  are  born  only  to  fuffer 
much,  enjoy  little,  and  die.  The  cup  of  man  is 
filled  with  joy  and  bitternefs;  good  is  every  where 
attended  with  evil ;  order  gives  place  to  dilbrder  ; 
generation  is  followed  by  deftruftion.  II  you  tell 
me,  that  the  defigns  of  God  are  myfterious,  and 
that  his  ways  are  impenetrable  ;  I  anfwer,  that, 
in  this  cafe,  it  is  impofliblc  for  me  to  judge 
whether  God  be  intelligent. 

55.  You  pretend,  that  God  is  immutable! 
What  then  produces  a  continual  inftability  in 
this  world,  which  you  make  his  empire  ?  Is  there 
a  Hate,  fubjeft  to  more  frequent  and  cruel  revo¬ 
lutions,  than  that  of  this  unknown  monarch  ? 
How  can  we  attribute  to  an  immutable  God,  fuf- 
ficiently  powerful  to  give  folidity  to  his  works, 
the  government  of  a  nature,  in  which  every  thing 
is  in  continual  viciffitude  ?  If  I  imagine  I  fee  a 
uniform  God  in  all  effects  favorable  to  my  fpe- 
cies,  what  kind  of  a  God  can  1  fee  in  their  con¬ 
tinual  difgraces  ?  You  tell  me,  it  is  our  fins, 
which  compel  him  to  punifh.  I  anfwer,  that 
God,  according  to  ytmrfelves,  is  then  not  im¬ 
mutable  ;  fmee  the  fins  of  men  force  him  to 
change  his  conduct  towards  them.  Can  a  being, 
who  is  fometimes  provoked,  and  fometimes  ap¬ 
pealed,  be  conftantly  the  fame  ? 

56.  The  univerfe  can  be  only  what  it  is  ;  all 
fenfible  beings  there  enjoy  and  fuffer,  that  is,  are 
moved  fometimes  in  an  agreeable,  and  fometimes 
difagreeable  manner.  Thefe  effefts  are  necef- 
fary ;  they  refult  neceffarily  from  caufes,  which 
aft  only  according  to  their  properties.  Thefe 
effefts  *  neceffarily  pleafe,  or  difpleafe  me,  by  a 
confluence  of  my  own  nature.  This  fame  na¬ 
ture 
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ture  compels  me  to  avoid,  avert,  and  refill  foine 
things,  and  to  feek,  defire,  and  procure  others. 
In  a  world,  where  every  thing  is  neceflary,  a  God, 
who  remedies  nothing,  who  leaves  things  to  run 
in  their  neceflary  courfe, — is  he  any  thing  but 
deftiny,  or  neceflity  perfonified  ?  It  is  a  dull,  and 
ufelefs  God,  who  can  efteft  no  change  in  general 
laws,  and  to  which  he  is  himfelf  fubjeft.  Of 
what  importance  to  me  is  the  infinite  power  of 
a  being,  who  will  do  but  very  little  in  my  favor  ? 
Where  is  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  a  being,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  my  happinefs  ?  Of  what  fervice  to  me 
is  the  favor  of  a  being,  who,  being  able  to  do  me 
an  infinite  good,  does  not  do  me  even  a  finite 
one  ? 

57.  When  we  afk,  why  fo  many  miferable 
objedls  appear  under  the  government  of  a  good 
God,  we  are  told,  by  way  of  confolation,  that  the 
prefent  world  is  only  a  paffage,  defigned  to  con¬ 
duct  man  to  a  happier  one.  They  allure  us,  that 
the  earth  we  inhabit,  is  a  flate  of  trial.  In  fhort, 
they  fhut  our  mouths,  by  faying,  that  God  could 
communicate  to  his  creatures  neither  impaffibilitv 
nor  infinite  happinefs,  which  are  referved  for 
himfelf  alone.  Can  fuch  anfwers  be  fatisfaftory  ? 
ift.  The  exiftence  of  another  life  is  fupported 
only  by  the  imagination  of  men,  who,  by  fup- 
pofing  it,  have  only  realized  the  defire  they  have 
of  furviving  themfelves,  in  order  to  enjoy  here¬ 
after  a  purer  and  more  durable  happinefs. 
sdly.  How  can  we  conceive  that  a  God,  who 
knows  every  thing,  and  mufl  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  difpofitions  of  his  creatures,  fhould  yet 
want  fo  many  experiments,  in  order  to  be  fure  of 
their  difpofitions  ?  3dly.  According  to  the  cab 
culations  of  onr  chronologies,  our  earth  has  ex- 
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ifted  fix  or  feven  thouTand  years.  During  that 
time,  nations  have,  under  different  forms,  incef- 
fantly  experienced  afflicting  viciflitudes  and  ca¬ 
lamities.  Hiftory  exhibits  the  human  fpecies  at 
all  times  tormented  and  ravaged  by  tyrants,  con¬ 
querors,  and  heroes  5  by  wars,  inundations,  fam¬ 
ines,  plagues,  &c.  Are  fuch  long  trials  then 
likely  to  infpire  us  with  very  great  confidence  in 
the  fee  ret  views  of  the  Deity  ?  Do  fuch  numer¬ 
ous  and  conffant  evils  give  a  very  exalted  idea 
of  the  future  fate,  his  goodnefs  is  preparing  for 
us  ?  qthly.  If  God  is  fo  kindly  difpofed,  as  he  is 
afferted  to  be,  without  giving  men  infinite  happi- 
nefs,  could  he  not  at  leaff  have  communicated  the 
degree  of  happinefs,  of  which  finite  beings  are 
fufceptible  here  below  ?  To  be  happy,  muff  we 
have  an  infinite ,  or  divine  happinefs  ?  5thly.  If 
God  could  not  make  men  happier  than  they  are 
here  below,  what  will  become  of  the  hope  of  a 
Paradife ,  where  it  is  pretended,  that  the  elect 
will  for  ever  enjoy  ineffable  blifs  ?  If  God  neither 
could  nor  would  avert  evil  from  the  earth,  the 
only  refidence  we  can  know,  what  reafon  have 
we  to  prefume,  that  he  can  or  will  avert  evil 
from  another  world,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  ? 
It  is  more  than  two  thoufand  years,  according  to 
La&antius,  fince  the  fage  Epicurus  obferved  ; 
4  either  God  would  remove  evil  out  of  this  world, 
6  and  cannot ;  or  he  can,  and  will  not ;  0/  he  has 
4  neither  the  power  nor  will ;  or,  laftly,  he  has 
4  both  the  power  and  will.  If  he  has  the  will, 
4  and  riot  the  power,  this  {hews  weaknefs,  which 
4  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God.  If  he  has 
4  the  power,  and  not  the  will,  it  is  malignity  ; 
s  and  this  is  no  lefs  contrary  to  his  nature.  If  he 
e  is  neither  able  nor  willing,  he  is  both  impotent 
•  ;  4  and 
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u  aru*  malignant ,  and  confequently  cannot  be 
4  God.  If  he  be  both  willing  and  able  (which 
4  alone  is  confonant  to  the  nature  of  God)  whence 
comes  evil,  or  why  does  he  not  prevent  it  ?* 
Reflecting  minds  have  been  waiting  a  reafonable 
folution  of  thefe  difficulties,  for  more  than  tw© 
thoufand  years;  and  our  divines  tell  us,  that  they 
will  be  removed  only  in  a  future  life. 

"W  e  are  told  of  a  pretended  fcalc  of  beings . 
It  is  juppofed,  that  God  has  divided  his  creatures 
into  different  claffes,  in  which  each  enjoys  the 
degree  of  happinefs,  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 
According  to  this  romantic  arrangement,  from 
the  oyfter  to  the  celeftial  angels,  all  beings  enjoy 
a  happinefs,  which  is  fuitable  to  their  nature. 
Experience  explicitly  contradicts  this  fublime  rev* 
erie.  In  this  world,  all  fenfible  beings  fuffer,  and 
live  in  the  midft  of  dangers.  Man  cannot  walk 
*  without  hurting,  tormenting,  or  killing  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  fenfible  beings,  who  are  in  his  way ; 
while  he  himfelf  is  expofed,  at  every  ftep,  to  a 
multitude  of  evils,  forefeen  or  unforeseen,  which 
may  lead  him  to  his  deftruCtion.  Is  not  the  idea 
of  death  alone  fufficient  to  difturb  him  in  his 
inoft  exquifite  enjoyments  ?  During  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  he  is  expofed  to  pains ;  he  is 
not  fure,  a  moment,  of  his  exiftence,  to  which  he 
is  fo  ftrongly  attached,  and  which  he  regards  as 
the  greateft  prefent  of  the  Divinity. 

59.  The  world,  it  will  be  faid,  has  all  the 
perfection,  of  which  it  is  fufceptible :  fince  it  is 
not  the  God  who  made  it,  it  muff  have  great 
qualities  and  great  defects.  But  we  anfwer,  that, 
as  the  world  muff  neceffarily  have  great  defeats, 
it  would  have  been  more  conformable  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  good  God,  not  to  have  created  a  world, 
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which  he  could  not  make  completely  happy.  If 
God,  who  was,  according  to  you,  fupremely 
happy,  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  could 
have  continued  to  be  fuprefnely  happy,  without 
creating  the  world,  why  did  he  not  remain  at 
reft  ?  Why  rnuft  man  fufter  ?  Why  mult  man 
cxift ?  What  imports  his  exiftence  to  God? 
Nothing,  or  fomething  ?  If  his  exiftence  is  not 
ufeful  or  necelfary  to  him,  why  did  he  not  fuller 
him  to  remain  in  nothing?  If  his  exiftence  is  necef- 
iary  to  his  glory,  he  had  need  of  man ;  he  was 
deficient  in  fomething  before  man  exifted.  We 
«an  pardon  an  unlkilful  workman  for  making  an 
imperfect  work  $  becaufe  he  mult  work,  well  or 
ill,  upon  penalty  of  ftarving.  This  workman  is 
•xcufable,  bnt  your  God  is  not.  According  to  you, 
he  is  felf-fufficient ;  if  lo  ,  why  does  he  make  men  ? 
He  has,  you  fay,  every  thing  requifite  to  make 
man  happy.  Why  then  does  he  not  do  it  ?  Con- 
fefs,  that  your  God  has  more  malice  than  good- 
nei's,  unlefs  you  admit,  that  God  was  neceffitated 
to  do  what  he  has  done,  without  being  able  to 
do  it  otherwife.  Yet,  you  allure  us,  that  your 
God  is  free.  You  fay  alfo,  that  he  is  immut¬ 
able,  although  beginning  and  ceafing  in  time  to 
exercife  his  power,  like  the  inconftant  beings  of 
this  world.  O  theologians !  Vain  are  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  free  your  God  front  all  the  defers  of 
man. 


6q.  ‘  Is  not  God  mailer  of  his  favors  ?  Car 
‘  he  not  give?  Can  he  not  lake  away  ?  It  doc; 
‘  not  belong  to  his  creatures  to  require  reafons 
‘  for  his  conduct.  He  can  difpofe  of  the  works 
‘  of  his  own  hands  as  he  plcafcs.  Abfolntc  fov. 
‘  ereign  of  mortals,  he  diflributcs  happinefs  oi 
'  mifel7>  according  to  his  good  olealure.’  Thus 
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theologians  coniole  us  for  the  evils,  inflifted  by 
God.  We  reply,  that  a  God,  who  is  infinitely 
good,  canfiot  be  mctjler  of  his  favors  ;  but  would 
by  his  nature  be  obliged  to  bellow  them  upon 
his  creatures ;  that  a  being,  truly  beneficent,  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  doing  good  ;  that  a  being,  truly 
generous,  does  not  take  back  what  he  has  given* 
and  that  every  mail,  who  does  fo,  difpenfes  with 
gratitude,  and  has  no  right  to  complain  of  find¬ 
ing  ungrateful  men. 

How  can  the  odd  and  capricious  conduct* 
which  theologians  afcribe  to  God,  be  reconciled 
with  religion,  which  fuppofes  a  covenant,  or  mu¬ 
tual  engagements  between  God  and  men  ?  If 
God  owes  nothing  to  his  creatures,  they,  on  their 
part,  can  owe  nothing  to  their  God.  All  religion 
is  founded  upon  the  happinefs  that  men  think 
they  have  a  right  to  expert  from  the  Deity,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  fay  to  them  :  Love  me,  adore  me * 
obey  me  ;  and  I  will  make  you  happy.  Men,  on 
their  part,  fay  to  him  :  Make  us  happy ,  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  your  promifes ,  and  we  will  love  you ,  we  will 
adore  you ,  and  obey  your  laws .  By  negle&ing  the 
happinefs  of  his  creatures,  diltributing  his  favors 
according  to  his  caprice,  and  retracing  his  gifts, 
does  not  God  break  the  covenant,  which  ferves 
as  the  bafis  of  all  religion  ?  Cicero  has  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  that,  if  Goa l  is  not  agreeable  to  man ,  he  can¬ 
not  be  his  God*  Goodnefs  conllitutes  deity ; 
this  goodnefs  can  be  manifefted  to  man  only  by 
the  bleffings  he  enjoys ;  as  foon  as  he  is  unhappy, 
this  goodnefs  difappears,  and  with  it  the  divinity. 
An  infinite  goodnefs  can  be  neither  limited,  par¬ 
tial,  nor  exclufive*  If  God  be  infinitely  good,  he 
owes  happinefs  to  all  his  creatures.  The  unhap- 
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pinefs  c i  a  iingle  being  would  fuffice  to  annihilate 
unbounded  goodnefs.  Under  an  infinitely  good 
and  powerful  God,  is  it  poflible  to  conceive  that 
a  fmgle  man  fhould  fuffer  ?  One  animal,  or  mite, 
that  fufters,  furnifhes  invincible  arguments  againft 
divine  providence  and  its  infinite  goodnefs. 

6 1.  According  to  theology,  the  afflictions  and 
evils  of  this  life  are  chaftilements,  which  guilty 
men  incur  from  the  hand  of  God.  But  why  are 
men  guilty  ?  If  God  is  omnipotent,  does  it  coft 
him  more  to  fay,  let  every  thing  in  the  world  be 
in  order,  let  all  my  fubjedts  be  good,  innocent, 
fortunate,  than  to  fay,  let  every  thing  exijl  ?  Was 
it  more  difficult  for  this  God  to  do  his  work  well, 
than  to  do  it  fo  ill?  Was  it  farther  from  the 
non-exiftence  of  beings  to  their  wife  and  happy 
exiftence,  than  from  their  non-exiftence  to  their 
fenfelefs  and  miferable  exiftence  ?  Religion  tells 
us  of  a  hell ;  that  is,  a  frightful  abode,  where 
notwithftanding  his  goodnefs,  God  referves  in¬ 
flate  torments  for  the  majority  of  men.  Thus, 
after  having  rendered  mortals  very  unhappy  in 
this  world,  religion  tells  them,  that  God  can  ren¬ 
der  them  ftill  more  unhappy  in  another  !  Th_ 
theologian  gets  over  this,  by  faying,  that  the 
goodnefs  of  God  will  then  give  place  to  his 
juftice.  But  a  goodnefs,  which  gives  place  to 
the  nioft  terrible  cruelty,  is  not  an  infinite  good- 
nefs.  Befides,  can  a  God,  who,  after  having 
Been  infinitely  good,  becomes  infinitely  bad,  be 
i  egarded  as  an  immutable  being  r  Can  we  dif- 
cern,  the  fhadow  of  clemency  or  goodnefs  in  a 
God,  filled  with  implacable  fury  ? 

62.  Divine  juftice,  as  painted  by  our  divines* 
is  undoubtedly  a  quality  very  proper  to  cherilh 
m  us  the  love  of  the  Divinity.  According  to 
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the  ideas  of  modern  theology,  it  is  evident,  that 
God  has  created  the  majority  of  men  with  the 
iole  view  of  putting  them  in  a  fair  way  to  incur 
eternal  punifhment.  Would  it  not  have  been 
more  conformable  to  goodnefs,  reafon,  and  eqiii- 
ty,  to  have  created  only  ftones  or  plants,  and  not 
to  have  created  fenfible  beings  \  than  to  have 
formed  men,  whole  conduct  in  this  World  might 
lubjed  them  to  endlefs  punilhment  in  the  other  ? 
A  God,  perfidious  and  maliciohs  enbugh  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  lingle  man,  and  then  to  abandon  him  to  the 
danger  of  being  damned,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  perfect  being  ?  but,  as  an  unreafonable,  unjuft, 
ill-natured,  and  atrocious  morifter.  Very  far 
from  compofing  a  perfed  God,  theologians  have 
formed  the  molt  impeded  of  beings.*  Accord¬ 
ing  to  theological  notions,  God  Would  refemble 
a.  tyrant,  who,  having  put  out  the  eyes  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  flaves,  fhould  (hut  them  up! 
in  a  dungeon,  where,  for  his  amufement,  through 
a  trap-door,  incognito,  he  would  obferve  their  con- 
dud,  in  order  to  pimilh  with  rigor  all  thofe,  who, 
while  groping,  fhould  hit  againft  each  other  ; 
but,  who  would  magnificently  reward  the  few, 
whom  he  had  not  deprived  of  light,  for  their  ad- 
drefs  in  avoiding  to  run  againft  their  comrades. 
Such  are  the  ideas,  which  the  dogma  of  gratuitous 
■prcdejlination  gives  us  of  the  divinity  ! 

63.  Many  people  make  a  fubfle  diftindiort 
between  true  religion  and  fuperjlitian  ;  they  fay,* 
th  at  the  fatter  is  only  a  bale  and  inordinate  fear 
of  the  Deity  ;  that  the  truly  religious  man  has 
confidence  in  his  God,  and  loves  him  fincerely  ; 
whereas,  the  fuperftitious  man  fees  in  him  only 
an  enemy,  has  no  confidence  in  him,  and  repre¬ 
sents  him  to  himfelf  as  a  diftruftful,  cruel  tyrant, 
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fpafing  of  his  benefits,  lavilh  of  his  chaftifements. 
But,  in  reality,  does  not  all  religion  give  us  the 
fame  ideas  of  God?  At  the  fame  time  that  we 
are  told,  God  is  infinitely  good,  do  they  not  in- 
ceffantly  tell  us,  that  he  is  very  eafily  provoked, 
that  he  grants  his  favors  to  a  few  people  only, 
and  that  he  furioufly  chaftifes  thofe,  to  whom  he 
has  not  been  pleafed  to  grant  them  ?  s 

64.  If  we  take  our  ideas  of  God  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  where  we  find  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  this  Qod,  juft  like  the  good  and  evil 
which  we  experience,  muft  naturally  appear  ca¬ 
pricious,  inconftant,  fometimes  good,  and  fome- 
times  malevolent ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  ex¬ 
citing  our  love*  muft  generate  diftruft,  fear,  and 
uncertainty.  There  is  then  no  real  difference 
between  natural  religion,  and  the  moft  gloomy 
and  fervile  fuperftition.  The  deift  fees  God  only 
in  a  favorable  light ;  the  bigot  views  him  in  the 
moft  hideouS  light.  The  folly  of  the  one  is  cheer¬ 
ful,  that  of  the  other  is  melancholy  ;  but  both  are 
equally  delirious; 

„  65.  If  I  draw  rriy  ideas  of  God  from  theology, 
he  appears  in  the  character  moft  proper  to  infpire 
averfion.  Devotees,,  who  tell. us,  that  they  fin- 
cerely  love  their  God,  are  either  liars  dr  fools, 
who  lee  their  God  only  in  profile.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  love  a  being,  whofe  character  ftrikes  us 
with  terror,  whofe  judgments  make  us  quake  with 
fear.  How  can  we,  without  being  alarmed,  look 
upon  a  God,  who  is  reputed  to  be  barbarous 
enough  to  damn  us  ? 

Let  not  divines  talk  to  us  of  a  filial^  or  refpeft- 
ful  fear,  mixed  with  love,  which  men  ought  to 
have  for  their  God.  A  fon  can  by  no  means 
love  his  father,  when  he  knows  him  to  be  cruel 
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enough  to  inflict  upon  hitn  dudied  torntents  for 
the  lead  faults  he  may  commit.  No  man  upon 
earth  can  have  the  lead  fpark  of  love  for  a  God, 
who  referves  chaftifements,  infinite  in  duration 
and  violence,  for  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  his 
children. 

66.  idle  inventors  of  the  dogma  of  eternal 
hell-torments  have  made  of  that  God,  whom 
they  call  fo  good,  the  mod  detedable  of  beings. 
Cruelty  in  men  is  the  lad  ad  of  wickednefs. 
Every  fenfible  mind  mud  revolt  at  the  bare  re¬ 
cital  of  the  torments,  infli&ed  on  the  gr'eated 
criminal ;  but  cruelty  is  much  more  apt  to  excite 
indignation,  when  void  of  motives.  The  mod 
fanguinary  tyrants,  the  Caligulas,  the  Neros,  the 
Domitians,  had,  at  lead,  fome  motives  for  tor¬ 
menting  their  victims,  and  infulting  their  fuffer- 
ings.  Thefe  motives  were,  either  their  own  fafe- 
ty,  or  the  fury  of  revenge,  or  the  defign  of  fright¬ 
ening  by  terrible  examples,  or  perhaps  the  vanity 
of  making  a  difplay  of  their  power,  and  the  defire 
of  fatisfying  a  barbarous  curiofity.  Can  a  God 
have  any  of  thefe  motives  ?  In  tormenting  the 
vidims  of  his  wrath,  he  would  punifh  beings, 
who  could  neither  endanger  his  immoveable  pow¬ 
er,  nor  didurb  his  unchangeable  felicity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  punifhments  of  the  other  life 
would  be  ufelefs  to  the  living,  who  cannot  be 
witneffes  of  them.  Thefe  punifliments  would 
be  ufelefs  to  the  damned,  fince  in  hell  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  converfion,  and  the  time  of 
mercy  is  pad.  Whence  it  follows,  that  God,  in 
the  exercife  of  his  eternal  vengeance,  could  have 
no  other  end  than  to  amufe  himfelf,  and  infult 
the  weaknefs  of  his  creatures.  I  appeal  to  the 
whole  human  race ; — -js  there  in  nature  a  man, 
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'Who  feels  cruel  enough  coolly  to  torment,  I  do 
not  fay  his  fellow-creature,  but  any  fenfible  be¬ 
ing  whatever,  without  emolument,  without  profit, 
without  curiofity,  without  having  any  thing  to 
fear  ?  Confefs  then,  O  theologians !  that,  even 
occording  to  your  own  principles,  your  God  is 
infinitely  more  malevolent  than  the  worfl;  of  men. 

Perhaps  you  will  fay,  that  uifinite  offences  de- 
ferve  infinite  punifhment.  I  anfwer,  that  we 
cannot  offend  a  God,  who  is  infinite ;  that  the 
offences  of  finite  beings  cannot  be  infinite ;  that 
a  God,  who  is  unwilling  to  be  offended,  cannot 
confent  that  the  offences  of  his  creatures  fhould 
be  eternal ;  that  a  Gcd,  infinitely  good,  can 
neither  be  infinitely  cruel,  nor  grant  his  creatures 
an  infinite  duration,  folely  for  the  pleafure  of 
eternizing  their  torments. 

Nothing  but  the  mofl  favage  barbarity,  the 
xnoft  egregious  roguery,  or  the  blindeft  ambition 
could  have  imagined  the  doftrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ifhments.  If  there  is  a  God,  whom  we  can  of¬ 
fend  or  blafpheme,  there  are  not* upon  earth 
greater  blafphemers  than  thofe,  who  dare  to  fay, 
that  this  fame  God  is  a  tyrant  perverfe  enough 
to  delight,  during  eternity,  in  the  ufelefs  torments 
of  his  feeble  creatures. 

67.  To  pretend,  that  God  can  be  offended  at 
the  actions  of  men,  is  to  annihilate  all  the  ideas, 
which  they  endeavor  to  give  us,  in  other  refpefts, 
of  this  being.  To  fay,  that  man  can  trouble  the 
order  of  the  univerfe  ;  that  he  can  kindle  the 
thunder  in  the  hand  of  his  God  ;  that  he 
can  defeat  his  projeds,  is  to  fay,  that  man  is 
ffronger  than  his  God,  that  he  is  the  arbiter  of 
feis  will,  that  it  depends  upon  him  to  change  his 
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goodnefs  into  cruelty.  Theology  continually 
pulls  down,  with  one  hand,  what  it  ereCts  with 
the  other.  If  all  religion  is  founded  upon  a  God, 
who  is  provoked  and  appeafed,  all  religion  is 
founded  on  a  palpable  contradiction. 

All  religions  agree  in  exalting  the  wifdom  and 
infinite  power  of  the  Deity.  Rut  no  fooner  do 
they  difplay  to  us  his  conduCt,  than  we  fee  noth- 
ing  but  imprudence,  want  of  forefight,  weaknefs 
and  folly.  God,  it  is  faid,  created  the  world  for 
himfelf ;  and  yet,  hitherto  he  has  never  been  fuit- 
ably  honored  by  it.  God  created  men  in  order  to 
have,  in  his  dominions,  fubjeCts  to 'render  hini 
their  homage  ;  and  yet,  we  fee  men  in  continual 
revolt  againfl  him. 

68.  They  inceffantly  extol  the  divine  perfect 
lions  ;  and  when  we  demand  proofs  of  them, 
they  point  us  to  his  works,  in  which,  they  affure 
us,  thefe  perfections  are  written  in  indelible  cha¬ 
racters.  All  thefe  works  are,  however,  imper- 
feCt  and  perifhable.  Man,  who  is  ever  regarded 
as  the  moft  marvellous  work,  as  the  mafter-piece 
of  the  Deity,  is  full  of  imperfections,  which  ren¬ 
der  him  difagreeable  to  the  eyes  of  the  almighty 
Being,  who  formed  him;  This  furprifing  work 
often  becomes  fo  revolting  and  odious  to  its  au¬ 
thor,  that  he  is  obliged  to  throw  it  into  the  fire. 
But,  if  the  faireft  of  God’s  works  is  imperfeCt, 
how  can  we  judge  of  the  divine  perfections  ?  Can 
a  work,  with  which  the  author  himfelf  is  fo  little 
pleafed,  induce  us  to  admire  the  ability  of  its 
Maker  ?  Phyfical  man  is  fubjeCt  to  a  xhoufand 
infirmities,  numberlefs  evils,  and  death. 

69.  In  creating  beings  more  perfeCt  than  men, 
it  appears,  that  heretofore  God  has  not  better 
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focceedcd,  nor  given  ftronger  proofs  of  his  per¬ 
fection.  Do  we  not  fee,  in  many  religions,  that 
angels ,  pure  fpirits,  have  revolted  againft  their 
matter,  and  even  attempted  to  dethrone  him  ? 
God  propofed  the  happinefs  of  angels  and  men  ; 
yet,  he  has  never  been  able  to  render  happy 
either  angels  or  men ; — the  pride,  malice,  fins, 
and  imperfections  of  the  creatures  have  always 
oppofed  the  will  of  the  perfect  Creator. 

70.  All  religion  is  obvioully  founded  upon 
this  principle,  that  God  does  what  he  can ,  and  man 
what  he  will .  Every  fyftem  of  religion  prefents 
to  us  an  unequal  combat  between  the  Deity  on 
one  part,  and  his  creaturqs  on  the  other,  in 
which  the  former  never  comes  off  to  his  honor- 
Notwithflanding  his  omnipotence,  he  cannot  fuc- 
ceed  in  rendering  the  works  of  his  hands  fuch 
as  he  would  have  them.  To  complete  the  ab~ 
iurdity,  there  is  a  religion,  which  pretends,  that 
God  himfelf  has  died  to  redeem  mankind  ;  and 
yet,  men  are  not  farthar  from  any  thing,  than 
they  are  from  what  God*  would  have  them. 

71.  Nothing  is  more  extravagant,  than  the 
part,  theology  makes  the  Divinity  to  aft  in  every 
country.  Did  he  really  exift,  we  fhould  fee  in 
him  the  mod  capricious,  and  fenfefefs  being. 
We  fhould  be  compelled  to  believe,  that  God 
made  the  world  only  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  dif- 
graceful  wars  with  his  creatures ;  that  he  created 
angels,  men,  demons  and  evil  fpirits  only  to  make 
himfelf  adverfaries,  againfl  whom  he  might  exer- 
cife  his  power..  He  renders  men  free  to  offend 
him,  malicious  enough  to  defeat  his  projects,  too 
obftinate  to  fubmit ;  and  all  this  merely  for  the 
pleafure  of  being  angry,  appeafed,  reconciled, 
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Had  the  Deity  at  once  formed  his  creatures  fuch 
as  he  would  have  them,  what  pains  would  he  not 
have  fpared  himfelf,  or,  at  lealt,  fron>  what  em- 
barraffments  would  he  not  have  relieved  his  the¬ 
ologians  ! 

Every  religion  reprefents  God  as  bufy  only 
in  doing  himfelf  evil.  He  refembles  thofe  em¬ 
pirics,  who  inflict  upon  themfelves  wounds,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  the  public 
the  efficacy  of  their  ointment.  But  we  fee  not, 
that  the  Deity  has  hitherto  been  able  radically  to 
cure  himfelf  of  the  evil,  which  he  fuffers  front 
man. 

72.  God  is  the  author  of  all  y  and  yet,  we 
are  allured  that  evil  does  not  come  from  God. 
Whence  then  does  it  come  ?  From  man.  But, 

who  made  man  ?  God.  Evil  then  comes  from 

v  / 

God.  If  he  had  not  made  man  as  he  is,  moral 
evil  or  fin  would  not  have  exifted  in  the  world. 
The  perverfity  of  man  is  therefore  chargeable  to 
God.  If  man  has  power  to  do  evil,  or  to  offend 
God,  we  are  forced  to  infer,  that  God  choofes  to 
be  offended,  that  God,  who  made  man,  has  re- 
folved  that  man  fhould  do  evil ;  otherwife  man 
would  be  an  effedt  contrary  to  the  caufe,  from 
which  he  derives  his  being. 

73.  Man  afcribes  to  God  the  faculty  of  fore- 
feeing,  or  knowing  beforehand  whatever  will 
happen ;  but  this  prefcience  feldom  turns  to  his 
glory,  nor  protects  him  from  the  lawful  reproaches 
of  men.  If  God  foreknows  the  future,  muft  he 
not  have  forefeen  the  fall  of  his  creatures,  whom 
he  had  deftined  to  happinefs  ?  If  he  refolved  in 
his  decrees  to  permit  this  fall,  it  is  undoubtedly 
becaufe  it  was  his  will  that  this  fall  fhould. take 
place,  otherwife  it  could  not  have  happened,  ft 
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God*s  foreknowledge  of  the  fins  of  his  creatures 
had  been  neceffary  or  forced,  one  might  fuppofe, 
that  he  has  been  conflrained  by  his  juftice  to 
punifn  the  guilty  ;  but,  enjoying  the  faculty  of 
foreseeing,  and  the  power  of  predetermining  every 
thing,  did  it  not  depend  upon  God  not  to  impofe 
upon  himfelf  cruel  laws,  or,  at  lead,  could  he  not 
difpenfe  with  creating  beings,  whom  he  might  be 
under  the  neceffity  of  punifhing,  and  rendering 
unhappy  by  a  fubfequent  decree  ?  Of  what  con- 
fequence  is  it,  whether  God  has  deftined  men  to 
happinefs  or  mifery  by  an  anterior  decree,  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  prefcience,  or  by  a  pofterior  decree, 
an  effed  of  his  juftice  ?  Does  the  arrangement 
of  his  decrees  alter  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  f 
"Would  they  not  have  the  fame  right  to  complain 
of  a  God,  who,  being  able  to  omit  their  creation, 
has  notwithstanding  created  them,  although  he 
plainly  forefaw  that  his  juftice  would  oblige  him, 
Sooner  or  later,  to  puiiifh  them  ? 

74.  4  Man,  you  Say,  when  he  came  from  the 
4  hands  of  God,  was  pure,  innocent  and  good  ; 
4  but  his  nature  has  been  corrupted,  as  a  puniih- 
4  ment  for  fin/  If  man,  when  juft  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  God,  could  fin,  his  nature  was  ini- 
perfed.  Why  did  God  fuffer  him  to  fin,  and 
his  nature  to  be  corrupted  ?  Why  did  God  per¬ 
mit  him  to  be  Seduced,  well  knowing  that  he  was 
too  feeble  to  refill  temptation  ?  Why  did  God 
create  a  fat  an ,  an  evil  fpirit,  a  tempter  ?  Why 
did  not  God,  who  wifhes  fo  much  good  to  the 
human  race,  annihilate  once  for  all  fo  many  evil 
genii,  who  are  naturally  enemies  of  our  happi- 
nefs  ;  or  rather,  why  did  God  create  evil  Spirits, 
whofe  vidories  and  fatal  influence  over  mankind, 
he  muft  have  ferefeen  ?  In  fine,  bv  what  ftranne 
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fatality  in  all  religions  of  the  world,  has  the  evil 
principle  fuch  a  decided  advantage  over  the  good 
principle,  or  the  divinity  ? 

75'  There  is  related  an  inftance  of  fimplicity, 
which  does  honor  to  the  heart  of  an  Italian 
monk.  One  day,  while  preaching,  this  pious 
man  thought  he  muff  announce  to  his  audience, 
that  he  had,  thank  heaven,  at  laft  difeovered,  by 
dint  of  meditation,  a  fure  way  of  rendering  all 
men  happy.  The  devil,  faid  he,  tempts  man 
5  only  to  have  in  hell  companions  of  his  mifery. 
e  Let  us  therefore  apply  to  the  Pope,  who  has  the 
‘  keysof  heaven  and  hell;  let  us  prevail  upon  him  to, 
c  pray  to  God,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Church, 
‘  to  confent  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  devil, 
4  to  reftore  him  to  favor,  to  re-inftate  him  in  his 

*  former  rank,  which  cannot  fail  to  put  an  end  to 

*  his  malicious  projects  againft  mankind.1  Per¬ 
haps  the  honed;  monk  did  not  fee,  that  the  devil 
is  at  lead;  as  ufeful  as  God  to  the  minifters  of  re¬ 
ligion.  They  have  too  much  interefl  in  their 
diffenfions,  to  be  inftrumental  in  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  between  too  enemiesj  upon  whofe  combats 
their  own  exiftence  and  revenues  depend.  Let 
men  ceafe  to  be  tempted  and  to  fin,  and  minifters 
will  be  ufelefs.  Manicheifm  is  evidently  the 
hinge  of  every  religion  ;  but  unhappily,  the  dev¬ 
il,  invented  to  clear  the  deity  from  the  fufpicion 
of  malice,  proves  to  us,  every  moment,  the  im¬ 
potence  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  his  celeftial  adverfary. 

76.  The  nature  of  man,  it  is  faid,  mull  necef- 
farily  be  corrupted.  God  could  not  communicate 
to  him  impeccability,  which  is  an  inalienable  at¬ 
tribute  of  his  divine  perfection.  But  if  God 
could  not  make  man  impeccable,  why  did  he  give 
himfelf  the  pains  to  make  man,  whofe  nature 
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fnuft  necefiarily  be  corrupted,  and  who  mud  con¬ 
sequently  offend  God  ?  On  the  other  hand,  il 
God  himfelf  could  not  make  human  nature  im¬ 
peccable,  by  what  right  does  he  punifh  men  for 
not  being  impeccable  ?  It  can  be  only  by  the 
right  of  the  ftrongeft  ;  but  the  right  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  is  called  violence,  and  violence  cannot  be 
compatible  with  the  jufteft  of  beings.  God 
would  be  fupremely  unjuft,  Ihould  he  punilh  men 
for  not  fharing  with  him  his  divine  perfections, 
or  for  not  being  able  to  be  Gods,  like  him. 

Could  not  God,  at  lead,  have  communicated 
to  all  men  that  kind  of  perfection,  of  which  their 
nature  is  fufceptible  ?  If  forne  men  are  good,  or 
render  themfelves  agreeable  to  their  God,  why 
has  not  that  God  done  the  fame  favor,  or  given 
the  fame  difpofitions  to  all  beings  of  our  fpecies  ? 
Why  does  the  number  of  the  wicked  fo  much 
exceed  the  number  of  the  good  ?  Why,  for  one 
friend,  has  God  ten  thoufand  enemies  in  a  world, 
which  it  depended  entirely  upon  him  to  people 
with  honeft  men  ?  If  it  be  true,  that,  in  heaven, 
God  defignsto  form  a  court  of  faints,  of  elect,  or 
of  men,  who  fhall  have  lived  upon  earth  con¬ 
formably  to  his  views,  would  he  not  have  had  a 
more  numerous,  brilliant,  and  honorable  aflem- 
bly,  had  he  compofed  it  of  all  men,  to  whom,  in 
creating  them,  he  could  grant  the  degree  of  good- 
nefs,  neceflary  to  attain'  eternal  happinefs  ?  Final¬ 
ly,  would  it  not  have  been  Ihorter  not  to  have 
made  man,  than  to  have  created  him  a  being  full 
of  faults,  rebellious  to  his  creator,  perpetually  ex- 
pofed  to  his  own  deffructiori  by  a  fatal  abufe  of 
his  liberty  ? 

Inftead  of  creating  men,  a  perfeft  God  ought 
to  have  created  only  angels  very  docile  and  fub- 
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imihve.  Angels,  it  is  laid,  are  free  ;  lbme  have 
iinned  j  all  have  not  abided  their  liberty  by  re¬ 
volting  again  ft  their  mailer.  Could  not  God 
",av?  created  only  angels  of  the  good  kind  ?  If 
God  has  created  angels,  who  have  not  finned, 
could  he  not  have  created  men  impeccable,  or 
v/uo  mould  never  abufe  their  liberty  ?  If  the  eleft 
are  incapable  of  finning  in  heaven,  could  not  God 
have  made  men  impeccable  upon  earth  ? 

77-  Divines  never  fail  to  perfuade  us,  that  the 
enonnous  diltance,  which  feparates  God  and 
man,  neceffarily  renders  the  conduct  of  -God  a 
my  fiery  to  us,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  in¬ 
terrogate  our  matter.  Is  this  anfwer  fatisfafto- 
ry  .  Since,  according  to  you,  my  eternal  happb 
nets  is  at  flake,  have  1  not  a  right  to  examine  the 
conduct  of  God  himfelf  ?  It  is  only  in  hope  of 
happinefs,  that  men  fubmit  to  the  authority  of 
God.  A  defpot,  to  whom  men  fubmit  only 
through  fear,  a  matter,  whom  they  cannot  inter¬ 
rogate,  a  fovereign  totally  inaccefhble,  can  never 
merit  the  homage  of  intelligent  beings.  If  the 
conduct  of  God  is  a  myllery  to  us,  itisnot  made 
for  us.^  Man  can  neither  adore,  admire,  refpeft, 
nor  imitate  a  conduct,  in  which  every  thing  is  in¬ 
conceivable,  or,  of  which  he  can  often  form  only 
revolting  ideas  ;  unlefs  it  is  pretended,  that  we 
ought  to  adore  every  thing,  of  which  we  are 
forced  to  be  ignorant ;  that  every  thing,  we  do 
not  know,  becomes  for  that  reafon  an  object  of 
admiration.  Divines  !  You  will  never  ceafe  to 
tell  us,  that  the  defigns  of  God  are  impenetrable, 
that  bis  ways  are  not  our  ways ,  nor  his  thoughts  our 
thoughts  ;  that  it  is  abfurd  to  complain  of  his  ad- 
minittration,  the  motives  and  fprings  of  which 
we  are  totally  ignorant ;  that  it  is  preemption 
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to  tax  his  judgments  with  injuiiice,  becaufc  they 
are  incomprehenfible.  But  when  you  fpeak  in 
this  ftrain,  do  you  not  perceive,  that  you  deltroy 
with  your  own  hands  all  your  profound  fy Items, 
whofe  only  end  is  to  explain  to  us  the  ways  of  the 
divinity,  which,  you  fay,  are  impenetrable  ? 
Have  you  penetrated  his  judgments,  his  ways, 
his  deiigns  ?  You  dare  not  affert  it,  and  though 
you  reafon  about  them  without  end,  you  do  not 
comprehend  them  any  more  than  others..  If,  by 
chance,  you  know  the  plan  of  God,  which  you 
feem  fo  much  toadmire, while  mod peoplefindit  lb 
little  worthy  of  a  juft,  good, intelligent  and  realon- 
able  being,  no  longer  fay,  this  plan  is  intelligible.  H 
you  are  as  ignorant  as  we,  have  fome  indulgence 
for  thofe,  who  ingenuoufly  confefs,  they  compre¬ 
hend  nothing  of  it,  or  that  they  fee  in  it  nothing 
divine.  Ceafe  to  perfecute  for  opinions,  or 
which  you  underhand  nothing  yourfelves  ;  ceafe 
to  defame  each  other  for  dreams  and  conjectures, 
which  every  thing  feems  to  contradict.  Speak  of 
things  intelligible  and  ufeful  ;  no  longer  talk  .  to 
us  of  the  impenetrable  ways  of  God,  about  which 
you  only  hammer  and  contradict  yourfelves. 

By  continually  fpeaking  of  the  immenfe  depths 
of  divine  wifdom,  forbidding  us  to  found  them, 
faying  it  is  infolence  to  cite  God  before  the 
tribunal  of  our  feeble  reafon,  making  it  a  crime 
to  judge  our  rnaher,  divines  teach  us  nothing  but 
the  embarrafiment  they  are  in,  when  it  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  account  for  the  conduCt  of  a  Cod,  whofe 
conduct  they  think  marvellous,  only  becaufe  to 
them  incomprehenfible. 

78.  Phyfical  evil  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
punifhment  for  fin.  Difeafes,  famines,  wars, 

earthquakes,  are  means,  which  God  ufes  to  chai- 

tife 
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tUe  wicked  men  Thus,  they  make  no  fcrupfe 
f  attributing  thele  evils  to  the  feverity  of  a  iuft 
and  good  God.  But,  do  not  thefe  Purges  fal 
mdiicnmmately  upon  the  good  and  bad,  upon 

tor*"  de,V.°Ut’  uPon  the.  innocent  and 
?  '  ,  )  ’  fo  t^lis  proceeding,  would  they 

in^  fh,aGmU  e  rhe/uftice  and  goodnefs  of  a  bet 
g,  he  idea  of  whom  feems  comforting;  to  fo 

many  wretches  whofe  brain  mult  undoubtedly 
be  difordered  by  their  misfortunes,  fmce  they 
orget,  that  their  God  is  the  arbiter,  the  foie  dif- 

pofer  of  the  events  of  this  world.  This  being 
SL  Cri-°Ught  thelmt  to  impute  their  buffer. 

fnfi  ?  TThfra’  lnt°  Xrhofe  arms  thev  %  for  com. 

r  tf'  Unfortunate  father  !  Thou  'confoleft  thy. 
Jff  "Vlj®  bofomof  Providence,  for  the  lofs  of  a 

dear  child  or  beloved  wife,  who  made  thy  han- 

pinefs.  Alas  .  Doff  thou  not  fee,  that  thy  God- 
haskdled  them?  Thy  God  has  rendered  thee 
miferable,  and  thou  defireft  thy  Qod  to,  comfort 

th5p.for  dr.eadful  atffictions,  h?  has  Pent  thee  !• 
ine  chimerical  or  fupernatutal  notions  of  the- 
°  PSY  “ave  fo  fucceeded  rn  deftroyinp'  in  the 
minds  of  men,  the  moft  fimple,  clear,  and  natur¬ 
al  ideas,  that  devotees,  unable  to  accufe  God  of 
malice,  accuftom  themfelves  to  regard  the  fever¬ 
ed  Itrokeg  of  fate,  as  indubitable  proofs  of  celef 
tial  goodneft.  Are  they  in  affliction,  they  are  or¬ 
dered  to  believe,  that  God  loves  them,  that  God 
vints  them,  that  God  wifhes  to  try  them.  Thus 
religion  has  attained  the  art  of  converting  evil 
into  good  !  A  profane  perfon  faid  with  reafon  ; 
if  God  Almighty  thus  treats  thofe ,  whom  he  loves  / 
earnejlly  befeech  him  never  to  think  of  me.  ' 

Men  muff  have  received  very  gloomy  and  cru¬ 
el  ideas  of  their  God,  who  is  called  fo  good,  to 

believe 
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Relieve  that  the  mofl  dreadful  calamities,  and 
piercing  affii&ions  are  marks  of  his  favor  ! 
Would  an  evil  genius,  a  demon,  be  more  ingeni¬ 
ous  in  tormenting  his  enemies,  than  is  fometimes 
the  God  of  goodnefs,  who  fo  often  exercifes  his 
feverity  upon  his  dearelt  friends  ? 

79.  What  fhall  we  fay  of  a  father,  who,  we 
are  allured,  watches  without  intermiflion  over  the 
prdervation  and  happinefs  of  his  weak  and  fhort- 
fighted  children,  and  who  yet  leaves  them  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  wander  at  random  among  rocks,  preci¬ 
pices  and  waters ;  who  rarely  hinders  them  from 
following  their  inordinate  appetites  ;  who  per¬ 
mits  them  to  handle,  without  precaution,  murder¬ 
ous  arms,  at  the  rifk  of  their  life  ?  What  Ihould 
we  think  of  the  fame  father,  if,  inftead  of  imput¬ 
ing  to  himfelf  the  evil,  that  happens  to  his  poor 
children,  he  Ihould  punifh  them  for  their  wander¬ 
ings  in  the  mod  cruel  manner  ?  W e  Ihould  fay, 
with  reafon,  that  this  father  is  a  madman,  who 
unites  injustice  to  folly. 

A  God,  who  punimes  faults,  which  he  could 
have  prevented,  is  deficient  in  wifdcm,  goodnefs 
and  equity.  A  fo  refeeing  God  would  prevent 
evil,  and  thereby  avoid  punifhing  it.  A  good 
God  would  not  punifh  weaknelfe?,  which  he  knew 
to  be  inherent  in  human  nature.  A  juft  God,  if 
he  made  man,  would  not  punilh  him  for  not  be¬ 
ing  made  ftrong  enough  to  refill  his  defires.  To 
punifh  weakness  is  the  moll  unjuft  tyranny.  Is 
it  not  calumniating  a  juft  God,  to  fav,  that  he 
punifhes  men  for  their  faults,  even  in  the  prefent 
life  ?  How  could  he  punifh  beings,  whom  it  be¬ 
longed  to  him  alone  to  reform,  and  who,  while 

they  have  not  grace,  cannot  a  cl  other  wife  than 
they  do  ? 

According 
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According  to  the  principles  of  theologian^ 
fhemfelves,  man,  in  his  prelent  date  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  can  do  nothing  but  evil,  fince,  without  di¬ 
vine  giaco,  he  is  never  able  to  do  good.  Now, 
i>  the  nature  of  man,  left  to  itfelf,  or  deditute  of 
divine  aid,  neceffarily  determines  hint  to  evil,  or 
renders  him  incapable  of  good,  what  becomes  of 
the  free-will  of  man  ?  According  to  fuch  princi¬ 
ples,  man  can  neither  merit  nor  demerit ;  by  re¬ 
warding  man  for  the  good,  he  does,  God  would 
only  reward  hirnfelf;  by  punifhing  man  for  the 
evil,  he  does,  God  would  punifh  him  for  not 
giving  him  grace,  without  which  he  could  not 
poflibly  do  better. 

80.  Theologians  repeatedly  tell  us,  that  man 
is  free,  while  all  their  principles  confpire  to  de¬ 
stroy  his  liberty.  By  endeavoring  to  judify  the 
Divinity,  they  in  reality  accufe  hint  of  the  black¬ 
ed  inju'dice.  They  fuppofe,  that  without  grace, 
man  is  neceffitated  to  do  evil.  They  affirm,  that 
God  will  punifh  him,  becaufe  he  has  not  given 
him  grace  to  do  good  f 

Little  refleflion  will  fuffice  to  convince  us,  that 
man  is  neceflitated  in  all  his  actions,  that  his  free¬ 
will  is  a  chimera,  even  in  the  fydem  of  theolo¬ 
gians.  Does  it  depend  upon  man  to  be  born  of 
fuch  or  fuch  parents  ?  Does  it  depend  upon  man 
to  imbibe  or  not  to  imbibe  the  opinions  of  his 
parents  or  hiftrufitors  ?  If  I  had  been  born  of 
idolatrous  or  Mahometan  parents,  would  it  have 
depended  upon  me  to  become  a  Chridian?  Yet,- 
divines  gravely  affine  us,  that  a  jud  God  will 
damn  without  pity  all  thofe,  to  whom  he  has  not 
given  grace  to  know  the  Chridian  religion  i 

Man’s  birth  is  wholly  independent  of  his  choice. 
He  is  not  afked  whether  he  is  willing,  or  not,  to? 

come 
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come  into  the  world.  Nature  does  not  confult 
him  upon  the  country  and  parents  fhe  gives  him. 
His  ideas,  opinions  and  notions,  true  or  falfe, 
are  neceffary  fruits  of  his  education,  of  which  he 
is  not  mailer.  His  paflions  and  defires  are  nec- 
eflfary  confequences  of  the  temperament  given  him 
by  nature,  and  of  the  ideas  with  which  he  has 
been  infpired.  During  his  whole  life,  his  vo¬ 
litions  and  actions  are  determined  by  his  connex¬ 
ions,  habits,  bufinefs,  pleafures,  converfations, 
and  the  thoughts,  that  are  involuntarily  prefent- 
ed  to  his  mind  ;  in  a  word,  by  a  multitude  of 
events  and  accidents,  which  are  out  of  his  pow¬ 
er.  Incapable  of  looking  into  futurity,  he  knows 
not  what  he  fhall  will,  or  do,  the  fucceeding  mo¬ 
ment.  Man,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  to 
that  of  his  death,  is  not  free  an  inflant.  Man, 
you  will  fay,  wills,  deliberates,  choofes,  determ¬ 
ines ;  hence  you  conclude,  that  his  actions  are 
free.  It  is  true,  that  man  wills,  but  he  is  not 
mailer  of  his  will  or  his  defires ;  he  can  defire 
and  will  only  what  he  judges  advantageous  to 
himfelf ;  he  can  neither  love  pain,  nor  deleft, 
pleafure,  Man,  it  will  be  faid,  fometimes  prefers 
pain  to  pleafure  ;  but  then  he  prefers  a  momen¬ 
tary  pain  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  greater 
and  more  durable  pleafure.  In  this  cafe,  the 
profpect  of  a  greater  good  neceflarily  determines 
him  to  forego  a  lefs  confiderable  good. 

The  lover  does  not  give  his  miftrefs  the  fea¬ 
tures,  which  captivate  him ;  he  is  not  then  m af¬ 
ter  of  loving,  or  not  loving  the  object  of  his  ten- 
dernefs  ;  he  is  not  mailer  of  his  imagination  or 
temperament.  Whence  it  evidently  follows,  that 
man  is  not  mailer  ol  his  volitions  and  defires. 
IBut  man,  you  will  fav,  can  refit  his  defires  ^ 

therefore 
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therefore  he  is  free.  _  Man  refills  his  defireS, 
when  the  motives,  which  divert  him  from  an  ot> 
jsc):,  are  flrcmger  than  thofe,  which  incline  him 
t ou ards  it ;  but  then  his  refiftance  is  neceffary. 
A  man,  whofe  fear  of  difhonor  or  punifhment  is 
greater  than  his  love  of  money,  generally  refills 
the  defire  of  Healing. 

.Are  we  not  free,  when  .we  deliberate  ?  But, 
are  we  inafters  of  knowing  or  not  knowing,  of 
being^  in  doubt  or  certainty  ?  Deliberation  is  a 
neceffary  efled  of  our  uncertainty  refpeding  the 
confluences  of  our  adions.  When  we  are  fure, 
or  think  we  are  fure  of  thefe  confequences,  we 
i-ieceiiari iy  decide,  and  we  then  ad  necelfarily 
according  to  our  true  or  faife  judgment.;  Our 
judgments,  true  or  faife,  are  not  free ;  they  are 
neceffariiy  determined  by  the  ideas,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived,  or  which  our  minds  have  formed. 

Man  is  not  free  in  his  choice  ;  ho  is  evidently 
tieceffitated  to  choofe  what  he  judges  moll  ufeful 
and  agreeable.  Neither  is  he  free,  when  he  fuf- 
pends  his  choice  ;  he  is  forced  to  fufpend  it  until 
lie  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows  the  qualities  of  the 
objeds  p  re  fen  ted  to  him  ;  or  until  he  has  weighed 
the  confequences  of  his  adions.  Man,'  you  will 
lay,  often  decides  in  favor  of  adions,  which  he 
knows  mull  be  detrimental  to  himfelf ;  man 
lometimes  kills  himfelf ;  therefore  he  is  free.  I 
deny  it.  Is  man  mailer  of  reafoning  well  or  ill  ? 
D  o  not  his  reafon  and  wifdom  depend  upon  the 
opinions  he  has  formed,  and  upon  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  his  machine  ?  As  neither  one  nor  the 
other  depends  upon  his  will,  they  are  no  proof 
of  liberty.  *  If  I  lay  a  wager,  that  I  {hall  do,  or 
5  not  do  a  thing,  am  I  not  free  ?  Does  it  not  de- 
4  pend  upon  me  to  do  it  or  not?’  No,  I  anfwer ; 

the 


the  defire  of  winning  the  wager  Will  neceffarily 
determine  yoti  to  do,  or  not  to  do  the  thing  irt 
cjueftion.  But,  fuppofing  I  conlent  to  lofe  the 
wager  ?  Then  the  defire  of  proving  to  me,  that 
you  are  free,  will  have  become  a  flronger  motive 
than  the  defire  of  winning  the  wager,  and  this 
motive  will  have  neceffarily  determined  you  to 
do,  or  not  to  do  the  thing  in  queftion. . 

But,  you  will  fay,  I- feel  free.  This  is  an  illu  i 
non,  that  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  fly  in 
the  fable,  who,  lighting  upon  the  pole  of  a  heavy 
carriage,  applauded  himfelf  for  directing  its 
courfe.  Man,  who  thinks  himfelf  free,  is  a  fly, 
who  imagines  he  has  power  to  move  the  uni- 
verfe,  while  he  is  himfelf  unknowingly  carried 
along  by  it;  ,  ,  . 

The  inward  perfuafion  that  we  are  free  to  do,  or 
llot  to  do  a  thing,  is  but  a  mere  illufion  :  When 
we  will  trace  the  true  principle  of  our  a&ions, 
we  fhall  find,  that  they  are  always  neceflary  con- 
fequences  of  our  volitions  and  defires,  which  are 
never  in  our  power.  You  think  youtfelf  free, 
becaufe  you  do  what  you  will ;  but  are  you  free 
to  will,  or  not  to  will,  to  defire,  or  not  to  defire  ? 
Are  not  your  volitions  and  defires  neceffarily  ex¬ 
cited  by  objects  or  qualities  totally  independent 
bf  you  ? 

J  ..  .*  +,  . 

8 1 .  ‘If  the  adions  of  men  are  neceflary  ;  if 
*  men  afe  not  free,  by  what  right  does  fociety 
‘  punifh  criminals,. who  infeft  it?  Is  it  not  very 
‘  urijuft:  to  chaftife  beings,  who  could  not  ad  oth- 
‘  erwife  than  they  have  done  ?*  If  the  wicked  ad: 
neceffarily  according  to  the  impulfes  of  their 
evil  nature,  fociety,  in  punifhing  them,  ads  nec¬ 
effarily  by  the  defire  of  prefervation.  Certain 
sbjeds  neceffarily  produce  in  us  the  fenfation  of 

S*  pain ; 
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pain ;  our  nature  then  forces  us  to  hate  thetas 
and  avert  them  from  us.  .A.tyger,  preffed  by 
hunger,  fprings  upon  the  man,  whom  he  wifnes 
to  devour ;  but  this  man  is  not  mailer  of  his  fear, 
and  necefiarily  feeks  means  to  deftroy  the  tyger. 

82.  ‘If*  every  thing  be  neceflary,  the  errors* 
4  opinions  and  ideas  of  men  are  fatal ;  and  if  fo, 
‘how  or  why  ihpuld  we  attempt  to  reform  them  V 
The  errors  of  men  are  a  neceifary  confequence  of 
their  ignorance ;  their  ignorance,  prejudice  and 
credulity  are  neceflary  confequences  of  their  in- 
experience,  negligence,  and  want  of  refle&ion,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  delirioufnefs  or  lethargy  are 
neceflary  efte&s.of  certain  difeafes.  Truth,  ex¬ 
perience,  reflection,  and  reafon,  are  remedies  cal¬ 
culated  to  cure  ignorance,  fanaticifm  and  follies, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  bleeding  is  proper  to  calm 
delirioufnefs.  But,  you  will  aik,  why  does  not 
truth  produce  this  effect  upon  many  difordered 
heads  ?  It  is  becaufe  fome  difeafes  refill  all  rem¬ 
edies  5  becaufe  it  is  impofiible  to  cure  obllinate 
patients,  who  refufe  the  remedies  prefented  to 
them  ;  becaufe  the  intereft  of  fome  men,  and  the 
folly  of  others  necefiarily  oppofe  the  admiffion  of 

truth. 

/ 

A  eaufe  produces  its  effect,  only  when  its  ac¬ 
tion  is  not  interrupted  by  ftronger  caufes,  which 
then  weaken,  or  render  ufelefs,  the  aCtion  of  the 
former.  It  is  impoflible  that  the  belt  arguments 
ffiould  be  adopted  by  men,  who  are  interefted  in 
error,  prejudiced  in  its  favor,  and  who  decline  all 
reflection ;  but  truth  mult  necefiarily  undeceive 
honefi:  minds,  who  feek  her  fmcerely.  Truth  is 
a  eaufe,  which  necefiarily  produces  its  effeCt, 
when  its  impulfe  is  not  intercepted  by  caufes, 
which  fufpend  its  effects.- 

8 3.  ‘To. 


83.  <  To  deprive  man  of  his  free  will,  Is,  it 
<  faid,  to  make  him  a  mere  machine,  an  a'utoma- 
4  toil.  Without  liberty,  he  will  no  longer  have 
*  either  merit  or  virtue.'  What  is  merit  in  man? 
It  is  a  manner  of  acting,  which  renders  him  efti- 
tnable  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-beings.  What  is 
virtue  ?  It  is  a  difpofition,  which  inclines  us  to 
do  good  to  others.  What  can  there  be  contempti¬ 
ble  in  machines,  or  automatons,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  efieds  fo  defirable?  Marcus  Aurplius 
was  a  very  ufeful  fpring  to  the  vaft  machine  of  the 
Roman  empire.  By  what  right  would  a  machine 
Hefpife  a  inachine,  whofe  fp rings  facilitate  its  ac¬ 
tion  ?  Good  men  are  fprings,  which  fecond  fo- 
fciety  in  its  tendency  to  happinefs  ;  the  wicked 
are  ill-formed  fprings,  which  difturb  the  order, 
progrefs,  and  harmony  of  fociety.  If,  for  its 
own  utility,  fociety  cherifhes  and  rewards  the 
good,  it  hates,  defpifes  and  deftroys  the  wicked, 
as  ufelefs  or  hurtful. 

,  84;  The  world  is  a  necelfary  agent.  All  the 
beings*  that  compofe  it,  are  united  to  each  other, 
and  cannot  ad  otherwile  than  they  do,  fo  long 
as  they  are  moved  by  the  fame  caufes,  and  have 
the  fame  properties.  Do  they  lofe  properties  ? 
They  will  neceffarily  ad  in  a  different  way.  God 
himfelf,  admitting  for  a  moment  his  exiftence, 
cannot  be  confidered  as  a  free  agent.  If  there 
exifled  a  God,  his  manner  of  ading  wxmld  nee- 
eflarily  be  determined  by  the  properties  inherent 
in  his  nature  ;  nothirig  would  be  capable  of  arreft- 
ing  or  altering  his  will.  This  being  granted, 
neither  our  adions,  prayers,  nor  facrifices  could 
fufpend,  or  change  his  invariable  condud  and 
immutable  defigns ;  whence  we  are  forced  to  in¬ 
fer,  that  all  religion  \yould  be  ufelefs. 

E  a  85.  Were. 
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.  8  5*  .  Were  not  divines  in  perpetual  contradic¬ 
tion  with  themfelves,  they  would  fee,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  hypothefes,  man  cannot  be  re¬ 
puted  iiee  an  inftant;  Do  they  not  fuppofe  man 
continually  dependent  on  his  God  ?  Is  he  free, 
when  he  cannot  exift  and  be  preferved  without 
God,  and  ceafes  to  exift  at  the  pleafure  of  his  fu- 
preme  will  ?  If  God  has  made  man  out  of  noth- 
ing  ;  it  his  prefervation  is  a  continued  creation  ; 
if  God  cannot,  an  inftant,  lofe  fight  of  his  crea¬ 
ture  ;  if  whatever  happens  to  hitn,  is  an  efteft  of 
the  divine  will ;  if  man  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
felf ;  if  all  the  events,  which  he  experiences,  are 
effefts  of  the  divine  decrees ;  if  he  does  no  good 
without  grace  from  on  high,  how  can  they  main¬ 
tain,  that  man  enjoys  a  moment’s  liberty  ?  If  God 
did  not  preferve  him  in  the  moment  of  fin,  how 
could  man  fin  ?  If  God  then  preferves  him,  God 
forces  him  to  exift,  that  he  may  fim 

86.  The  Divinity  is  frequently  compared  to  a 
king,  whofe  revolted  fubjefts  are  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  faid,  he  has  a  right  to  re¬ 
ward  the  fubjefts  who  remain  faithful  to  him,  and 
to  punilh  the  rebellious*  This  companion  is  not 
juft  in  any  of  its  parts.  God  prefides  over  a 
machine,  every  fpring  of  which  he  has  created. 
Thefe  fprings  aft  agreeably  to  the  manner,  in 
which  God  has  formed  them ;  he  ought  to  im¬ 
pute  it  to  his  own  unlkiifulnefs,  if  thefe  fprings 
do  not  Contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  machine, 
into  which  it  was  his  will  to  infert  them.  God 
is  a  creating  king,  who  has  created  to  himfelf 
fubjefts,  of  every  defeription ;  who  has  formed 
them  according  to  his  own  good  pleafure;  whofe 
will  can  never  find  refiftance.  If  God  has  re¬ 
bellious  fubjefts  in  his  empire,  it  is  becaufe  God 

has 
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has  refotved  to  have  rebellious  fubjects.  If  the 
fins  of  men  dilturb  the  order  of  the  world,  it  is 
becaufe  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  this  order  fhould 
be  difturbed. 

Nobody  dares  to  call  in  queftion  the  divine 
juftice  ;  yet,  under  the  government  of  a  juft  God, 
we  fee  nothing  but  a£ts  of  injuftice  and  violence. 
Force  decides  the  fate  of  nations,  equity  feems 
baniflied  from  the  earth  ;  a  few  men  iport,  un- 
punifhed,  with  the  peace,  property,  liberty,  and 
life  of  all  others.  All  is  diforder  in  a  world  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  God,  who  is  faid  to  be  infinitely  dif- 
pleafed  with  diforder. 

87.  Altho’  men  arc  forever  admiring  the  wifi 
dom,  goodnefs,  juftice,  and  beautiful  order  of 
Providence,  they  are,  in  reality,  never  fatisfied 
with  it.  Do  not  the  prayers,  continually  ad- 
drefifed  to  heaven,  (hew,  that  men  are  by  no. 
means  fatisfied  with  the  divine  difpenfations  ?  To 
pray  to  God  for  a  favor,  {hews  diffidence  of  his 
watchful  care;  to  pray  to  him  to  avert  or  put  an 
end  to  an  evil,  is  to  endeavor  to  obftruft  the 
courfe  of  his  juftice  ;  to  implore  the  afliftance  of 
God  in  our  calamities,  is  to  addrefs  the  author 
himfelf  of  thefe  calamities  to  reprefent  to  him, 
that  he  ought,  for  our  fake,  to  reflify  his  plan, 
which  does  not  accord  with  our  mtereft. 

The  Optimift,  or  he,  who  maintains  that  all  is: 
welL  and  who  inceflantly  cries  that  we  live  in  tbit 

4 

bejt  world  poffible ,  to  be  confident,  fliould  ne\  er 
pray  ;  neither  ought  he  to  expert  another  world, 
where  man  will  be  happier.  Can  there  be  a  fi  t¬ 
ter  world  than  the  hejl  world  pojjlble  ?  Some  the¬ 
ologians  have  treated  the  Optimifts  as  impiou;*, 
for  having  intimated  that  God  could  not  produce 
a  better  world,  than  that  in  which  we  live.  Ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  thefe  doctors,  it  is  to  limit  the  poweS 
of  God,  and  to  offer  him  infult.  But  do  not 
thefe  divines  fee,  that  it  fhews  much  lefs  indignity 
to  God,  to  affert  that  he  has  done  his  belt  intro¬ 
ducing  this  world,  than  to  fay,  that,  being  able  tq 
produce  a  better,  he  has  had  malice  enough  tq 
produce  a  very  bad  one  ?  If  the  Optimift,  by  his 
fyftem,  uetiacts  .irom  the  divine  powsr^  the  theo¬ 
logian,  who  treats  him  as  a  blafphemer,  is  him- 
felf  a  blafphenier  ;  who  offends  the  goodnefs  of 
God  in  efpouiing  the  caufe  of  his  omnipotence. 

88.  When  we  complain  of  the  evils,  of  which 
our  world  is  the  theatre,  we  are  referred  to  the 
other  world,  where,  it  is  faid,  God  will  make 
reparation  for  all  the  iniquity  and  mifery,  which, 
for  a  time,  he  permits  here  below.  But  if  God, 
iuffering  his  eternal  juftice  to  remain  at  reft  for 
a  long  time,  could  confent  to  evil  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  our  prefent  world,  what 
aflurance  have  we,  that,  during  the  continuance 
of  another  world,  divine  juftice  will  not,  in  like 

manner,  deep  over  the  miferies  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  ? 

They  confole  us  for  our  fufferings  by  faying, 
that  God  is  patient,  and  that  his  juftice,  though 
often  flow,  is  not  the  lefs  fure.  But  do  they  not 
fee,  that  patience  is  incompatible  with  a  juft,  im¬ 
mutable,  and  omnipotent  being  ?  Can  God  then 
permit  injuftice,  even  for  an  inftant  ?  To  tempo¬ 
rize  with  a  known  evil,  announces  either  weak- 
nefs,  uncertainty,  or  collufion ;  to  tolerate  evil, 
when  one  has  power  to  prevent  it,  i§  to  confent  to 

the  commifiion  of  evil. 

*  ♦ 

89.  Divines  every  where  exclaim,  that  God 
is  inlinitely  juft ;  but  that  his  juftice  is  not  the 
juMcs  cf  man .  Of  what  kind  or  nature  then  is 
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this  divine  juftice  ?  What  idea  can  I  form  of  a 
juftice,  which  fo  often  refembles  injuftice  ?  Is  it 
not  to  confound  all  ideas  of  juff  and  unjuft,  to 
fay,  that  what  is  equitable  in  God  is  iniquitous 
in  his  Creatures  ?  How  can  we  receive  for  oui 
model  a  being,  whofe  divine  perfections  are  pre- 
cifely  the  reverfe  of  human  ? 

<  God,  it  is  faid,  is  lbvereign  arbiter  of  our 
4  deftinics.  His  fupreme  power,  which  nothing 

*  can  limit,  juftly  permits  him  to  do  with  the 

*  works  of  his  own  hands  according  to  his  good 
4  pleafure.  A  worm  of  earth,  like  man,  has  no 
4  right  even  to  complain.’  This  arrogant  ftyle 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  language,  ufed 
by  the  minifters  of  tyrants,  when  they  flop  the 
mouths  of  thofe  who  fuffer  from  their  violences* 
It  cannot  then  be  the  language  of  the  minifters 
of  a  God,  whofe  equity  is  highly  extolled  ;  it  is 
not  made  to  be  impofed  upon  a  being,  who  rea* 
fons.  Minifters  of  a  juft  God  !  I  will  inform 
you  then,  that  the  greateft  power  cannot  confer 
upon  your  God  himfelf  the  right  of  being  unjuft 
even  to  the  vileft  of  his  creatures.  A  defpot  is 
not  a  God.  A  God,  who  arrogates  to  himfelf 
the  right  of  doing  evil,  is  a  tyrant  ;  a  tyrant  is 
not  a  model  for  men  \  he  nuili:  be  an  object  ex¬ 
ecrable  to  their  eyes. 

Is  it  not  indeed  ftrange,  that  in  order  to  juftify 
the  Divinity,  they  make  him  every  moment  the 
moft  unjuft  of  beings !  As  loon  as  we  complain 
of  his  conduct,  they  think  to  filcnce  us  by  alledg¬ 
ing,  that  Qod  is  majler  ;  which  figaiiies,  that  God, 
being  the  ftrongeft,  is  not  bound  by  ordinary 
rules.  But  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft  is  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  all  rights  \  it  can  feem  a  right  only  to 
the  eyes  of  a  fa v age  conqueror,  who  in  the  heat 
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of  his  fury  imagines,  that  he  may  do  whatever  he 
pleaies  with  the  unfortunate  victims,  whom  he 
has  conquered.  Ihis  barbarous  right  can  ap^ 
pear  legitimate  only  to  flaves  blind  enough  to  be* 
I  ley  Cj  that  every  thing  is  lawful  to  tyrants,  whon^ 
they  feci  too  weak  to  refill. 

In  the  bofom  of  the  greateft  calamities,  do  not 
devout  perfons,  thipugh  a  ridiculous  ftmplicity, 
or  rather  a  ienfible  contradiction  in  terms,  ex¬ 
claim,  that  the  Aimighty  is  rnajler*  Thus,  incon- 
fiftent  reafoners,  you  lincerely  believe,  that  the 
Almighty  fends  you  peftilence,  that  the  Almighty 
gives  you  war,  that  the  Almighty  is  the  caufe  of 
faniine,  in  a  word,  that  the  Almighty ,  all  this 
while  good,  has  the  will  and  right  to  inflift  the 
greateft  evils,  you  can  bear !  Ceafe,  at  leaft,  to 
call  your  God  good ,  when  he  does  you  evil ;  fay 
not,  that  he  is  juft,  fay  that  he  is  the  ftrongeft, 
and  that  it  is  irnpoffilple  fpr  you  to  ward  off  the 
blows  of  his  caprice. 

Cody  fay  you,  chajlifes  only  for  our  good*  But 
what  real  good  can  reiult  to  a  people  from  being 
exterminated  by  the  plague,  ravaged  by  wars, 
corrupted  by  the  examples  of  perverfe  rulers, 
continually  crpfhed  under  the  iron  fceptre  of  a 
lucceffion  of  mercftefs  tyrants,  annihilated  by  the 
fcourges  of  a  bad  government,  whole  deftru&ive 
effects  are  often  felt  for  ages?  The  eyes  of  faith 
muft  be  itrange  eyes,  if  with  them  we  can  fee  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  rnoft  dreadful  and  durable  calam¬ 
ities,  in  the  vices  and  follies  with  which  our.  fpe- 
cies  is  afflidted. 

90.  .  What  ftrange  ideas  of  divine  juflice  muff 
Chriftians  have,  who  are  taught  to  believe,  that 
their  God,  in  view  of  reconciling  to  himfelf  the 
human  race,  guilty,  though  unconfcious,  of  the 
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fin  of  their  fathers,  has  put  to  death  his  own  fon, 
who  was  innocent  and  incapable  of  finning  ? 
What  fhould  we  fay  of  a  king,  whofe  fubje&s 
fhould  revolt,  and  who,  to  appeafe  himfelf,  fliould 
find  no  other  expedient  than  to  put  to  death  the 
heir  of  his  crown,  who  had  no  concern  in  the 
general  rebellion?  It  is,  the  Chriftian  will. fay, 
through  goodnefs  to  his  fqbjeCts,  unable  of  them- 
felves  to  fatisfy  divine  juftice,  that  God  has  con- 
fented  to  the  cruel  death  of  his  fon.  But  the 
goodnefs  of  a  father  to  ftrangers  does  not  give 
him  the  right  of  being  unjuft  and  barbarous  to 
his  own  fon.  All  the  qualites,  which  theology 
afcribes  to  God,  reciprocally  deftroy  one  another. 
The  exercife  of  one  of  his  perfections  is  always 
at  the  expenfe  of  another. 

Has  the  Jew  more  rational  ideas  of  divine  juft- 
ice,  than  the  Chriftian  ?  The  pride  of  a  king 
kindles  the  anger  of  heaven  ;  Jehovah  caufes 
the  peftilence  to  defcend  upon  his  innocent  peo¬ 
ple  ;  feventy  thoufand  fubjeCts  are  exterminated 
to  expiate  the  fault  of  a  monarch,  whom  the 
goodnefs  of  God  has  refolved  to  fpare. 

91.  Notwithftanding  the  various  atts  of  in« 
juftice,  with  which  all  religions  delight  to  black¬ 
en  the  Divinity,  mep.  cannot  confent  to  accufe 
him  of  iniquity.  They  fear,  that,  like  the  tyrants 
of  this  world,  truth  will  offend  him,  and  redouble 
upon  them  the  weight  of  his  malice  and  tyranny. 
They  hearken  therefore  to  their  priefts,  who  tell 
them,  that  their  God  is  a  tender  father  ;  that  this 
God  is  an  equitable  pionarch,  whofe  qbjeCt  in 
this  world  is  to  affure  himfelf  of  the  love,  obedi¬ 
ence  and  refpeft  qf  hi§  fubjefts  ;  who  gives  them 
liberty  of  ailing  only  to  afford  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meriting  his  favors,  and  of  acquiring 

an 
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an  eternal  happinefs,  which  he  does  not  owe 
them.  By  what  figns  can  men  difcover  the  ten- 
deinels  of  a  father,  who  has  given  life  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  children  merely  to  draa-  out 
upon  the  earth  a  painful,  reftlefs,  bitter  exi (fence  ? 
Is  there  a  more  unfortunate  prefent,  than  that 
pretended  liberty,  which,  we  are  told,  men  are 

very  liable  to  abufe,  and  thereby  to  incur  eternal 
mifery? 

92.  By  calling  mortals  to  life,  what  a  cruel 
and  dangerous  part  has  not  the  Deity  force-d. 
them  to  aft  ?  Thrown  into  the  world  without 
then  confent,  provided  with  a  temperament  of 
which  they  are  not  mailers,  animated  by  paffions 
and  defires  inherent  in  their  nature,  expofed  to 
fnares  which  they  have  not  power  to  efcape,  hur- 
ried  away  by  events  which  they  could  not  fore- 
fee  or  prevent,  unhappy  mortals  are  compelled 
to  run  a  career,  which  may  lead  them  to  punifh- 
rnents  horrible  in  duration  and  violence  ! 

Travellers  inform  us,  that  in  a  country  of  Ana 
reigns  a  Sultan  very  abfolute  even  in  his  whims. 
By  a  flrange  madnefs,  this  prince  fpends  his  time 
feated  at  a  table,  upon  which  are  placed  three 
dice  and  a  dice-box.  One  end  of  the  table  is 
covered  with  pieces  of  filver,  defigned  to  excite 
the  avarice  of  hri  courtiers  and  people,  by  whom 
the  Sultan  is  furrounded.  He,  knowing  the  foi¬ 
ble  of  his  fubjefts,  addreffes  them  nearly  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Slaves,  I  wijh  your  happinefs.  My  goodnefs 
propofes  to  enrich  you,  and  make  you  all  happy.  Do 
you  fee  thefe  trea fares  ?  Well,  they  are  for  you  ; 
Jlrive  to  gain  them  ;  let  each,  in  his  turn,  take  the 
box  and  dice  ;  whoever  has  the  fortune  to  throw 
fixes,  Jhall  be  mafler  of  the  trsafure.  But,  1  fore¬ 
warn  yeu,  that  thofe  who  have  not  the  happinefs  t» 
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throw  the  number  required  Jhall  be  precipitated  for¬ 
ever  into  a  dark  dungeon ,  where  my  jujlice  demands 
that  they  be  burned  with  a  flow  fire .  Upon  this 
difcourie  of  the  monarch,  the  company  look  at 
each  other  affrighted.  No  one  wiffies  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  fo  dangerous  a  chance.  14  hat !  lays 
the  enraged  S-ultan,  does  no  one  appear  to  play? 
But ,  youmuji  !  My  glory  demands  that  you  play . 
Tou  will  play  then  ;  obey  without  reply .  It  is  well 
to  obferve,  that  the  dice  of  the  defpot  are  fo  pre¬ 
pared,  that  out  of  a  hundred  thoufand  throws,, 
there  is  but  one,  which  can  gain  the  number  re¬ 
quired,  Thus  the  generous  monarch  has  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  his  prifon  well  filled,  and  his 
riches  feldom  ravifhed  from  him.  Mortals  !  this 
Sultan  is  your  GOD  ;  his  treasure  is  heav¬ 
en  \  his  dungeon  is  hell,  and  you  hold  the 
picE  ! 

93.  Divines  repeatedly  affure  us,  that  we  owe 
to  Providence  infinite  gratitude  for  the  number- 
lefs  bleffings  ffie  bellows  upon  us.  They  loudly 
extol  the  happinefs  of  exiftence.  But,  alas  !  how 
many  mortals  are  truly  fansfied  with  their  mode 
of  exiftence  ?  If  life  has  fweets,  with  how  much 
bitternefs  is  it  not  mixed  ?  Does  not  a  fingle 
chagrin  often  fuffice  fuddenly  to  empoifon  the 
moll  peaceable  and  fortunate  life  ?  Are  there 
many,  who,  if  it  were  in  their  power,  would  be¬ 
gin  again,  at  the  fame  price,  the  painful  career, 
in  which,  without  their  confent,  ddtiny  has  placed 
them  ? 

You  fay,  that  exiftence  alone  is  a  great  bleff- 
ing.  But  is  not  this  exiftence  continually  troub¬ 
led  with  chagrins,  fears,  and  maladies  often  cruel 
and  little  deferved  ?  May  not  this  exiftence, 
threatened  on  fo  manv  fides,  be  torn  from  us 

every 
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every  moment  ?  Where  is  the  man,  who,  afte*. 
itvmg  foine  time  in  the  world,  has  not  been  de- 
|  ri\  cu  ox  a  near  fpoufe,  beloved  child,  or  confol- 
mg  friend,  whofe  lofs  every  moment  intrudes  up¬ 
on  his  thoughts  ?  There  are  few,  who  have  not 
een  forced  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  misfortune ; 
there  are  few,  who  have  not  defired  their  end. 
finally  it  aid  not  depend  upon  us  to  exiit  or- not 
to  exift.  Should  the  bird  then  be  fo  very  grate- 

u  £°  ,t^le  fpw^er  for  taking  him.  in  his  net  and 
confining  bun  in  his  cage  for  his  diverfion  and 
afterwards  for  his  nourifhm ent  ? 

94*  ^  Not^ithftanding  tne  infirmities,  chagrin 
and  rnifery,  which  man  is  forced  to  undergo  in 
tms  world  ;  in  fpite  of  the  dangers,  his  alarmed 
imagination  (hews  him  in  another,  he  has  never- 
tneleis  the  folly  to  think  himlelf  the  favorite  of 

i!-S  ®GC7  otJje'“"  °-  all  his  cares,  the  foie  end 
of  au  his. works.  He  imagines,  tha,t  the  whole 
univerie  is  made  for  him  y  he  arrogantly  calls 
himfelr  the  king  of  nature ,  and  values  himfelf  far- 
above  otiier  animals.  Mortal !  upon  what  canffc 
thou  found  thy  haughty  pretenfions  ?  It  is,  fa  ye  ft 
tiiou,  upon  thy  foul,  upon  thy  reafon,  upon  the 
djblime  faculties,  which  enable  thee  to  exercife 
an  abfolute  empire  over  the  beings,  which  fur- 
round  thee.  But,  weak  fovereign  of  the  world  !< 
art  thou  fure,  a  moment,  of  the  continuance  of 
thy  reign  ?  Do  not  the  fmalleft  atoms  of  matter, 
which  thou  defpifeft,  fuffice  to  tear  thee  from  thy 
throne,  and  deprive  thee  of  life  ?  Finally,  doe’s 
not  the  king  of  animals  at  laft  become  the  food 
of  worms  ?  Thou  fpeakeft  of  thy  foul !  But  dolt 
thou  know  what  a  fopl  is  ?  Doft  thou  not  fee, 

'  Hat  this  foul  is  only  the  aflemblage  of  thy  organs, 
from  which  refults  life  ?  Would  if  thou  then  re* 
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fufe  a  foul  to  other  animals,  who  live,  think; 
judge,  compare,  feek  pleafure,  avoid  pain,  like 
thee,  and  who  often  have  organs,  which  ferve 
them  better  than  thine  ?  Thou  boaftefl  of  thy 
intellectual  faculties  ;  but  do  thefe  faculties,  of 
which  thou  art  fo  proud,  make  thee  happier  than 
other  animals  ?  Doff  thou  often  make  ufe  of  that 
reafon,  in  which  thou  gloried,  and  to  which  thy 
religion  commands  thee  not  to  liflen  ?  Are  thole 
bruies,  which  thou  difdaineft,  becaufe  they  are 
weaker  or  lefs  cunning  than  thou  art,  fubjeCt  to 
chagrin,  to  mental  pains,  to  a  thoufand  frivolous 
paffions,  to  a  thoufand  imaginary  wants,  to  which 
thy  heart  is  a  continual  prey  ?  Are  they,  like  thee, 
tormented  by  the  pad,  alarmed  at  the  future  ? 
Confined  folely  to  the  prefent,  does  not  what  you 
call  their  injiincl ,  and  what  I  call  theirintelligencei 
fuffice  to  preferve  and  defend  them,  and  to  fup~ 
ply  them  with  all  their  wants  ?  Does  not  this  in- 
ftinft,  of  which  thou  fpeakeft  with  contempt, 
often  ferve  them  better  than  thy  wonderful  facul¬ 
ties  ?  Is  not  their  peaceful  ignorance  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  them,  than  thofe  extravagant  medita¬ 
tions  and  worthlefs  refearehes,  which  render  thee 


unhappy,  and  for  which  thy  zeal  urges  thee  even 
to  maflacre  the  beings  of  thy  fo  noble  fpecies  ? 
Finally,  have  thefe  beads,  like  fo  many  mortals, 
a  troubled  imagination,  which  makes  them  fear, 
not  only  death,  but  likewife  eternal  torments,  by 
which  they  think  it  followed  ? 

Augustus,  hearing  that  Herod,  king  of 
Judea,  had  put  to  death  his  fons,  exclaimed  ; 
It  is  mush  better  to  be  Herod’s  hog%  than  his  fan. 
As  much  may  be  faid  of  man.  This  dear  child  of 
Providence  runs  far  greater  rifks  than  all  other 
animals  after  having  fufierred  much  in  this 
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world,  docs  he  not  imagine,  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  fullering  eternally  in  another  ? 

95-  Where  is  the  precife  line  of  diftinCfion  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  .animals  whom  he  calls 
brutes  ?  In.  what  does  he  differ  elfentially  from 
beafts ?  It  is,  we  are  told,  by  his  intelligence,  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  his  reafoni,  that  man  ap¬ 
pears  fuperior  to  all  other  animals,  who,  in  all 
their  actions,  move  Only  by  phylical  impulfes^  in 
which  reafon  has  no  fhare.  But  finally,  brutes, 
having  fewer  wants  than  mail,  eafily  do  without 
his  intellectual  faculties  which  would  be  perfect¬ 
ly  ufelefs  in  their  mode  of  exiftence.  Their  in- 
ItinCt  is  fufticierit ;  while  all  the  faculties  of  man 
fcarcely  fuffice  to  render  his  exiftence  fupporta- 
ble,  and  to  fatisfy  the  wants,  which  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  prejudices  and  inftitutions;  multiply  to  his 
torment.  , 

Brutes  afe  not  ftruck  by  the  fame  objects,  as 
man they  have  not  the  fame  wants,  defires,  nor 
fancies  ;  they  very  foon  arrive  to  maturity,  while 
the  mind  of  man  feldom  attains  to  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  free  exercife  of  its  faculties,  and  tafuch 
a  ufe  of  them,  as  is  conducive  to  his  happinefs. 

96.  We  are  affured,  that  the  human  foul  is  g 
firnple  fubftance.  It  fhould  then  be  the'  fame  in. 
every  individual  of  the  human  fpecies,  who  ought 
all  to  have  the  fame  intelleCiual  faculties  ;  yet 
this  is  not  the  caie.  Men  differ  as  much  in  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  as  in;  the  features  of  the 
face.  There  are  human  beings  as  different  from 
one  another,  as  man  is  from  a  horfe  or  a  dog. 
What  conformity  or  refemblance  do  we  find  be¬ 
tween  fome  men  ?  What  an  infinite  diftance  is 
there  between  the  genius  of  a  Lqgke  or  a  New'. 

tox. 
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ton,  and  that  of  a  peafant,  Hottentot,  or  Lap* 
lander  ? 

Man  differs  from  other  animals  only  in  his  or¬ 
ganization,  which  enables  him  to  produce  effects, 
of  which  they  are  rot  capable*  The  variety,  ob- 
fervable  in  the  organs  of  individuals  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  fuflices  to  explain  the  differences  in 
what  is  called  their  intellectual  faculties.  More 
or  lefs  delicacy  in  thefe  organs,  warmth  in  the 
blood,  mobility  in  the  fluids,  flexibility  or  ftift- 
nefs  in  the  fibres  and  nerves,  muff  neceffarily 
produce  the  infinite  diverfity,  we  obferve  in  the* 
minds  of  men.  It  is  by  exercife,  habit  and  edu¬ 
cation*  that  the  mind  is  unfolded  and  becomes 
fuperior  to  that  of  others  ;^man,  without  cul¬ 
ture  and  experience,  is  as  void  of  reafon  and  in- 
duftry,  as  the  brute.  A  ftupid  mar  is  one,  whole 
organs  move  with  difficulty,  whole  brain  does  not. 
eafily  vibrate,  whofe  blood  circulates  flowly.  A 
man  of  genius  is  he,  whofe  organs  are  flexible, 
whole  fenfations  are  quick,  whofe  brain  vibrates 
with  celerity.  A  learned  man  is  he,  whole  or¬ 
gans  and  brain  have  been  long  exercifed  upon 
objeCIs  to  which  he  is  devoted. 

Without  culture,  experience,  or  reafon,  is  not 
man  more  contemptible  and  worthy  of  hatred, 
than  the  vileft  infeCts  or  moil  ferocious  beafts  ? 
Is  there  in  nature  a  more  deteftable  being,  than  a 
Tiberius,  a  Nero,  or  a  Caligula  ?  Have  then 
thefe  deftroyers  of  the  human  race,  known  by  the 
name  of  conquerors,  more  eftimable  fouls  than 
bears,  lions,  or  panthers  ?  Are  there  in  the  world 
animals  more  deteftable  than  tyrants  ? 

97.  The  fuperiority,  which  man  fo  unreasona¬ 
bly- arrogates  over  other  animals,  foon  vanifhes 
in  the  eyes  of  reafon*  when  we  refleCt  on  human 
e  extravagances.* 
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extravagances.  How  many  animals  Ihew  rrio t£ 
mildnefs,  reflexion  and  reafon,  than  the  animal j 
who  calls  himfelf  reafonable  above  all  others  ? 
Are  there  among  men,  fo  often  enllaved  and  op- 
prefled,  facie  ties  as  well  conftituted  as  thdfe  of 
ants,  bees  or  beavers  ?  Do  we  ever  fee  ferocious 
beafts  of  the  fame  fpecies  rendezvous  in  plains  to 
mangle  and  deftroy  one  another  without  profit  ? 
Do  we  ever  fee  religious  wars  among  them  ?  The 
cruelty  of  beafts  towards  other  fpecies  arifes  from 
hunger,  the  neceffity  of  nourifhment  ;  the  cruel- 
ty  of  man  towards  man  arifes  only  from  the  vani¬ 
ty  of  his  mafters  and  the  folly  of  his  impertinent 
prejudices.'  ,  ,  . 

Speculative  men,  who  imagine,  or  who  endeav¬ 
or  to  make  us  believe,  that  all  in  the  univerfe  was 
made  for  man,  are  much  embarraffed,  when  we 
afk,  how  fo  many  hurtful  animals,  who  continu¬ 
ally  infeft  our  abode,  can  contribute  to  the-  hap- 
pinefs  of  man  ?  What  known  advantage  refults' 
to  the  friend  of  the  gods,  from  being  bitten  by  ar 
riper,  flung  by  a  gnat,  devoured  by  vermin,  tom 
in  pieces  by  a  tyger,  &c  ?  Would  not  all  thefe 
animals  reafon  as  juftly  as  our  theologians,  fhoulef 
they  pretend  that  man  was  made  for  them  ? 

An  Eastern  Taz£. 

98.  At  fome  diftance  from  Bagdad,  aDervis,* 
renowned  for  his  fanftity,  paffed  his  days  in  an 
agreeable  folitude.  The  neighboring  inhabit¬ 
ants,  to  obtain  an  interefl  in  his  prayers,  daily 
flocked  to  his  hermitage  to  carry  him  provifions 
and  prefents.  The  holy  man  without  ceafinggave 
thanks  to  God  for  the  blefiings,  with  which  his 
providence  loaded  him.  ‘  O  Allah  !  faid  he, 

4  how  ineffable  is  thy  love  to  thy  fervants.  What 

c  have 
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*  have  I  done  to  merit  the  favors,  that  I  receive 

*  from  thy  bounty  ?  O  Monarch  of  the  ikies  !  O 
‘  Father  of  nature  !  what  praifes  could  worthily 
e  celebrate  thy  munificence,  and  thy  paternal 
i  care  !  O  Allah  !  how  great  is  thy  goodnefs  to 
‘  the  children  of  men  !’  Penetrated  with  gratitude, 
our  hermit  made  a  vow  to  undertake,  for  the 
feventh  time,-  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  war, 
which  then  fubfilled  between  the  Persians  and 
Turks,  could  not  induce  him  to  defer  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  pious  enterprife.  Full  of  confidence  in 
God,  he  fets  out  under  the  inviolable  fafeguard  of 
a  refpeded  habit.  He  paffes  through  the  hcftile 
troops  without  any  obftacle  ;  lar  from  being  mo¬ 
lded,  be  receives,  at  every  ftep,  marks  of  vene¬ 
ration  from  the  foldiers  of  the  two  parties;  At 
length,  born  down  with  fatigue,  he  is  obliged  to 
feek  refuge  againft  the  rays  of  a  fcorching  fun  ; 
he  finds  it  under  the  cool  fiiade  of  a  group  of  palm- 
trees,  whole  roots  were  watered  by  a  limpid 
dream.  In  this  folitary  place,  whole  peace  was 
didurbec!  only  by  the  murmur  of  waters  and  the 
warbling  of  birds,  the  man  of  God  finds  not  only 
an  enchanting  retfeat,  but  a  'delicious  repad. 
He  has  only  to  put  forth  his  hand  to  gather  dates 
and  other  pleafant  fluffs  ;  the  brook  affords  him 
the  means  of  quenching  his  third  ;  a  green  turf 
loon  invites  him  to  deep  ;  upon  waking  he  per¬ 
forms  the  facred  ablution,  and  exclaims  in  a 
tranfpoft  of  joy  ;  ‘  O  ailah  !  how  great  is  thy 
‘  goodnefs  to  the  children  of  men  !’  After  his  re- 
frefnment,  being  full  of  drength  and  gaiety,  our 
faint  purfues  his  way  ;  it  leads  him  for  ;omt  time 
acrofs  a  finding  country,  which  prefects  nothing 
to  his  eyes  but  flowery  hillocks,  enamelled  mea¬ 
dow's,  and  trees  loaded  with  fruit.  Affected  by 
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this  fight,  he  ceafes  not  to  adore  the  rich  and 
liberal  hand  of  providence,  which  appears  every 
where  providing  for  the  happinefs  of  the  human 
race.  Going  a  little  farther,  he  finds  lome 
mountains,  that  are  pretty  difficult  to  pafs  ;  but 
having  once  arrived  at  the  fummit,  a  hideous 
fpecfacle  fuddenly  appears  to  his  view.  His  foul 
is  filled  with  horror,  He  difcovers  a  vaft  plain 
entirely  laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword  ;  he  be¬ 
holds  it  covered  with  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  carcafes,  the  deplorable  remains  of  a  bloody 
battle,  lately  fought  upon  this  field.  Eagles, 
vultures,  ravens  and  wolves  were  greedily  devour¬ 
ing  the  dead  bodies  with  which  the  ground  was 
ftrewcd.  This  fight  plunges  our  pilgrim  into  a 
gloomy  meditation.  Heaven  by  lpecial  fayor 
had  enabled  him  to  underhand  the  language  of 
beafts.  He  heard  a  wolf,  gorged  with  human 
fiefh,  cry  out  in  the  excels  of  his  joy  ;  O  Allah  ! 
how  great  is  thy  goodnefs  to  the  children  of 
wolves.  Thy  provident  wifdom  takes  care  to 
craze  the  minds  of  thefe  detefhible  men,  who  are 
fo  dangerous  to  our  fpecies.  By  an  effedf  of  thy 
Providence  which,  watches  over  thy  creatures, 
thefe  deftroyers  of  our  race  cut  one  another’s 
throats,  and  furniffi  us  with  fumptuous  meals.  O 
Allah  !  how  great  is  thy  goodnefs  to  the  children 
of  wolves ! 

99.  A  heated  imagination  fees  in  the  univerfe 
only  the  blellings  of  heaven  ;  a  calmer  mind  finds 
in  it  good  and  evil.  I  exift,  fay  you  ;  but  is  this 
exigence  always  a  good  ?  4  Behold,’  you  fay, 

*  that  fun,  which  enlightens  us,  this  earth,  which 
‘  for  you  is  covered  with  crops  and  verdure,  thefe 
‘  flowers,  which  bloom  to  regale  your  fenfes ; 

‘  thefe  trees,  which  bend  under  the  weight  of  de- 

‘  licious 


*  licioiis  fruits,  thefe  pure  waters,  which  run  only 

*  to  quench  your  thirft,  thole  feas,  which  embrace 

*  the  univerfe  to  facilitate  your  commerce,  thefe 
i  animals,  which  a  forefeeing  nature  regenerates 

*  for  your  life/  Yes ;  I  lee  all  thefe  things,  and 
I  enjoy  them  when  I  can.  But  in  many  climates, 
this  fo  beautiful  fun  is  almbft  always  hidden  Iron! 


my  eyes ;  in  others,  its  exceffive  heat  torments 
me,  creates  dorms,  produces  frightful  difeafes, 
and  parches  the  fields  ;  the  paftures  are  without 
verdure,  the  trees  without  fruit,  the  crops  are 
fcorched,  the  fprings  are  dried  up  ;  I  can  with 
difficulty  any  longer  fubfift,  and  now  complain  of 
the  cruelties  of  a  niitlire,  which  to  you  always 
appears  fo  beneficent.  If  thefe  feas  bring  me 
fpices,  wealth,  and  ufelefs  commodities,  do  they 
not  deftroy  numberlefs  mortals,  who  are  hardy 
fcnough  to  feek  them  ?  The  vanity  of  man  per- 
fuades  him,  that  he  is  the  foie  centre  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe  ;  he  creates  to  himfelf  alone  a  ivorld  and  a 
God  ;  he  thinks  himfelf  of  fufficient  confequence 
to  derange  nature  at  his  pleasure  f  but  concerning 
other  animals,  he  reafons  like  an  atheifi.  Does 
he  not  imagine,  that  the  individuals  of  fpecies 
d liferent  from  his  own  are  automatons  unworthy 
of  the  bleffings  of  univerfal  providence,  and  that 
brutes  cannot  be  objects  of  his  juftice  or  goodnefs? 
Mortals  regard  the  happy  or  unhappy  event's, f 
health  or  ficknefs,  life  or  death,  plenty  or  want,’ 
as  rewards  or  punifhments  for  the  right  ufe  or 
abufe  of  the  liberty,  with  which  they  errone¬ 
ously  imagine  themfelves  endowed.  Do  they 
reafon  in  the  fame  manner  concerning  brutes  ? 
No;  Although  they  fee  them,  under  a  juft 
Gcd,  enjoy  and  fuller,  equally  fubjeft  to  health 
and  ficknefs,  live  and  die,  like  themfelves, 
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It  never  occurs  to  them  to  afk  by  what  crimes 
them  beads  could  have  incurred  the  difpleafure, 
or  their  Creator  ?  Have  not  philofophers,  blinded 
by  their  religious  prejudices,  in  order  to  free 
themfelves  from  embarraffment,  carried  their  folly 
fo  far  as  to  pretend  that  beaits  have  no  feeling  ? 

Will  men  never  renounce  their  foolilh  preten- 
hoiib  ?  Will  they  never  acknowledge  that  nature 
is  not  made  for  them  ?  Will  they  never  fee  that 
this  nature  has  placed  equality  among  all  beings, 
flie  has  produced  ?  Will  they  never  perceive  that 
all  beings,  organized  or  unorganized,  are  equally 
made  to  be  born  and  die,  enjoy  and  fuffer  ?  Fi¬ 
nally,  far  from  having  any  caule  to  be  puffed  up 
wit n  their  mental  taculties,  are  they  not  forced  to 
grant,  that  thefe  faculties  often  make  them  more 
unhappy  than  beafts,  in  which  we  find  neither 
opinions,  prejudices,  vanities,  nor  follies,  which 
every  moment  decide  the  welfare  of  man  ? 

i  oo«  1  he  fuperiority,  which  men  arrogate 
over  other  animals,  is  chiefly  founded  upon  their 
opinion,  that  they  have  the  exclufive  pofleflion  of 
an  immortal  foul.  But  alk  them  what  this  foul 
is,  and  they  are  puzzled.  They  will  fay  it  is  an 
unknown  fubftance,  a  fecret  power  diftind  from 
their  bodies  ;  it  is  a  fpirit,  of  which  they  have  no 
idea.  .  Afk  them  how  this  fpirit,  which  they  fup- 
pofe,  like  their  God,  to  be  wholly  void  of  extern 
fion,  could  combine  with  their  extended*  material 
bodies  ?  and  they  will  tell  you,  they  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  it ;  that  it  is  to  them  a  myftery  ;  that 
this  combination  is  an  effect  of  the  omnipotence 
of  God.  Fhefe  are  the  clear  ideas  that  men  form 
of  the  hidden,  or  rather  imaginary  fubftance, 
which  is  the  main  fpring  of  all  their  adions  ! 
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If  the  foul  is  a  fubftance  effentially  different 
from  the  body,  and  can  have  no  relation  to  it, 
their  union  would  be,  not  a  myftery,  but  an  im- 
pofiibility.  Befides,  this  foul  being  of  a  nature 
different  from  the  body,  mult  neceffarily  aft  in  a 
different  manner ;  yet  we  fee  that  this  pretended 
foul  is  fenfible  of  the  motions  experienced  by  the 
body,  and  that  thefe  two  fubftances,  effentially 
different,  always  aft  in  concert.  You  will  fay 
that  this  harmony  is  alfo  a  myftery;  and  I  will 
tell  you,  that  I  fee  not  my  foul,  that  I  know 
and  am  fenfible  of  my  body  only,  that  it  is  this 
body,  which  feels,  thinks,  judges,  fuffers  and  en¬ 
joys  ;  and  that  all  thefe  faculties  are  neceffary  re¬ 
ft]  Its  of  its  own  mechanifm,  or  organization. 

ioi.  Although  it  is  impoffible  for  men  to 
form  the  leaft  idea  of  their  foul,  or  the  pretended 
fpirit,  which  animates  them  ;  yet,  they  perfuade 
themfelves  that  this  unknown  foul  is  exempt  from 
death.  Every  thing  proves  to  them,  that  they 
feel,  think,  acquire  ideas,  .enjoy  and  fuffer  only 
by  means  of  the  fenfes,  or  material  organs  of  the 
body.  Admitting  even  the  exiftence  of  this  foul, 
they  cannot  help  acknowledging,  that  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  body,  and  undergoes,  conjointly 
with  it,  all  its  viciflitudes  ;  and  yet  it  is  imagined, 
that  this  foul  has  nothing  in  its  nature,  fimilar  to 
the  body,  that  it  can  aft  and  feel  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  body  ;  in  a  word,  that  this  foul, 
freed  from  the  body,  and  difengaged  from  its 
lenfes,  can  live,  enjoy,  fuffer,  experience  hap- 
pinefs,  or  feel  excruciating  torments.  Upon  fuch 
a  tiffue  of  conjectural  abfurdities  is  built  the  mar¬ 
vellous  opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul .  If  I 
afk,  what  are  the  motives  for  believing  the  foul 
immortal  ?  They  immediately  anfwer,  that  it  is 
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becaufe  man  naturally  defires  to  be  immortajL 
But5  became  you  defire  a  thing  ardently,  can  you 
"‘Ter  that  your  defire  will  be  fulfilled  ?  By  what 
*ange  logic  can  we  dare  affirm,  that  a  thing 
cannot  fail  to  happen,  becaule  we  ardently  delire 
it  :  Are  deiires,  begotten  by  the  imagination,  the 
meaiure  of  reality  r  The  impious,  you  fay,  depriv¬ 
ed  of  the  flattering  hope  of  another  life,  with  to 
be  annihilated.  Very  well ;  may  they  not  then 
as  juftiy  conclude,  from  their  defire,  that  they 
fiiall  be  annihilated,  as  you  may  conclude  from 
your  defire,  that  you  fhall  exift  forever  ? 

1 02.  Man  dies  entirely.  Nothing  is  more  evi¬ 
dent  to  him,  who  has  the  exercife  of  his  reafcn. 
The  human  body  after  death  is  no  longer  any 
thing  but  a  mafs  incapable  of  producing  thofe  mo¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  aifernbiage  conftituted  life  ; 
we  fee,  that  it  has  no  longer  circulation,  refpira- 
tion,  digeilion,  fpeech  or  thought.  It  is  pretend¬ 
ed,  that  the  foul  is  then  feparated  from  the  body. 
But  to  fay.  that  this  foul,  with  which  we  are  un¬ 
acquainted,  is  the  principle  of  life,  is  to  fay  noth¬ 
ing,  unlefs  that  an  unknown  power  is  the  hidden 
principle  of  imperceptible  movements.  Nothing 
is  more  natural  and  fimple,  than  to  believe,  that 
the  dead  man  no  longer  lives  ;  nothing  is  more 
extravagant,  than  to  believe,  that  the  dead  man  is 
fall  alive.  We  laugh  at  the  fimplicity  of  feme 
nations,  whofe  cuftom  is  to  bury  provifion  with 
the  dead,  under  an  idea  that  it  will  be  ufeful  and 
neceffary  to  them  in  the  other  life.  Is  it  then 
more  ridiculous  or  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  men 
will  eat  after  death,  than  to  imagine,  that  they  will 
think,  that  they  will  enjoy,  fuffer,  experience  re¬ 
pentance  or  delight,  after  the  organs,  adapted  to 
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produce  fenfatlons  or  ideas,  are  once  diftolved  and 

reduced  to  dud  ?  , 

103.  The  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the  lou! 

fuppofes  the  foul  to  be  a  fimple  lubftance  \  *  in  a 
word,  a  lpirit.  But  I  afk  again,  what  is  a  fpirit  ? 

4  It  is,  fay  you,  a  lubflance  void  of  extenfion,  in- 
*  corruptible,  having  nothing  common  with  mat- 
6  ter/  *  ff  fo,  how  is  your  foul  born,  how  does  it 
grow,  ftrengthen,  weaken,  be  diloideied,  and 
grow  old,  in  the  fame  progreffion  as  your  body  ? 

To  all  thefe  queftions  you  anfwer,  that  theie  are 
mylteries.  Iffo,you  underhand  nothing  by  them. 
If  you  under  ft  and  nothing  by  them,  why  do  you 
decide,  in  the  affirmative,  a  thing,  of  which  you 
are  unable  to  form  the  lead  idea  ?  I  o  believe  or 
affirm  any  thing,  it  isneceffary,  at  lead,  to  know 
in  what  it  confilfs.  To  believe  in  the  exiltence 
of  your  immaterial  foul,  is  to  fay,  that  you  are 
perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a  thing,  of  which  it 
is  impoffible  for  you  to  form  any  true  notion  ;  it 
is  to  believe  in  words  without  being  able  to  affix 
to  them  any  meaning  ;  to  affirm  that  the  thing 
is  as  you  fay,  is  the  height  of  folly  or  vanity. 

1 04.  Are  not  theologians  ftrange  reafoners  ? 
Whenever  they  cannot  divine  the  natural  caules 
of  things,  they  invent  thofe,  which  they  call  fu- 
fernatural  ;  luch  as  fpirits,  occult  caufes,  inex¬ 
plicable  agents,  or  rather  words  much  more  ob- 
fcure,  than  the  things  they  endeavor  to,  explain. 
Let  us  remain  in  nature,  when  we  wifh  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  let  us  be  ignorant 
of  caufes  too  delicate  for  our  organs  ;  and  let  us 
be  perfuaded,  that,  by  going  beyond  nature,  we 
{hall  never  folve  the  problems,  which  nature  pre- 
fents. 

Even  upon  the  hypothefes  of  theology,  that  is, 
fuppofmg  an  all-powerful  mover  of  matter,  be 

what 
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J“Jtngh'  would  theologians  deny,  that  theis 
has  power  to  give  this  matter  the  faculty  of 
thougnt  ?  Was  it  then  more  difficult  for  him 
to  create  combinations  of  matter,  from  which 
thought  might  refult,than  fpirits  who  could  think? 

*  ig  j  ,by  toppofmg  a  matter,  which  thinks, 
Vte  mould  nave  fqme  notions  of  the  fubieft  of 

H7  01.ob  wnat  thinks  in  us  ;  whereas,  by 
aitia  mtitig  thought  to  an  immaterial  bein?-,  it  is 
impoiuble  to  ±ot  m  the  lead  idea  of  it.  ° 

105.  It  is  objected  againft  us,  that  materialifm 
mmces  man  a  mere  machine,  which  is  thought  very 
dishonorable  to  the  whole  human  fpecies.  But, 

,  it  be  much  more  honorable  for  man,  if  we 
houlj  fay,  that  he  acts  by  the  fecret  impulfes  of 
loirit,  or  07  a  certain  I  know  not  what,  that  ani¬ 
mates  him  in  a  manner  totally  inexplicable. 

it  is  eaiy  to  perceive,  that  the  fuppofed  fuoeri- 
onty  ox  J pint  over  matter,  or  of  the  foul  over  the 

body,  has  no  other  foundation  than  men’s  iemor- 

ance  of  the  nature  of  this  foul,  while  they  are 

more  familiarized  with  matter,  with  which  they 

imagine  they  are  acquainted,  and  of  which  they 

thm  .  they  can  difcern  the  fprings  ;  but  the  1110ft 

irnple  movements  of  our  bodies  are  to  every  man 

who  ftudies  them,  enigmas,  inexplicable  as 
thought. 

1 06.  .  1  he  high  value,  which  fq  many  people  fet 
upon  fpiritual  fubftance,  has  no  other  motive  than 
their  absolute  inability  tq  define  if  intelligibly.  The 
contempt,  fhewn  for  matter  by  our  metaphyfici- 
o.ns,  arifes  only  from  their  familiarity  with  it. 

Vhen  they  tell  us,  that  the  foul  is  more  excellent  and 
noble  than  the  body ,  they  fay  nothing,  unlefs  that 
what  they  know  not  at  all,  muft  be  for  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  than  that,  of  which  they  have  foine  feeble 
ideas. 

t  07.  The 
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1 07.  The  dogma  of  another  life  is  inceflantly 
extolled,  as  ufeiul.  It  is  maintained,  that  even 
though  it  ihould  be  only  a  fiction,  it  is  advantage¬ 
ous,  becaufe  it  deceives  men,  and  conduces  them 
to  virtue,  put  is  it  true,  that  this  dogma, makes 
men  wifer  and  more  virtuous  ?  Are  the  nations, 
who  believe  this  fi£tion,  remarkable  for  purity  of 
morals  ?  Has  not  the  viable  world  ever  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  invifible  i  It  thole,  who  are  iii- 
trufted  with  the  in  (traction  and  government  of 
men,  had  knowledge  and  virtue  themfelves,  they 
would  govern  them  much  better  by  realities,  than 
by  fidtions.  But  legiflators,  crafty,  ambitious 
and  corrupt,  have  every  where  found  it  lhorter  to 
amufe  nations  with  fables,  than  to  teach  them 
truths,  to  unfold  their  reafon,  to  excite  them  to 
virtue  by  fenf ble  and  real  motives,  in  fine,  to 
govern  them  in.  a  rational  manner.  Priefts 
undoubtedly  had  reafons  for  making  the  foul 
immaterial  ;  they  wanted  fouls  and  chimeras 
to  people  the  imaginary  regions,  which  they 
have  difcovered  in  the  other  life.  Material 
fouls  would,  like  all  bodies,  have  been  fub- 
ject  to  diffolution.  Now, if  men  ihould  be¬ 
lieve,  that  all  mull  perilh  with  the  body,  the  geo¬ 
graphers  of  the  other  world  would  evidently  lofe 
the  right  of  guiding  men’s  fouls  towards  that  un¬ 
known  abode  ;  they  would  reap  no  profits  from 
the  hope  with  which  they  feed  them,  and  the 
terrors  with  which  they  ppprefs  them.  If  futuri¬ 
ty  is  of  no  real  utility  to  mankind,  it  is,  at  leaf!, 
of  the  greateft  utility  to  thofe,  who  have  affumed 
the  office  of  conducting  them  thither. 

108.  c  But,  it  will  be  faid,  is  not  the  dogma  of 

*  the  immortality  of  thefoul  comforting  to  beings, 

*  who  are  often  very  unhappy  here  below?  Though 

6  it 


«  1L  ,fl?°7uId  De  an  em>r>  is  it  not  pleafing  ?  Is  it  nog 
.  a  b!eIlmS  to. m:m  to  believe,  that  he  fhall  be  able 
*  t0  iurviv.e  himfelf  and  enjoy  hereafter  a  happi- 
nets,  which  is  denied  him  upon  earth  V  Thus 
poor  mortals  !  you  make  your  wifhes  the  meaf- 
uie  01  truth  ;  becaufe  you  define  to  live  forever, 
and  to  be  happier,  you  at  once  conclude,  that  you 
lhaI1  ilv.e  forever,  and  that  you  fhall  be  more  for- 
tunate  in  an  unknown  world,  than  in  this  known 
world,  where  you  often  find  nothing  but  afllidc- 
ion  !  Confent.  therefore  to  leave,  without  regret, 
this  world  which  gives  the  greater  part  of  you 
much  more  torment,  than  pleafure.  Submit  to 
tne  order  of  nature,  which  demands  that  you,  as 
well  as  all  other  beings,  fhould  not  endure  forev¬ 
er.  But  what  will  become  of  me  ?  afkeft  thou,  O 
mortal  !  Thou  wilt  be  what  thou  waft,  millions  of 
years  ago.  Inou  waft  then,  I  know  not  what; 
refolve  then  to  become  inftantaneoufly  I  know  not 
which  thou  waft  millions  of  years  a^'o  ;  re¬ 
turn  peaceably  to  the  univerfal  mafs,  from  which, 
without  thy  knowledge,  thou  caraeft  in  thy  pre- 
ient  foim,  and  pafs  away  without  murmuring, 
like  all  the  beings,  who  furround  thee. 

<  We  are  incellantly  told,  that  religion  has  infi¬ 
nite  confolations  for  the  unfortunate,  that  the 
idea  of  the  foul’s  immortality,  and  of  a  happier 
life,  is  very  proper  to  elevate  the  heart  of  man,  and 
to  fupport  him  under  the  adverfity,  which  awaits 
him  upon  earth.  It  is  faid,  on  the  contrary,  that 
materialifm  is  an  afflidting  fyftem,  calculated  to 
degrade  man  ;  that  it  puts  him  upon  a  level 
with  the  brutes,  breaks  his  courage,  and  fhews 
him  no  other  profpect  than  frightful  annihilation, 
capable  of  driving  him  to  defpair,  and  fuicide, 
whenever  he  is  unhappy.  The  great  art  of  di¬ 
vines 
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vines  is  to  blow  hot  and  cold,  to  affiifit  and  con* 
foie,  to  frighten  and  encourage. 

It  appears  by  theological  fictions,  that  lac  reg. 
ions  of  the  other  life  are  happy  and  unhappy. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  become  worthy 
or  the  abode  of  felicity  ;  nothing  more  cafy  than 
to  obtain  a  place  in  the  abode  ox  torment,  which 
God  is  preparing  for  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
eternal  fury.  Have  thofe  then,  who  think  the 
other  life  fo  pleafant  and  flattering,  forgotten,  that 
according  to  them,  that  life  is  to  be  attended  with 
torments  to  the  greater  part  of  mortals  ?  Is  not 
the  idea  of  total  annihilation  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  exiftence,  attended  with 
anguifn  and  gnajhirig  of  teeth  ?  is  the  fear  ox  an 
end  more  afflifting,  than  that  of  haying  had  a  be- 
ginning  ?  TThe  fear  of  c  caring  to  exiit  is  a  mai  evil 
only  to  the  imagination,  which  alone  begat  dm 
dogma  of  the  other  life. 

You  fay,  chriflian  minifters  !  that  the  idea  or 
a  happier  life  is  joyous.  Admitted.  Every  per- 
fon  would  defire  a  more  agreeable  and  iolid  cxifi- 
ence,  than  that,  he  enjoys  here  below.  But,  if 
paradife  is  inviting,  you  will  grant,  that  hell  is 
frightful.  Heaven  is  very  difficult,  and  hell  very 
eafy  to  be  merited.  Do  you  not  fay,  that  a  nar¬ 
row  way  leads  to  the  happy  regions,  and  a  broad 
way  to  the  regions  of  mifery  ?  Do  you  not  often 
fay,  that  the  number  of  the  elcbl  is  very  finally  and 
that  of  the  reprobate  very  large  ?  Is  not  grace, 
which  vour  God  grants  but  to  a  very  few,  ncccf- 
fary  to  falvation  ?  Now,  I  allure  you,  that  thefe 
ideas  are  by  no  means  confoling  ;  that  I  had 
rather  be  annihilated,  once  for  all,  than  to  burn 
forever;  that  the  fate  of  beafts  is  to  me  more  de¬ 
finable  than  that  of  the  damned  ;  that  the  opin¬ 
ion. 


wnr  J  ‘!Cn  re  ieV6S  rae  from  affli&ng  fears  in  this 
certa^tfff  t0fme  in°rej°yous,  than  the  un, 

mafte,  of  h  S  °m  ^  °Pinion  of  a  God’  who> 
vnrlz  f  grac.e’  grants  u  to  none  but  his  fa- 

o  ?  P8rmitS  f  °?erS  t0  become  wonhY 
folly  r  n  Tent'  NothinS  but  enthufiafm  or 

}  an  induce  a  man  to  prefer  ininroh^KI^ 

PcSablf a“ended  Vth  uncertainty  and  infup- 

encom4e!arS’  ^  “  eVldent  fyftem’  "hich  4 

d11  «MjSiou«  principles  are  a  work  of 

have  n?ratIOIV  "?  Yhich  ^ience  and  reafon 

bat  them^h6'  r  u  eXtremelY  ^cult  to  com- 
frtr  1 1  f  5  ,°.cCaure  the  imagination,  once  prepof- 
feflcd  by  chimeras,  which  aftonilh  or  difturb  it 

*s  tucapable  of  reafoning.  To  combat  religion 

ufln  fa  Pf  mrs  ,wkh  the  arms  of  reafon,  islike 

:  f  g  l  7d  t0  kl  gnat?  ;  as  r°on  as  'be  blow 
i -c-,,  he  gnats  and  chimeras  come  hoverin^ 

round  again  and  refume  in  the  mind  the  place® 

ever  b"h-f  f  7  Wei’e  thou£ht  10  have  been  for 
ever  bammed. 

r  f ben  1  eiea’  as  f0°  weak,  the  proofs  given 
of  the  exigence  of  a  God,  they  inftantly  o?pofe 

to  the  arguments,  which  deftroy  that  exigence, 
an  inward  fenfe,  a  deep  perfuafion,  an  invincible 
inclination,  inherent  in  every  man,  which  holds 
up  to  his  mind,  m  fpite  of  himfelf,  the  idea  of  an 
almighty  being,  whom  he  cannot  entirely  expel 
from  his  mind,  and  whom  he  is  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,.  in  fpite  of  the  ftrongeft  reafons.  But 
whoever  will  analyze  this  inward  fenfe ,  upon 
which  fuch  ftrefs  is  laid,  will  perceive,  that  it  is 
on  y  the  effect  of  a  rooted  habit,  which,  fhuttinn- 
eir  eyes  againft  the  moll  demonftrative  proofs® 
lubjects  tne  greater  part  of  men,  and  often  even 

the 
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the  mod  enlightened, r  to  the  prejudices  of  child¬ 
hood.  What  avails  this  inward  fenfe,  or  this 
deep  perfuafion,  againft  the  evidence,  which  dem- 
onftrates,  that  whatever  implies  a  contradiction* 
cannot  exift  ? 

Priefts  gravely  tell  us,  that  the  non-exiftence 
of  God  is  not  demonltrated.  Yet,  by  all  that 
men  have  hitherto  faid  of  him,  nothing  is  better 
demonflrated,  than  that  this  God  is  a  chimera* 
whofe  exigence  is  totally  impoffible ;  fmce  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  evident,  than  that  a  being  cannot  pof- 
fefs  qualities  fo  unlike,  fo  contradictory,  fo  ir¬ 
reconcilable,  as  thofe,  which  every  religion  upon 
earth  attributes  to  the  Divinity.  Is  not  the  theo¬ 
logian’s  God,  as  well  as  that  of  the  deift,  a  caufe 
incompatible  with  the  effeCts  attributed  to  it?  Let 
them  do  what  they  will,  it  is  necefiary  either  to 
invent  another  God,  or  to  grant,  that  he,  who,  for 
fo  many  ages,  has  been  held  up  to  the  terror  of 
mortals,  is  at  the  fame  time  very  good  and  verybad, 
very  powerful  and  very  weak,  unchangeable  and 
fickle,  perfectly  intelligent  and  perfectly  void  of  rea- 
fon,fy  (tern  and  means;  a  friend  of  order  and  permit¬ 
ting  diforder,  very  juft  and  very  unjufl,  Very  fkib 
ful  and  very  unfkilful.  In  fliprt,  are  we  not 
forced  to  confefs,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  reconcile 
the  difcordant  attributes,  heaped  togethet  upon 
a  being,  of  whom  we  can  fay  not  a  fingle  word 
without  falling  into  the  mod  palpable  contradic¬ 
tions  ?  Let  any  one  attribute  a  fingle  quality  to 
the  Divinity,  and  it  is  inftantly  contradicted  by 
the  effects,  afcribed  to  this  caufe* 

no.  Theology  might  juftly  be  defined  the 
fcience  of  contradictions .  Every  religion  is  only  a 
fyftem,  invented  to  reconcile  irreconcilable  no¬ 
tions.  By  the  aid  of  habit  and  terror,  man  be- 

,  comes 
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comes  obflinate  in  the  greateft  abfurdities,  eveii 
ai.lI'1  j.neJ  are  expofed  in  the  cleareft  manner, 
,  religions  are  eafily  combatted,  but  with  difti- 
cuhy  extirpated.  Reafon  avails  nothin?  againft 
cuuom,  which  becomes,  fay's  the  proverb,  a  fecond 
nature.  Many  perfons,  in  other  refpefts  fenfible, 
even  arter  having  examined  the  rotten  foundation 
o  tueit  oehef,  adhere  to  it  in  contempt  of  the 
moft  linking  arguments.  Whenever  we  com¬ 
plain  of  imderftanding  nothing  in  religion,  of 
finding  at  every  ftep  (hocking  abfurdities,  of  fee¬ 
ing  impoffibilities,  we  are  told,  that  we  are  not 
made  to  underftand  the  truths  of  religion  ;  that 
reafon  gees  aftray,  and  is  but  an  unfaithful  guide, 
capable  or  leading  us  to  perdition  ;  and  more-' 
o.er,^  that  what  is  fo'ly  in  the  eyes  of  men ,  is  ivif- 
dom  in  ties  eyes  of  Lrod,  to  whom  nothing  is  irn- 
poffible.-  .  In  Ihort,-  to  furmount,  by  a  (ingle  word, 
‘.lie  moft  infurmountable  dirliculties,  prefented  on 
all  fides  by  theology,  they  get  rid  of  them  by  fay-' 
ing,  thefe  are  niyfleries  ! 

1  , 1 1  What  is  a  myftery  ?  By  examining  the 
tiling  ciofely,  I  Icon  perceive,  that  a  myftery  is 
nc  '«ng  but  a  contradi&ion,  a  palpable  abfurdity, 
a  maniteft  impossibility,  over  which  theologians 
would  oblige  men  humbly  to  (hut  their  eyes.  In 
a  word,  a  myftery  is  whatever  our  fpiritual  guides 
cannot  explain.  -  . 

It  is  profitable  to  the  miriifters  of  religion,  that 
people  understand  nothing  of  what  they  teach. 

It  is  impoffible  to  examine  what  we  do  not  com¬ 
prehend  ;  when  we  do  not  fee,  we  mull  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  be  led.  If  religion  were  clear,  priefts 
would  find  lefs  bufinefs  here  below. 

Without  mylteries  there  can  be  no  religion  ; 
myftery  is  efiential  to  it  j  a  religion,  void  of  myf- 

teries, 


'Series,  would  be  a  contradldion  in  terms.  The 
God,  who  ferves  as  the  foundation  of  natural  re* 
ligion ,  or  dcifm,  is  himfelf  the  greatefl  of  mylleries 
to  every  mind,  that  will  attend  to  it. 

1 1 2.  Every  revealed  religion  is  filled  with 
myflerious  dogmas,  unintelligible  principles,  in¬ 
credible  wonders,  aftonifhing  recitals,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  invented  folely  to  confound 
reafon.  Every  religion  announces  a  hidden  God, 
whofe  effence  is  a  myltery;  consequently,  the  con¬ 
duct,  afcribed  to  him,  is  no  lefs  inconceivable 
than  his  eifence.  The  Deity  has  never  fpoken 
only  in  an  enigmatical  and  myflerious  manner, 
in  the  various  religions,  which  he  has  founded  in 
different  regions  of  our  globe ;  he  has  every¬ 
where  revealed  himfelf  only  to  announce  myf¬ 
teries  ;  that  is,  to  inform  mortals,  that  he  intended 
they  fhould  believe  contradictions,  impoffibilities, 
and  things  to  which  they  were  incapable  of  affix¬ 
ing  anv  clear  ideas* 

o  J  '  4 

The  more  myflerious  and  incredible  a  religion 
is,  the  more  power  it  has  to  pleafe  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  men,  which  finds  in  it  continual  food. 
The  darker  a  religion  is,  the  more  it  appears 
divine,  that  is,  conformable  to  the  nature  of  a 
hidden  being,  of  whom  they  have  no  ideas. 

It  is  the  property  of  ignorance  to  prefer  the 
unknown,  the  hidden,  the  fabulous,  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  the  incredible,  or  even  the  terrible,  to  what 
is  cleat,  ample  and  true.  Truth  does  not  operate 
upon  the  imagination  in  lo  lively  a  manner  as 
fiction,  which,  in  other  refpects,  every  one  is  able 
to  arrange  in  his  own  way.  The  vulgar  afk  no 
better  than  to  liilen  to  fables  ;  priefts  and  legis¬ 
lators,  by  inventing  religions  and  forging  myf¬ 
teries,  have  ferveJ  them  t©  their  tulle.  They 

hare. 


have  thereby  attached  to  themfelves  enthufiafk' 
women  and  fools.  Beings  of  this  ftamp  are  ealily 
iatisned  with  reafons,  which  they  are  incapable 
or  examining.  I  he  love  of  firnpiicity  and  truth 
is  to  be  found  only  among  the  fe\V,  whofe  imagin- 
ation  is  regulated  by  ftudy  and  reflection. 

i  he  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  never  better 
pleaied  with  their  .  parfon,  than  when  he  intro¬ 
duces  Latin  into  his  fermon.  The  ignorant  al¬ 
ways  imagine,  that  he,  who /peaks  to  them  of 
things  they  do  not  underftand,  is  a  learned  man* 
oucn  is  the  true  principle  of  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  authority  of  thofe,  who  pre- 
tend  to  guide  nations. 

1 1 3.  1  o  announce  myfteries  to  men,  is  to  give 
and  witahold  ;  it  is  to  talk  in  order  not  to  be  uri- 
dcriLOod.  He,  who  fpeaks  only  obicurely,  either 
feeks  to  amufe  himfelf  by  the  embarrafl  ment,  which 

caufes,  or  finds  his  intereft  in  not  explaining 
himfelf  too  clearly.  All  fecrecy  indicates  dif- 
trufi,  impotence  and  fear.  Princes  and  their 
minifters  make  a  myftery  of  their  projects,  for 
fear  their  enemies  fhould  difcover  and  render 
them  abortive.  Can  a  good  God  amufe  himfelf 
with  the  perplexity  of  his  creatures  ?  Can  a  God, 
enjoying  an  irrefiftible  power,  fear,  that  his  views 
will  be  traverfed  ?  What  intereft  then  could  he 
have  in  commanding  his  minifters  to  announce 
to  them  riddles  and  myfteries  ? 

It  is  faid,  that  man,  by  the  weaknefs  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  is  totally  incapable  of  underftanding  the  di¬ 
vine  difpenfations,  which  can  be  to  him  only  a 
feries  of  myfteries  ;  God  cannot  difclofe  to  him 
fecrets,  neceffarily  above  his  reach.  If  fo,  I  an- 
fwer  again,  that  man  is  not  made  to  attend  to  the 
divine  difpenfations  y  that  thefe  difpenfations  are 
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to  him  by  no  means  interefting  ;  that  he  has  no 
need  of  myfteries,  which  he  cannot  underftand, 
and  confequently,  that  a  myfterious  religion  is  no 
more  fit  for  him,  than  an  eloquent  difcourfe  is  for 
a  flock  of  fheep. 

1 14.  The  Deity  has  revealed  hiinfelf  with  fo 
jittle  uniformity  in  the  different  countries  of  our 
globe,  that  in  point  of  religion,  men  regard  one 
another  with  hatred  and  contempt.  The  partif- 
ans  of  the  different  fefts  think  each  other  very 
ridiculous  and  foolifh  ;  the  myfteries,  moft  re¬ 
vered  in  one  religion,  are  objefts  of  derifion  to 
another.  God,  in  revealing  himfelf  to  mankind, 
ought,  at  leaft,  to  have  fpoken  the  fame  language 
to  all,  and  faved  their  feeble  minds  the  perplexity 
of  enquiring  which  religion  really  emanated  from 
him,  or  what  form  of  worfhip  is  moft  acceptable 
in  his  fight. 

A  univerfal  God  ought  to  have  revealed  a  univer- 
lal  religion.  By  what  fatality  then  are  there  fo  many 
religions  upon  earth  ?  "Which  is  the  true  one 
among  the  great  number,  each  of  which  calls 
itfelf  fo  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others  ?  There  is 
great  reafon  to  believe,  that  none  enjoys  this  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  divifion  and  difputes  upon  opinions 
are  indubitable  figns  of  the  uncertainty  and  ob- 
fcurity  of  the  principles,  upon  which  we  build. 

1 15.  If  religion  were  neceffary  to  all,  it  ought 
to  be  intelligible  to  all.  If  this  religion  were  the 
moft  important  concern  of  men,  the  goodnefs  of 
God  would  feem  to  demand,  that  it  fhould  be  to 
them  of  all  things  the  moft  clear,  evident  and  de- 
monftrative.  Is  it  not  then  aftonifhing,  that  this 
thing,  fo  effential  to  the  happinefs  of  mortals,  is 
precifely  that,  which  they  underftand  the  leaft, 

about  which,  for  fo  many  ages,  their  teach- 
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ers  have  the  moft  difputed  ?  Priefts  of  the  fame 
fe£t  have  never  agreed  upon  the  manner  of  under- 
ftanding  the  will  of  a  God,  who  has  been  pleqfed 
to  reveal  himfelf. 

The  world,  we  inhabit,  may  be  compared  to  a 
public  place,  in  which  are  feveral  empirics,  each 
of  whom  endeavors  to  attract  the  paffengers  by 
decrying  the  remedies  fold  by  his  brothers. 
Each  ihop  has  its  cuftomers,  who  are  perfuaded, 
that  their,  quacks  poffefs  the  only  true  remedies  ; 
and  notwithftanding  a  continual  ufe  of  them,  they 
perceive  not  the  inefficacy  of  thefe  remedies,  or 
that  they  are  as  infirm  as  thofe,  who  run  after  the 
quacks  of  a  different  Ihop.  Devotion  is  a  difor- 
der  of  the  imagination,  contracted  in  infancy  ; 
the  devout  man  is  a  hypochondriac,  who  only  aug¬ 
ments  his  malady  by  the  application  of  remedies. 
The  fage  abffains  from  them  entirely  ;  he  diets 
with  care,  and  in  other  refpects  leaves  nature  to 
her  courfe. 

ir6.  To  a  manoffenfe,  nothing  appears  more 
ridiculous,  than  the  opinions,  which  the  partifans 
of  the  different  religions  with  equal  folly  enter¬ 
tain  of  each  other.  A  Chrrftian  regards  the  AU 
coran ,  that  is,  the  divine  revelation  announced  by 
Mahomet,  as  nothing  but  a  tiffue  of  impertinent 
reveries,  and  impoftures  infulting  to  the  divinity, 
The  Mahometan,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  the 
Chriflian  as  an  idolater  and  a  dog  ;  he  imagines 
he  has  a  right  to  conquer  his  country,  and  force 
him,  fword  in  hand,  to  receive  the  religion  of  his 
divine  prophet ;  he  believes,  that  nothing  is  more 
impious  and  unreafonable,  than  to  worfhip  a  man, 
or  believe  in  the  Trinity .  The  proteftant  Chrift- 
ian,  who  without  fcruple  worfhips  a  man,  and 
firmly  believes  the  inconceivable  myftery  of  the 
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trinity ,  ridicules  the  catholic  Chriftian  for  be¬ 
lieving,  furthermore,  in  the  myflery  of  tranfuh - 
Jlcintiation;  he  treats  him  as  a  madman,  as  impious 
and  idolatrous,  becaufe  he  kneels  to  worfhip 
bread,  in  which  he  thinks  he  fees  the  God  of  the 
univerfe.  Chriftians  of  every  f e£t  regard,  as  folly, 
the  incarnation  of  Vijlnou ,  the 'God  of  the  Indies  ; 
they  maintain,  that  the  only  true  incarnation  is 
that  of  Jefus ,  fon  of  the  God  of  the  univerfe,  and 
of  the  wife  of  a  carpenter.  The  deift,  who  calk 
himfelf  the  follower  of  a  religion,  which  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  that  of  nature,  content  with  admitting 
a  God,  of  whom  he  has  no  idea,  makes  a  jell  of 
all  the  myfieries,  taught  by  the  various  religions 
in  the  world. 

H  j.  According  to  a  celebrated  divine,  if  a 
God,  who  is  the  greatefl  of  myfieries,  be  admit¬ 
ted,  it  is  abfurd  not  to  admit  any  other.  “  If 
46  by  faith,”  fays  he,  “  we  believe  in  a  true  God, 
“  a  Angular  fubftance,  nothing  fhould  appear  in- 
“  credible.  This  chief  of  myfieries  being  once 
admitted,  reafon  ought  not  to  be  fhocked  at 
“  any  other.  As  for  me,  I  admit  a  million  of 
“  things,  which  I  underhand  not,  as  readily,  as 
“  I  believe  one  truth,  that  is  above  my  capac- 

ity.”  ^ 

Is  there  any  thing  more  contradictory,  impof- 
fible  or  myfterious,  than  the  creation  of  matter 
by  an  immaterial  being,  who,  though  immutable, 
operates  continual  changes  in  the  world  ?  Is  any 
thing  more  incompatible  with  every  notion  of 
common  fenfe,  than  to  believe,  that  a  fovereign* 
ly  good,  wife,  equitable  and  powerful  beinp*  pre¬ 
sides  over  nature,  and  by  himfelf  direCts  the 
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movements  of  a  World,  full  of  folly,  mifery,  crimes 
and  diforders,  which  by  a  fingle  word,  he  could 
have  prevented  or  removed  ?  In  fine,  whenever 
we  admit  a  being  as  contradictory  as  the  God  of 
theology,  how  can  we  rejeCt  the  moft  improbable 
fables,  aftonilhing  miracles,  and  profound  myf- 
teries  ? 

1 1 8.  I  he  deift  exclaims;  Abjlain  from  w  or - 
/hipping  the  fiern  and  capricious  God  of  theology  ; 
?nine  is  a  being  infinitely  wife  and  good ;  he  is  the 
father  of  men ,  the  mildefi  of  fovereigns  ;  it  is  he , 
who  fills  the  univerfe  with  his  benefits ♦  But  do 
you  not  fee  that  every  thing  in  this  world  con¬ 
tradicts  the  good  qualities,  which  you  afcribe  to. 
your  God  ?  In  the  numerous  family  of  this  ten-, 
der  father,  almoft  all  are  unhappy.  Under  the 
government  of  this  juft  fovereign,  vice  is  tri¬ 
umphant,  and  virtue  in  diftrefs.  Among  thofe 
bleflings  you  extol,  and  which  alone  your  enthu- 
fiafm  would  fee,  I  behold  a  multitude  of  evils  of 
every  kind,  againft  which  you  obftinately  fhut 
your  eyes.  Forced  to  acknowledge,  that  your 
beneficent  God,  in  contradiction  with  himfelf, 
diftributes  good  and  evil  with  the  fame  hand,  for 
his  juftification  you  muft,  like  the  prieft,  refer 
me  to  the  regions  of  the  other  life.  Invent, 
therefore,  another  God,  for  yours  is  no  lefs  con¬ 
tradictory  than  that  of  theologians. 

A  good  God,  who  does  evil,  or  confents  to  the 
commiftion  of  evil ;  a  God  full  of  equity,  and  in 
whole  empire  innocence  is  often  opprelfed ;  a 
perfect  God,  who  produces  none  but  imperfeCt 
and  miferable  works ;  are  not  fuch  a  God  and 
his  conduCt  as  great  myfteries,  as  that  of  the  in» 
carnation  ? 
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You  blufli  for  yoiir  fellow-citizens,  who  allow 
themfelves  to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  God  of  the 
univerfe  could  change  himfelf  into  a  man,  and 
die  upon  a  crofs  in  a  corner  of  Asia.  The 
myftery  of  the  incarnation  is  to  you  very  abfurd* 
You  think  nothing  more  ridiculous  *  than  a  God, 
who  transforms  himfelf  into  bread,  and  caufes 
himfelf  daily  to  be  eaten  in  a  thoufand  different 
places.  But  are  all  thefe  myfteries  more  fhocking, 
than  a  God,  the  avenger  and  rewarder  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  men  ?  Is  man,  according  to  you,  free  or 
not  ?  In  either  cafe,  your  God,  if  he  has  the 
Ihadow  of  equity,  can  neither  punifh  nor  reward 
him.  If  man  is  free,  it  is  God,  who  has  made 
him  free  ;  therefore  God  is  the  primitive  caufe 
of  all  his  actions  ;  in  punifhing  him  for  his  faults, 
he  would  punifh  him  for  having  executed  what 
he  had  given  him  liberty  to  do.  If  man  is  not 
free  to  aft  otherwife  than  .he  does,  would  not 
God  be  the  mod  unjuft  of  beings,  in  punifhing 
him  for  faults,  which  he  could  not  help  commit¬ 
ting  ? 

The  abfurdities,  with  which  all  religions  abound, 
are  to  many  people  truly  ftriking  ;  but  they  have 
not  the  courage  to  trace  out  the  fource,  whence 
thefe  abfurdities  muft  neceffarily  have  flowred» 
They  fee  not,  that  a  God  full  of  contradiftions, 
caprices,  inconfiftent  qualities,  heating  or  aftifting 
the  imagination  of  men,  has  never  produced 
6nly  an  endlefs  fucceflion  of  chimeras. 

.  1 1 9.  The  divine  would  fhut  the  mouths  of 
thofe,  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  by  fay¬ 
ing,  that  ail  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have 
acknowledged  the  government  of  fome  divinity 
or  other  ;  that  every  people  upon  earth  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  an  invifible  and  powerful  being,  who  has 
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o^cn  the  object  of  their  worfhip  arid  vegetation  ; 
m  fnort,  that  there  is  no  nation,  however  favage* 
who  are  not  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  fome 
intelligence  fuperior  to  human  nature.  But,  can 
an  error  be  changed  into  truth  by  the  belief  of  all 
men?  A  great  philoiopher  has  j uftly  obferved, 
that  general  tradition ,  or  the  unanimous  confent  of 
mankind  is  no  criterion  of  truth  *  Another  fag<2 
had  berore  faid,  that  a  hojl  of  learned  men  were 
infufficient  to  alter  the  nature  of  error  and  convert 
k  into  truth  .f 

There  was  a  time,  when  all  men  believed,  that 
the  fun  moved  round  the  earth,  while  the  latter 
remained  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  fyftem. 
Little  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapfed, 
fmee  this  error  was  detected.  There  was  a  time, 
when  nobody  would  believe  the  exiftence  of  the 
antipodes,  and  when  every  one  was  perfecuted, 
who  had  temerity  enough  to  maintain  it.  At 
prefent,  every  informed  man  firmly  believes  it* 
All  nations  upon  earth,  with  the  exception  how¬ 
ever  of  a  few  men,  who  are  iefs  credulous  than  the 
reft,  ftill  believe  in  forcerers,  ghofts,  apparitions, 
and  fpirits  ;  no  fenfible  man,  however,  thinks 
himielf  obliged  to  adopt  fuch  nonfenfe.  But  the 
moft  fenfible  people  confider  it  their  duty  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  univerfal  fpirit  ! 

1 20.  All  the  Gods,  adored  by  men,  are  of  fav- 
age  origin.  They  have  evidently  been  imagined 
by  ftupid  people,  or  prefented  by  ambitious  and 
crafty  legiflators,  to  ignorant  and  uncivilized  na¬ 
tions,  who  had  neither  capacity  nor  courage  ma¬ 
turely  to  examine  the  objedts,  which  through  ter¬ 
ror  they  were  made  to  worfhip. 
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Rf  clofely  examining  the  God,  whom  we  fee  ftiil 
Adored  in  our  days,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  evidently  bears  marks  of  a  favage  nature. 
To  be  favage  is  to  acknowledge  no  right  but  force ; 
it  is  to  be  cruel  beyond  meafure  ;  to  follow  only 
one’s  own  caprice  ;  to  want  forefight,  prudence 
and  reafon.  Ye  nations,  who  call  yourfelves  civ¬ 
ilized  !  Do  you  not  difcern,  in  this  hideous  cha¬ 
racter,  the  God,  on  whom  you  lavilh  your  in- 
cenle  ?  Are  not  the  defcriptions  given  you  of  the 
Divinity,  vifibly  borrowed  from  the  implacable* 
jealous,  revengeful,  fanguinary,  capricious,  incon- 
fiderate  humor  of  man,  who  has  not  yet  cultivat¬ 
ed  his  reafon  ?  O  men  !  You  adore  only  a  great 
favage,  whom  you  regard,  however,  as  a  mode! 
to  imitate,  as  an  amiable  mailer,  as  a  fovereign 
full  of  perfection. 

The  religious  opinions  of  men  in  every  coun¬ 
try  are  ancient  and  durable  monuments  of  th£ 
ignorance,  credulity,  terrors,  and  favagenefs  of 
their  anceftors.  Every  favage  is  a  child  fond  of 
the  marvellous,  and  never  examines  what  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  work  upon  his  imagination.  Ignorant  of 
the  ways  of  nature,  he  attributes  to  fpirits,  to  en¬ 
chantments  and  magic,  whatever  appears  to  him 
extraordinary.  His  priefts  appear  to  him  forcer- 
ers,  in  whom  he  fuppofes  a  power  purely  divine, 
before  whom  his  confounded  reafon  humbles 
itfelf,  whofe  oracles  are  to  him  ineffable  fecrets, 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  contradict. 

In  point  of  religion,  men  have,  for  the  moft 
part,  remained  in  their  primitive  barbarity.  Mod¬ 
ern  religions  are  only  ancient  follies  revived,  or 
prefented  under  feme  new  form.  If  the  favage 
ancients  have  adored  mountains,  rivers,  ferpents. 
trees,  idols  of  everv  kind  ;  if  the  wife  Egypti- 
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ans  have  paid  homage  to  crocodiles,  rats  and 
onions,  do  we  not  fee  people,  who  think  them- 
te.ves  wifer  than  they,  refpedtfully  wordrip  bread,- 
into  which  they  imagine,  through  the  enchant¬ 
ments  of  their  prieds,  the  divinity  has  defcended  ? 
Is  not  the  Brea  a- God  the  idol  of  many  Chriftian 
nations,  who,  in  this  refpect,  are  as  irrational,  as 
the  m oft  favage  ? 

i2i.  Ihe  ferocity,  ftupidity  and  folly  of  unciv¬ 
ilized  man  have  ever  difclofed  themfelves  in  relig¬ 
ious  practices,  fo  often  either  cruel  or  extrava¬ 
gant.  A  fpirit  of  barbarity  ftill  furvives,  and 
penetrates  the  religions  even  of  the  moft  polifhed 
nations.  Do  we  not  ftill  fee  human  victims  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  divinity?  To  appeafe  the  anger  of  a  God, 
who  is  always  fuppofed  as  ferocious,  jealous  and* 
vindictive,  as  a  favage,  do  not  thofe,  whofe  man¬ 
ner  of  thinking  is  fuppofed  to  difpleafe  him,  ex¬ 
pire  under  ftudied  torments,  by  the  command  of 
fanguinary  laws  ?  •  Modern  nations,  at  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  their  prieds,  have  perhaps  improved 
upon  the  atrocious  folly  of  barbarous  nations 
at  leaft,  do  we  find,  that  it  has  ever  entered  the 
heads  of  favages  to  torment  for  opinions,  to  fearch 
the  thoughts,  to  moled  men  for  the  inviliblc 
movements  of  their  brains  ? 

When  we  fee  poll  (lied  and  learned  nations, 
fuch  as  the  English,  French,  Germans,  &c* 
continue,  notwithstanding  their  knowledge,  to 
kneel  before  the  barbarous  God  of  the  Jews,  that 
is,  the  mod  dupid,  credulous,  favage,  unfociable 
people,  that  ever  exided  on  earth  ;  when  we  fee 
thefe  enlightened  nations  divide  into  feCts,  de¬ 
fame,  hate  and  defpife  one  another  for  their 
equally  ridiculous  opinions  concerning  the  con¬ 
duct  and  intentions  of  this  unreafonable  God  ; 
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when  we  fee  men  of  ability  fooliflily  devote  their 
time  to  meditate  the  will  of  this  God,  who  is 
full  of  caprice  and  folly,  we  are  tempted  to  cry 
out ;  O  mortals,  you  are  (till  lavage !  In  point 
of  religion,  you  are  yet  but  children  ! 

122.  Whoever  has  formed  true  ideas  of  the 
ignorance,  credulity,  negligence  and  ftupidity  of 
the  vulgar,  will  fufpeft  opinions  the  more,  as  he 
finds  them  generally  eftablilhed.  Men,  for  the 
mod  part,  examine  nothing.  They  blindly  fub- 
mit  to  cuftom  and  authority  ;  their  religious 
opinions,  above  all  others,  are  thofe,  which  they 
have  the  leafl  courage  and  capacity  to  examine ; 
as  they  comprehend  nothing  about  them,  they 
are  forced  to  be  filent,  or  at  leaft  are  foon  defti- 
tute  of  arguments.  Aik  any  man  among  the 
vulgar,  whether  he  believes  in  a  God  ?  He  will 
be  much  furprifed,  that  you  can  doubt  it.  Afk 
him  again,  what  he  underftands  by  the  word 
God?  You  throw  him  into  the  greateft  embar- 
raffment  ;  you  will  perceive,  that  he  is  incapable 
of  affixing  any  real  idea  to  this  word,  he  incefi 
fantly  repeats.  He  will  tell  you,  that  God  is 
God  ;  and  you  will  fee,  he  knows  neither  what 
he  thinks  of  it,  nor  his  motives  for  believing  in 
it. 

All  people  fpeak  of  a  God  \  but  do  they  agree 
upon  this  God  ?  By  no  means.  But  divifion. 
upon  an  opinion  proves  not  its  evidence  ;  it  is 
rather  a  fign  of  uncertainty  and  obfeurity.  Does 
the  fame  man  always  agree  with  himfeif  in  the 
notions,  he  forms  of  his  God  ?  No.  His  idea  of 
him  varies  with  the  changes,  which  his  machine 
experiences ;  another  fign  of  uncertainty.  Men 
always  agree  with  themfelves  and  others  in  dem- 

lu  any  fituation,  except  that 
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Oi  infamty,  every  one  knows  that  two  and  tw® 
make  tour,  that  the  fun  fhines,  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part  j  that  juflice  is  a  benefit  , 
mat  benevolence  is  neceffary  to  merit  the  affec¬ 
tion  Oi.  men  j  that  injuftice  and  cruelty  are  in- 
compati ole  with  goodnefs.  Are  they  thus  agreed 
wnen  they  fpeak  of  God  ?  Whatever  they  think, 

or  ia7  oi  is  immediately  deliroyed  by  the 
ekefis  they  attribute  to  him. 

Afk  feveral  painters  to  reprefent  a  chimera,  and 
eacn,  rorrnmg  different  ideas  of  it,  will  paint  it  in 
a  different  manner.  You  will  find  no  refemblance 
between  the  features,  each  has  given  to  a  por- 
ficiit,^  that^  has  no  original.  All  theologians,  ill 
painting  God,  paint  to  us  only  a  great  chimera,* 
m  whofe  features  they  never  agree,  whom  each 
arranges^ In  his  own  way,  and  who  exifts  only  in 
each  one’s  brain.  There  are  not  two  individuals 
upon  earth,  who  have  or  can  have  the  fame  ideas 
of  their  God. 

123.  It  might  perhaps  with  more  truth  be  faid, 
that  men  are  either  feeptics  or  atheifls,  than  that 
they  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  exiflence  of  a 
God.  ^  How  can  we  be  affured  of  the  exiflence 
«'t  a  being,  wnofn  we  could  never  examine^  of 
vnom  it  is  impoffible  to  form  any  permanent 
idea,  whofe  various  effefts  upon  ourfelves  prevent 
us  from  retaining  an  invariable  judgment,-  th 
notion  oi  whom  cannot  be  the  fame  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  minds  :  How  can  we  imagine  ourfelves  clearly 
convinced  of  the  exigence  of  a  being,  to  whom 
we  are  every  moment  forced  to  attribute  a  con¬ 
duct,  oppofed  to  the  ideas,  we  had  previoufly 
formed^  of  him  ?  Is  it  then  poffible  firmly  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  we  cannot  conceive  ?  Is  not'  fuch  a 
hef  adhering  to  the  opinions  of  others  without 
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havmg-any  of  our  own  ?  Priefts  govern  the  faith 
of  the  vulgar  ;  but  do  not  priefts  themfelves  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  God  is  to  them  incomprehenfi* 
ble  ?  Confefs  then,  that  a  full  and  entire  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God  is  not  fo  general* 
as  is  imagined* 

Scepticifm  arifes  from  a  want  of  motives  fuf- 
ficient  to  form  a  judgment.  Upon  examining 
the  proofs,  which  feem  to  eftablifh,  and  the  ar¬ 
guments,  which  combat  the  exiftence  of  a  God, 
feme  perfons  have  doubted  and  withheld  their  aft 
fent.  But  this  uncertainty  arifes  from  not  having 
fufficiently  examined.  Is  it  poftible  to  doubt  of 
any  thing  evident  ?  Senfible  people  ridicule  a n 
ablolute  fcepticilm,  and  think  it  even  impoflible. 
A  man,  who  Ihould  doubt  of  his  own  exiftence, 
or  that  of  the  fun,  would  appear  perfectly  ridicu¬ 
lous,  or  might  be  fufpefted  of  diflimulation.  Is 
this  more  extravagant,  than  to  doubt  of  the  non- 
exiftence  of  an  impoffible  being  ?  Is  it  more  ab- 
furd  to  doubt  of  one’s  own  exiftence,  than  to  hefft 
tate  upon  the  impoffibility  of  a  being,  whofe  qual¬ 
ities  reciprocally  deftroy  one  another  ?  Do  we 
find  greater  probability  for  believing  the  exift¬ 
ence  of  a  fpiritual  being,  than  the  exiPccnce  of  a 
flick  without  two  ends  r  Is  the  notion  of  an  in¬ 
finitely  good  and  powerful  being,  who  caufes  or 
permits  an  infinity  of  evils,  lefts  abfurd  or  impoft 
fible,  than  that  of  a  ftquare  triangle  ?  Let  us  con¬ 
clude  then,  that  religious  fcepticilm  can  refult 
only  from  a  fuperficial  examination  of  theologi¬ 
cal  principles,  which  are  in  perpetual  contradic¬ 
tion  with  the  molt  clear  and  demonftrative  prin¬ 
ciples. 

To  doubt,  is  to  deliberate  upon  the  judgment, 
we  ought  to  form.  Scepticifm  is  only  a  ftate  of 
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^determination,  refulting  from  an  infufficient  ex¬ 
amination  of  things.  Is  it  poffible  to  be  fceptfe 
cal  m  matters  of  religion,  if  we  will  deign  to  re- 
vert  to  its  piinciples,  and  clofely  examine  the 
notion  of  God,  who  ferves  as  its  bafis?  Doubt 
generally  ariles  either  from  indolence,  weaknefs, 
indifference,  or  incapacity.  With  many  people, 

,°.  doubt,  ?3,  to  fear  the  trouble  of  examining 
.i.ings,  which  aie  thought  little  interefting.  But 
religion  being  prefented  to  men  as  their  moll  im- 
poricint  concern  in  this  and  the  future  world „ 
kepticiim  and  doubt  on  this  fubjefl:  mu  ft  be  a 
ource  of  continual  anxiety.  Every  man,  who 
has  not  courage  to  contemplate*  without  prejm 
uice,  the  God,  upon  whom  all  religion  is  found¬ 
ed,  can  never  know  for  what  religion  to  decide  ; 
ue  knows  not  what  he  fhould  believe  or  not  be¬ 
lieve,  admit  or  reject,  hope  or  fear  ;  in  a  wordy 
Aie  no  tiger  refolve  upon  any  thing. 

Indifference  upon  religion  mult  not  be  con- 
founded  with  fcepticifm.  1  his  indifference  is 
founded  upon  an  affurance,  or  upon  the  proba¬ 
bility  we  find  for  believing,  that  religion  is  nor 
interefting.  A  perfuafion,  that  a  thing,  which  is 
pretended  to  be  important,  is  not  fo,  or  is  only 
indifferent,  ftippofes  a  fufficient  examination  of  the 
thing,  without  which  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
have  this  perfuafion.  Thofe,  who  call  themfelves 
fceptics  in  the  fundamental  points  of  religion, 
are  commonly  either  indolent  or  incapable  of  ex¬ 
amining. 

1 2-4.  In  every  country  upon  earth,  we  are  af- 
fured,  that  a  God  has  revealed  himfelf.  What  • 
has  he  difeovered  to  men  ?  Has  he  proved  evi¬ 
dently  that  he  exifts  ?  Has  he  informed  them 
where  he  refides  ?  Has  he  taught  them  what  he 
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is,  or  in  what  his  effcnce  confifts  ?  Has  he  clear¬ 
ly  explained  to  them  his  intentions  and  plan  ? 
Does  what  he  fays  of  this  plan,  correfpond  with 
the  effefts,  which  we  fee?  No.  He  informs 
them  folely,  that  he  is  what  he  is  ;  that  he  is  a 
hidden  God  ;  that  his  ways  are  unfpeakable  ;  that 
he  is  exafperated  againft  every  one,  who  has  the 
temerity  to  inveftigate  his  fecrets,  or  confult  rea¬ 
son  in  judging  of  him  or  his  works. 

Does  the  revealed  conduct  of  God  anfwer  the 
magnificent  ideas,  they  would  give  us  of  his 
wifdom,  goodnefs,  juftice  and  omnipotence  ?  By 
no  means.  In  every  revelation,  his  conduct  an¬ 
nounces  a  partial  and  capricious  being,  particu¬ 
larly  good  to  his  favorite  people,  but  the  enemy 
of  all  others.  If  he  deigns  to  appear  to  fome 
men,  he  takes  care  to  keep  all  others  in  an  in¬ 
vincible  ignorance  of  his  divine  intentions.  Every 
revelation  evidently  announces  in  God,  injuftice, 
partiality  and  malignity. 

Do  the  commands,  revealed  by  God,  ftrike  us 
by  their  fublime  reafon  or  wifdom  ?  Do  they  evb 
dently  promote  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  to 
whom  the  Divinity  difclofes  them  ?  Upon  exam¬ 
ining  the  divine  commands,  I  fee  in  every  coun¬ 
try  nothing  but  ftrange  ordinances,  ridiculous 
precepts,  impertinent  ceremonies,  puerile  cuftoms. 
an  etiquette  unworthy  of  the  monarch  of  nature, 
oblations,  facrifices  and  expiations,  ufeful  indeed 
to  the  minifters  of  God,  but  very  burthenfome 
to  the  reft  of  mankind.  I  fee  likewife,  that  thefc 
jaws  often  tend  to  render  men  unfociable,  dif- 
dainful,  intolerant,  quarrelfome,  unjuft  and  in¬ 
human  to  every  one,  who  has  not  received  the 
fame  revelation,  the  fame  ordinances,  or  the  lame 
favors  from  heaven. 
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135.  Are  the  precepts  of  morality,  announced’ 

by  the  Deity,  really  divine,  or  fuperior  to  thofe, 
uniich  every  realonabie  man  might  imagine  r 
They  are  divine  folely  became  it  is  impoffible  to 
difeover  their  utility.  They  make  virtue  confift 
in  a  total  renunciation  of  human  nature,  a  volun¬ 
tary  forgetfulnefs  of  one’s  realbn,  a  holy  hatred 
oi  ones  ieh.  finally,  these  fublime  precepts 
often  exhibit  perfection  in  a  conduct  cruel  to  our- 
lelves,  and  perfectly  uielels  to  others. 

Has  a  God  appeared  ?  Has  he  himfelf  pro¬ 
mulgated  his  laws  ?  Has  lie  fpoken  to  men  with 
his  own  mouth  ?  I  am  told,  that  God  has  not 
appeared  to  a  whole  people  ;  but  that  he  has  al¬ 
ways  manifested  himfelf  through  the  medium  of 
foroe  favorite  -perfonages,  who  have  been  intrud¬ 
ed  with  the  care  of  announcing  and  explaining 
his  intentions  to  the  profane.  The  people  have 
never  been  permitted  to  enter  the  fanftuary ;  the 
miniders  of  the  Gods  have  alone  had  the  right 
to  relate  what  paffes  there. 

126.  If  in  every  fyftem  of  divine  revelation, 
I  complain  of  not  feeing  either  the  wifdom,  good- 
nefs  or  equity  of  a  God  ;  if  I  fufpeft  knavery, 
ambition  or  intereil  in  the  great  perfonages,  who 
have  interpofed  between  us  and  heaven ;  it  is 
replied,  that  God  has  confirmed  by  fnining  mira¬ 
cles  the  million  of  thofe,  who  have  fpoken  in  his 
name.  But  was  it  not  more  fimple  to  appear 
himfelf  and  explain  his  nature  and  will  ?  Again, 
if  1  have  the  curiofity  to  examine  thefe  miracles, 
1  find,  that  they  are  improbable  tales,  related  by 
fufpefted  people,  who  had  the  greateft  intereft  in 
perfuading  others,  that  they  believed  them  to  b« 
the  words  of  the  Mod  High. 
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What  witneffes  are  quoted  to  induce  m  to  De¬ 
li  eve  incredible  miracles  ?  Weak  people,  who 
exifted  thoufands  of. years  ago,  and  who,  even 
though  they  could  atteft  thefe  miracles,  may  be 
fufpeded  of  being  duped  by  their  own  imagina- 
don,  and  impofed  upon  by  the  tricks  of  dexter¬ 
ous  impoftors.  But,  you  will  fay,  thefe  mira¬ 
cles  are  written  in  books,  which  by  a  conftant 
tradition  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  By  whom 
were  thefe  books  written  ?  Who  are  the  men, 
who  have  tranfmitted  and  perpetuated  them  ? 
They  are  either  the  founders  of  religions  them- 
felves,  or  their  adherents  and  affigns.  Thus  in 
religion,  the  evidence  of  interefted  parties  be¬ 
comes  inconteftable  ! 

127.  God  has  fpoken  differently  to  every 
people  upon  earth.  The  Indian  believes  not  a 
word  of  what  He  has  revealed  to  the  Chinefe ; 
the  Mahometan  confiders  as  fables  what  He  has 
faid  to  the  Chriffian  ;  the  Jew  regards  both  the 
Mahometan  and  Chriftian  as  facrilegious  cor¬ 
rupters  of  the  facred  law,  which  his  God  had 
given  his  fathers,  The  Chriftian,  proud  of  his 
more  modern  revelation,  indifcriininately  damns 
the  Indian,  Chinefe,  Mahometan,  and  even  the 
Jew,  from  whom  lie  receives  his  facred  books. 
Who  is  wrong  or  right  ?  Each  exclaims,  I  am 
in  the  right !  Each  adducts  the  fame  proofs 
each  mentions  his  miracles,  diviners,  prophets  and 
martyrs.  The  man  of  fenfe  tells  them,  they  are 
all  delirious  5  that  God  has  not  fpoken,  if  it  is 
Jrue  that  he  is  a  ipirit,  and  can  have  neither 
mouth  nor  tongue  ;  that,  without  borrowing  the 
organ  of  mortals,  the  God  of  the  univerfe  could 
infpire  his  creatures  with  what  he  would  have 
them  learn  5  and  that,  as  they  are  all  equally  ig¬ 
norant 
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norant  what  to  think  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  it 
has  not  been  the  will  of  God  to  inform  them. 

The  followers  of  the  different  forms  of  won 
/hip  accufe  one  another  of  fuperftition  and  iim 
piety.  C.hriitians  look  with  abhorrence  upon 
Pagan,  Chinefe  and  Mahometan  fuperftition, 
Roman  catholics  treat,  as  impious,  proteftant 
Chriftians  ;  and  the  latter  inceflantly  declaim 
againft  the  fuperftition  of  the  catholics.  They 
are  all  right,  io  be  impious,  is  to  have  opini¬ 
ons  oftenfive  to  the  God,  we  adore  ;  to  be  fuper- 
ftitious,  is  to  have  of  him  falfe  ideas.  In  accuff 
ing  one  another  of  fuperftition,  the  different  re- 
ligionilts  refembie  humpbacks,  who  reproach  one 
another  with  their  deformity. 


1 28.  Are  the  oracles,  which  the  Divinity  has 
revealed  to  nations,  remarkable  for  clearnefs  ? 
Alas !  no  two  men  interpret  them  alike.  Thofe, 
who  explain  them  to  others,  are  not  agreed 
among  themfelves  ;  to  elucidate  them,  they  have 
recourfe  to  interpretations,  commentaries  and  al¬ 
legories  ;  they  difeover  a  myjlical  fenfe  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  literal  fenfe .  Men  are  every  where 
wanted  to  explain  the  commands  of  a  God,  who 
could  not,  or  would  not  announce  himfelf  clearly 
to  thofe,  whom  he  wifhed  -to  enlighten.  God 
always  prefers  to  ufe  the  organ  of  men,  who  may 
be  fufpefted  of  being  deceived  themfelves,  or  of 
having  reafons  for  wiihing  to  deceive  others. 

129.  The  founders  of  religion  have  generally 
proved  their  miffions  by  miracles.  But  what  is 
a  miracle  ?  It  is  an  effeft  direCtly  oppofite  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  But,  according  to  you,  who 
made  thofe  laws  ?  God.  Thus,  your  God,  who 
according  to  you  ’  forefaw  every  thing,  counter¬ 
acts  the  laws,  which  his  wlfdom  preferibed  to 
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nature  !  Thefe  laws  were  then  defective,  or  at 
leaft  in  certain  circumftances  they  did  not  ac- '* 
cord  with  the  views  of  the  fame  God,  fince  he 
judged  it  neceflary  to  fufpen.d  or  counteract 
them. 

, .  It  is  faid,  that  a  few  men,  favored  by  the  Moil 
High,  have  received  power  to  perform  miracles. 
But  to  perform  a  miracle,  it  is  neceifary  to  have 
ability  to  create  new  caufes  capable  of  producing 
effe&s  contrary  to  thofe  of  common  caufes.  Is 
it  eafy  to  conceive,  that  God  can  give  men  the 
inconceivable  power  of  creating  caufes  out  of 
nothing  ?  Is  it  credible,  that  an  immutable  God 
can  communicate  to  men  powfer  to  change  or 
reftify  his  plan,  a  power,  which  by  his  dfence  an 
immutable  being  cannot  have  himfelf?  Miracles, 
far  front  doing  much  honor  to  God,  far  from 
proving  the  divinity  of  a  religion,  evidently  an¬ 
nihilate  the  idea  given  us  of  God,  of  his  immut¬ 
ability,  incommunicable  attributes,  and  even  his 
omnipotence.  How  can  a  theologion  tell  us, 
that  a  God,  who  niufl  have  embraced  the  whole 
bf  his  plan,  who  could  have  made  none  but  per- 
feft  laws,  and  who  cannot  alter  them,  is  forced 
to  employ  miracles  to  accomplilh  his  projects,  or 
can  grant  his  creatures  the  power  of  working 
prodigies  to  execute  his  divine  will  ?  Is  it  cred¬ 
ible,  that  a  God  lhould  need  the  aid  of  men  ?  An 
bmnipotent  being,  whofe  will  is  always  fulfilled, 
who  holds  in  his  hand  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
his  creatures,  has  only  to  will ,  to  make  them  be¬ 
lieve  whatever  he  defines. 

130.  What  lhall  we  fay  of  religions  that  prove; 
their  divipity  by  miracles,  which  they  take  care 
to  render  fufipefted  ?  How  can  we  credit  miracles 
recorded  in  the  facred  books  of  the  Chriftians, 
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to  work  miracles  as  great  as  thofe  of  his  ferv- 
ants ;  where  it  is  predicted,  that  Antichrijl  lhall 
have  power  to  perform  prodigies  capable  of  fhak- 
ing  the  faith  even  of  the  eled  ?  This  being 
granted,  by  what  figns  fhall  we  know  whether 
God  means  to  infiruct  or  infnare  us  ?  How  lhali 
\ve  diftinguifh  whether  the  wonders,  we  behold, 
come  from  G  od  of  the  devil  ? 

To  remove  our  perplexity,  Pascal  gravely 
tells  us,  that  it  is  necejfary  to  judge  the  dodlrine  by 
the  miracles ,  and  the  miracles  by  the  doctrine  ;  that 
the  dcdlrine  proves  the  miracles ,  and  the  miracles 
the  dodlrine .  If  there  exift  a  vicious  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  circle,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  this  fplendid  reaf- 
oning  of  one  of  the  greaieft  defenders  of  Chrifti- 
unity.  Where  is  the  religion,  that  does  not  boaft 
of  the  moft  admirable  doftrine,  and  which  does 
not  produce  numerous  miracles  for  its  fupport  ? 

Is  a  miracle  capable  of  annihilating  the  evidence 
of  a  demonftrated  truth  ?  Although  a  man  fhould 
have  the  fecret  of  healing  all  the  fick,  of  making 
all  the  lame  to  walk,  of  raifing  all  the  dead  of  a 
city,  of  afeending  into  the  air,  of  flopping  the 
courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon,  can  he  thereby  con¬ 
vince  me,  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four, 
that  one  makes  three,  and  that  three  make  only 
one ;  that  a  God,  whofe  immenfity  fills  the  uni- 
verfe,  could  have  been  contained  in  the  body  of 
a  Jew;  that  the  Eternal  can  die,  like  a  man  ; 
that  a  God,  who  is  faid  to  be  immutable,  provi¬ 
dent  and  fenfible,  could  have  changed  his  mind 
upon  his  religion  and  reformed  his  own  work  by 
a  new  revelation  r 

131.  According 
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where  God  boaits  of  hardening  the  hearts,  and 
blinding  thofe,  whom  he  wifhes  to  deftroy  ; 
where  he  permits  malicious  fpirits  and  magicians 


1 31.  According  to  the  very  principles  either 
of  natural  or  revealed  theology,  every  new  reve¬ 
lation  fhould  he  regarded  as  falfe  ;  every  change 
in  a  religion  emanated  from  the  Deity  fhould  be 
reputed  an  impiety,  a  blafphemy.  Does  not  all 
reform  fuppofe,  that,  in  his  firft  effort,  God  could 
hot  give  his  religion  either  the  folidity  or  perfec¬ 
tion  required  ?  To  fay,  that  God,  in  giving  a  firft 
law,  conformed  to  the  rude  ideas  of  the  people, 
whom  he  wifhed  to  enlighten,  is  to  pretend  that 
God  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  render  the 
people,  whom  he  was  then  enlightening,  fo  reaf- 
enable  as  was  neceffary  in  order  to  pleafe  him. 

,  Ghriftianity  is  an  impiety,  if  it  is  true  that 
judaifm  is  a  religion  really  emanated  from  a  holy, 
immutable,  omnipotent  and  forefeeing  God.  The 
religion  of  Christ  ftippofes  either  defefts  in  the 
law,  which  God  himfelf  had  given  by  Mofes, 
Or  impotence  or  malice  in  the  fame  God,  who 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  the 
Jews  fuch  as  to  pleafe  him.  Every  new  religion, 
or  reform  of  ancient  religions,  is  evidently  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  impotence,  inconftancy,  imprudence, 
or  malice  of  the  Divinity. 

132.  If  hiftory  informs  me,  that  the  firft 
apofties,  the  founders  or  reformers  of  religions,' 
wrought  great  miracles,  hiftory  alfo  informs  fne, 
that  thefe  reformers  and  their  adherents  were 
commonly  buffeted,  perfecuted  and  put  to  death, 
as  difturbers  of  the  peace  of  nations.  I  am 
therefore  tempted  to  beiieve,  that  they  did  not 
perform  the  miracles  aferibed  to  them  ;  indeed, 
fuch  miracles  muff:  have  gained  them  numerous 
partifans  among  the  eye-witneffes,  wh,o  ought  to 
have  protected  the  operators  from  abufe.  My 
incredulity  redoubles,  when  I  am  told,  that  th 
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workers  of  miracles  were  cruelly  tormented*  of 
ignominioufly  executed.  How  is  it  poflible  to 
believe,  that  miffionaries,  protected  by  a  God  and 
inverted  with  divine  power,  enjoying  the  gift  of 
miracles,  could  not  have  wrought  fuch  a  Ample 
miracle,  as  to  efcape  the  cruelty  of  their  per- 
fecutors  ? 

Priefts  have  the  &rt  of  drawing  from  the  per¬ 
fections  themfelves,  a  convincing  proof  in  favor 
of  the  religion  of  the  perfected.  But  a  religion, 
which  boarts  of  having  coft  the  lives  of  many 
martyrs,  and  informs  us,  that  its  founders,  in 
order  to  extend  it,  have  differed  unheard  of  pun^ 
ifhments,  cannot  be  the  religion  of  a  beneficent 
and  omnipotent  God,  A  good  God  Would  not 
permit  men,  intruded  with  announcing  his 
comiwands,  to  be  abufed.  An  all-powerful  God, 
wifhing  to  found  a  religion,  would  proceed  in  a 
manner  more  fimpl'e  and  lefs  fatal  to  the  mo  ft 
faithful  of  his  fervants*  To  fay  that  God  would 
have  hi's  religion  fealed  with  blood,  is  to  fay  that 
he  is  weak,  unjuft,  ungrateful  and  fanguinary ; 
and  that  he  unworthily  facrifices  his  meffengers 
to  the  views  of  his  ambition. 

133.  To  die  for  a  religion  proves  not  that  it 
is  true,  or  divine ;  it  proves,  at  moft,  that  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  fuch.  An  enthufiaft  proves  noth¬ 
ing  by  his  death,  unlefs  that  religious  fanatkifm 
is  often  ftronger  than  the  love  of  life.  An  im¬ 
porter  may  fometimes  die  with  courage  ;  he  then 
makes,  in  the  language  of  the  proverb,  a  virtue 
of  necejjity. 

People  are  often  furpiifed  and  affe&ed  at  fight 
of  the  generous  courage  and  difinterefted  zeal, 
which  has  prompted  miflionaries  to  preach  their 
ioOziiiSp  even  at  the  rifk  of  differing  the  moft 
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rigorous  treatment.  From  this  ardor  for  the 
falvation  of  men,  are  drawn  inferences  favorable 
to  the  religion,  they  have  announced.  But  in 
reality,  this  difintereftednefs  is  only  apparent. 
He,  who  ventures  nothing,  will  gain  npthing.  A 
miflionary  feeks  his  fortune  by  the  aid  of  his 
do&rine  ;  he  knows  that  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  fell  his  commodity,  he  fhall  become  abfolute 
matter  of  thofe,  who  receive  him  for  their  guide  ; 
he  is  fure  of  becoming  the  object  of  their  atten¬ 
tion,  refpeft  and  veneration;  he  has  every  reafort 
to  believe,  that  he  fhall  want  for  nothing.  Such 
are  the  true  motives,  which  kindle  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  fo  many  preachers  and  miffionaries, 
who  traverfe  the  earth. 

To  die  for  an  opinion,  proves  the  truth  or 
goodnefs  of  that  opinion  no  more,  than  to  die 
in  battle  proves  the  juftice  of  a  prince’s  caufe, 
to  whofe  intereft  thoufands  have  the  folly  to  de¬ 
vote  their  lives.  The  courage  of  a  martyr  elated 
with  the  idea  of  paradife,  is  not  more  fuperftattiral, 
than  the  courage  of  a  foldier  intoxicated  with  the 
idea  of  glory,  or  impelled  by  the  fear  of  difgrace. 
What  is  the  difference  between  an  Iroquois,  who 
fings  while  he  is  burning  by  inches,  and  the  mar¬ 
tyr  St.  Laurent,  who  upon  the  gridiron  infults 
his  tyrant  ? 

The  prea  chers  of  a  new  dodtrine  fail,  became 
they  are  the  weakeft  ;  apoftles  generally  pradtife 
a  perilous  trade,  of  which  they  forefec  the  con- 
fequences  ;  their  courageous  death  proves  neither 
the  truth  of  their  principles  nor  their  own  fin- 
cerity,  any  more  than  the  violent  death  of  the 
ambitious  or  the  robber  proves,  that  they  were 
right  in  disturbing  fociety,  or  that  they  thought 
themfelvcs  authorized  in  their  villauy.  The  trade 
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ot  a  miffionary  was  always  flattering  to  ambition; 
and  little  expenfive  to  the  vulgar ;  thefe  advant- 
ages  have  furticed  to  efface  every  idea  of  attend¬ 
ant  dangers.  • 

134.  You  tell  us,  theologians !  that  what  is 
folly  in  the  eyes  of  men ,  is  wifdom  before  'God,  who 
delights  to  confound  the  wifdom  of  the  wife.  But 
do  you  not  fay,  that  human  wifdom  is  a  gift  of 
heaven  ?  In  faying,  this  wifdom  difpleafes  God, 
is  but  folly  in  his  fight,  and  that  he  is  pleafed 
to  confound  it,  you  declare  that  your  God  is  the 
fi  iend  only  of  ignorant  people,  and  that  he  makes 
fenfible  people  a  fatal  prefent,  for  which  this  per¬ 
fidious  tyrant  promifes  cruelly  to  punilh  them  at 
fome  future  day.  Is  it  not  very  ftrange,  that  one 
can  be  the  friend  of  your  God,  only  by  declaring 
himfelf  the  enemy  of  peafon  and  good  l'enfe  ? 

I35’  According  to  our  divines,  faith  is  an  of 
fent  without  evidence.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
1  eligion  requires  us  firmly  to  believe  inevident 
things,  and  propofitions  often  improbable  or  con¬ 
trary  to  reafon.  But  when  we  rejedt  reafon  as  a 
judge  of  faith,  do  we  not  confefs,  that  reafon  is 
incompatible  with  faith  ?  As  the  minifters  of  re¬ 
ligion  have  refolved  to  banifh  reafon,  they  mull 
have  felt  the  impoflibility  of  reconciling  it  with 
faith,  which  is  vifibly  only  a  blind  fubmiffion  to 
priefts,  whole  authority  with  many  feems  more 
weighty,  than  evidence  itfelf,  and  preferable  to 
the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes. 

“  Sacrifice  your  reafon  ;  renounce  experience  ; 
“  miltruft  the  tellimony  of  ypur  fenfes ;  fubmit 
“  without  enquiry  to  what  we  announce  to  you 
6£  in  the  name  of  heaven.”  Such  is  the  uniform 
language  of  priefts  throughout  the  world  ;  they 
agree  upon  no  point,  except  the  neceflity  of  never 
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reafonmg  upon  the  principles,  they  prefentus,  as 
xnoft  important  to  our  felicity  ! 

I  will  not  facrifice  my  reafon,  becaufe  this 
reafon  alone  enables  me  to  diflinguifh  good  from 
evil,  truth  from  falfehood,  If,  as  you  lav,  my 
reafon  comes  from  God,  I  flia.ll  never  believe  that 
a  God,  whom  you  call  fo  good,  has  given  me 
reafon,  as  a  fnare,  to  lead  me  to  perdition.  Priefls ! 
do  you  not  fee,  that,  by  decrying  reafon,  you  ca¬ 
lumniate  your  God,  from  whom,  you  declare  it  to 
be  a  gift  ? 

I  will  not  renounce  experience,  becaufe.it  is  a 
guide  much  more  fure  than  the  imagination  or 
authority  of  our  fpiritual  guides.  Experience 
teaches  me,  that  enthufiafm  and  intereft  may 
blind  and  lead  them  affray  themfelves,  and  that 
the  authority  of  experience  ought  t*  have  much 
more  influence  upon  my  mind,  than  the  ful- 
picious  teflimony  of  many  men,  who  I  know  are 
very  liable  to  be  deceived,  or  much  intereked  in 
deceiving  others. 

I  will,  miftruft  my  fenfes,  becaufe  I  am  feniTble, 
they  may  fometimes  miflead  me.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I  know  that  they  will  not  always  de¬ 
ceive  me.  1  well  know,  that  the  eye  Ihews  me 
the  fun  much  fmaller  than  it  really  is ;  but  ex¬ 
perience,  which  is  only  the  repeated  application 
of  the  fenfes,  informs  me,  that  objects  always 
appear  to  diminiih,  as  their  diflance  increafes  , 
thus  I  attain  to  a  certainty,  that  the  fun  is  much 
larger  than  the  earth ;  thus  my  fenfes  fuffice  to 
reftify  the  hafty  judgments,  they  had  caufed. 

In  warning  us  to  miftrufl  the  teflimony  of  our 
fenfes,  the  prieft  annihilates  the  proors  of  all  rg- 
ligion.  If  men  may  be  dupes  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  if  their  fenfes  are  deceitful,  how  fir  all  we 
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believe  tbe  grades,  which  ftruck  the  treachcr- 
ous  fenfes  of  our  anceftors  ?  If  my  fenfes  are  un-' 
ftuhful  guides,  I  ought  not  to  credit  even  the 
miracles  wrought  before  my  eyes. 

136.  You  inceflantly  repeat  that  the  truths  of 
religion  are  above  rea/on.  If  fo,  do  you  not  per- 

eeive  that  thefe  truths  are  not  adapted  to  reafbn- 
able  beings  ?  To  pretend  that  reafon  can  deceive 
us  is  to  fay  that  truth  can  be  falfe  ;  that  the  ufe- 
ful  can  be  hurtful.  Is  reafon  any  thing  but  a 
Knowledge  of  the  ufeful  and  true  ?  Befides,  as 
our  reafon  and  fenfes  are  our  only  guides  in  this 
We,  to  Iky  they  are  unfaithful,  is  to  fay  that  our 
errors  are  neceflary,  our  ignorance  invincible,  and 
that  ^without  the  extreme  of  injuftice,  God  cannot 
punilh  us  for  following  the  only  guides,  it  was 
Ins  fuprenn?  will  to  give. 

To  fay,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  things  above 
our  reafon,  is  as  ridiculous,  as  to  fay,  that  God 
requires  us,  without  wings,  to  afcend  into  the 
air.  io  allure  us,  that  upon  fame  obiefts  we  are 
not  allowed  to  confult  reafon,  is  to  fay,  that,  in 
the  moll  interefting  matter,  we  mud  confult  only 
imagination,  or  act  only  at  random. 

Our  divines  fay,  we  muff  iacrifice  our  reafon 
to  God.  But  what  motives  can  we  have  to  fieri- 

°ur  rera{'on  to  a  heiug,  who  makes  us  only 
iiielefs  p  relents,  of  wnich  ne  does  not  intend  we 
Ihall  make  ufe  ?  What  confidence  can  we  put  in 
a  God,  who,  according  to  our  divines  themfelves, 
ia  malicious  enough  to  harden  the  heart,  to  ftrik1 
with  blindnefs,  to  lay  Wares  for  us,  to  lead  us 
into  temptation  /  In  fine,  what  confidence  can  we. 
put  in  the  minifiers  of  this  God,  who,  to  guide 

us  more  conveniently,  command  us  to  Ihut  our 
eyes  ? 
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137‘  Meft  are  perfuaded,  that  religion  is  to 
them  of  all  things  the  mod  ferious,  while  it  is 
precifely  what  they  lead  examine  for  thcmfelves. 
In  purfuit  of  an  office,  a  piece  of  land,  a  houle,  a 
place  of  protit ;  in  any  tranfa&ion  or  contract 
whatever,  every  one  carefully  examines  all,  takes 
the  greated  precaution,  weighs  every  word  of  a 
writing,  is  guarded  againd  every  furprife.  Not 
fo  in  religion  ;  every  one  receives  it  at  a  venture, 
and  believes  it  upon  the  word  of  others,  without 
ever  taking  the  trouble  to  examine. 

Two  caufes  concur  to  fofter  the  negligence 
and  careleffnefs  of  men,  with  regard  to  their  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  The  fir  ft  is  the  defpair  of  over¬ 
coming  the  obfeurity,  in  which  even  the  firft 
principles  of  all  religion  are  neceffarily  enveloped. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  difguft  lazy  minds,  who,  re¬ 
garding  it  as  nothing  but  a  chaos,,  judge  it  im- 
poflible  to  be  underdood.  The  fecond  is,  that 
every  one  is  averfe  to  being  too  much  bound  by 
fevere  precepts,  which  all  admire  in  theory,  but 
very  few  care  to  pra&ife  with  rigor.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  many  people  is  like  old  family  titles, 
which  they  have  never  taken  pains  to  examine, 
but  which  they  depofit  in  their  archives,  to  have 
recourfe  to  them  occafionally. 

133.  The  difciples  of  Pythagoras  paid  im¬ 
plicit  faith  to  the  doftrine  of  their  mader  ;  he  has 
/aid  it ,  was  to  them  the  folution  of  every  prob¬ 
lem.  The  generality  of  men  are  not  more  ra¬ 
tional.  In  matters  of  religion,  a  curate,  a  pried, 
an  ignorant  monk  become  maders  of  the  thoughts. 
Faith  relieves  the  weaknefs  of  the  h\iman  mind, 
to  which  application  is  commonly  painful  ;  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  depend  upon  others, 
than  to  examine  for  one’s  felf.  Inquiry  being 
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flow  and  difficult  equally  difpleafes  the  Itupid  p . , 
noiant,  and  the  two,  ardent.  Such  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  reafon  that  faith  finds  fo  many  par- 
tifans.  • 

ihe  mote  men  are  deficient  in  knowledge  and 
reafon,  the  more  zealous  they  are  in  religion.  In. 
eici  y  leligious  taction,  a  mob  of  women,  affem- 
bled  by  their  direftors,  difpfay  immoderate  zeal 
for  opinions,  of  which  it  is  evident  they  have  no 
idea.  .  In  theological  quarrels,  the  populace,  like 
feiocious  beafis,  mil  upon  all  thofe,  againlt  whom 
their  prieft  is  pleafed  to  excite  them  fury.  A 
profound  ignorance, .  boundlefs  credulity/ weak 
head  and  warm  imagination  are  the  materials  of 

j.  .  ,  bigots,  zealots,  fanatics  and 

faints.  How  can  the  voice  of  reafon  be  heard 
by  people,  who  never  examine  for  themfelves, 
but  blindly  fubmit  to  the  guidance  of  others  ?• 
Devotees  and  the  populace  are,  in  the  hands  of 
their  guides,  automatons,  vyhofe  motions  they 
direti  at  pleafure. 


139.  Religion  is  an  affair  of  cuflrom  and 
fsmion.  Rut  among  the  numerous  religions  in 
the  world,  which  muff  men  choofe  ?  This  in¬ 
quiry  would  be  too  painful  and  long.  They 
muff  therefore  adhere  to  the'  religion  of  their- 
fathers,  that  of  their  country,  or  that  of  the 
prince,  which,  having  force  on  its  fide,  muff  be 
the  bed.  Chance  alone  often  decides  the  religion 
of  a  man,  and  a  nation  ;  the  French  would  now 
be  as  good  Muffulmans  as  they  are  Chriftians, 
had  not  their  anceftors  formerly  baffled  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Saracens. 


If  we  judge  of  the  intentions  of  Providence 
by  the  events  and  revolutions  of  this  world,  we 
are  compelled  to  believe,  that  He  is  very  indif¬ 
ferent 
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iesent  about  the  various  religions  upon  earth. 
For  thoufands  of  years,  paganifm,  polytheifm  and 
idolatry  were  the  prevailing  religions ;  we  are 
now  allured,  that  during  the  above  period,  the 
mod  flourilhing  nations  had  not  the  lead  idea  ol 
God  ;  an  idea,  regarded  as  fo  effential  to  the 
happinefs  of  men.  Chridians  fay,  that,  except¬ 
ing  the  Jewilh  people,  that  is,  a  handful  of 
wretches, ,  all  mankind  lived  in  the  grolfelt  ig¬ 
norance  of  their  duties  towards  God,  and  that 
their  notions  were  iniulting  to  the  Divine  Maj- 
edy.  Chridianity,  growing  out  of  judaifrit,  very 
humble  in  its  obfcure  origin,  became  powerful 
and  cruel  under  the  chridian  emperors,  who, 
prompted  by  holy  zeal,  rapidly  fpread  it  in  their 
empire  by  means  of  fire  and  {'word,  and  edab- 
lifhed  it  upon  the  ruins  of  paganifm.  Mahomet 
and  his  fucceifors,  feconded  by  Providence  or 
their  victorious  arms,  in  a  fliort  time  banilhed 
the  Chridian  religion  from  a  part  of  Asia,  Af¬ 
rica,  and  even  Europe  ;  the  gofpel  was  then 
forced  to  yield  to  the  alcoran. 

In  all  the  factions  or  fefts,  which,  for  manyages, 
have  torn  in  pieces  the  chridians,  the  argument  of 
the Jlrongeft  was  always  the  bejl ;  the  arms  and  will 
of  princes  alone  decided  the  doctrine  mod  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  happinefs  of  nations.  May  we  not 
infer  from  it,  either  that  the  Deity  feels  little 
intereded  in  the  religion  of  men,  or  that  he  al¬ 
ways  declares  in  favor  of  opinions,  which  bed 
fuit.the  filtered  of  earthly  powers ;  in  fine,  that 
he  changes  fydems  to  accommodate  their  fancy  ? 

A  king  of  Magasser,  tired  of  the  idolatry 
of  his  fathers,  took  a  fancy  to  abandon  it.  The 
council  of  the  monarch  deliberated  a  long  time 
to  decide  whether  they  diQuld  fend  for  Chridian 
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-r  Mahometan  divines.  Utterly  incapable  oi 
difcerping  the  belt  of  the  two  religions,  they  re- 
oived  to  fend  for  mnhonaries  of  both  at  the  fame 
nme  and  embrace  the  doftrine  of  thofe,  who 
mould  have  the  fortune  to  arrive  firft.  It  was 
not  oubted,  that  God,  who  difpofes.  the  winds, 
would  thus  explain  his  will  himfelf.  The  mif- 
aonanes  of  Mahomet  being  mod  diligent-,  the 
inng  and  his  people  did  as  had  been  refolved  ; 
,he  miflionanes  of  Christ  were  rejected  through 
*he  fault  of  tneir  God,  who  prevented  their  feaf- 
onable  arrival.  *  God  evidently  confents  that 
chance  Ihquld  decide  the  religion  of  nations,  ' 

,  iniallibly  decide  the  religion  of  the  peo¬ 

ple.  lhe  true  religion  is  always  the  religion  of 
the  prince  ;  the  true  God  is  the  God,  whom  the 
prince  defires  his  people  to  adore  ;  the  will  of  the 
pnetts,  wno  govern  the  prince,  always  becomes 
tne  will-of  God.  A  wit  judly  obferved,  that  the 
true  religion  is  always  that ,  on  ivhofe  fide  are  the 
prince  and  the  hangman.  Emperors  and  hangmen 
ong  fupported  the  gods  oi  Rome  again!!  the  God 
o  Chndians  ;  the  latter,  having  gained  to  his 
mtered  the  emperors,  their  foldiers  and  hang¬ 
men,  fucceeded  in  delfroying  the  wo  rib  ip  of  the 
oman  gods,  lhe  God  of  Mahomet  has  dif- 
podeded  the  God  of  Chridians  of  a  great  part  of 
the  dominions,  which  he  formerly  occupied. 

,  In  the  eallern  part  of  Asia,  is  a  vafl,  liourifh- 
fertile,  populous  country,  governed  by  fuch 
wife  laws,  that  the  fierqeft  conquerors  have 
adopted  them  with  refpecl.  I  mean  China.  Ex¬ 
cepting  Chrittianity,  which  was  bamfhed  as 
aangerous,  the  people  there  follow  fuch  fu- 
perditions  as  they  pleafe,  while  the  mandarins, 
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magistrates,  having  long  known  the  errors  of 
the  popular  religion,  are  vigilant  to  prevent  the 
bonzes  or  priefts  from  ufmg  it  as  an  inftrument 
of  difcord.  Yet  we  fee  not,  that  Providence  re- 
fufes  his  bkfiirigs  to  a  nation,  whofe  chiefs  are 
fo  indifferent  about  the  worfhip,  that  is  rendered 
to  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  enjoy  a 
happmefs  and  repofe  worthy  to  be  envied  by  fo 
many  nations,  who  are  ravaged  and  often  con- 
fumed  by  difcordant  religions. 

We  cannot  reafonably  propofe  to  dived  the 
people  of  their  follies ;  but  we  may  perhaps  cure 
the  follies  of  thofe,  who  govern  the  people. 
They  will  then  prevent  the  follies  of  the  people 
from  becoming  dangerous.  Superftition  is  to 
be  feared  only  when  princes  and  foldiers  rally 
round  her  ftandard  ;  then  file  becomes  cruel  and 
fanguinary.  Every  fovereign,  who  is  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  one  fed  or  religious  fadion,  is  com¬ 
monly  the  tyrant  of  others,  and  becomes  himfelf 
the  mod  cruel  difturber  of  the  peace  of  his  do¬ 
minions* 

140.  It  is  inceffantiy  repeated,  and  many 
fenfible  perfons  at  length  believe  it,  that  religion 
is  a  restraint  neceflary  to  men  ;  that  without  it, 
there  would  no  longer  exift  the  lead  check  to 
their  pafiions  ;  that  morality  and  virtue  are 
intimately  coiineded  with  it.  “  The  fear  of  the 
44  Lord,”  cries  the  pried,  “  is  the  beginning  of 
“  wifdom.  The  terrors  of  another  life  are  falu~ 
“  //zry,  and  proper  to  curb  the  pailions  of  men.” 

To  perceive  the  inutility  of  religious  notions, 
we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  and  inquire  what 
are  the  morals  of  nations,  mod  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  religion.  We  there  find  proud  tyrants, 
©pprefiivc  miniilers,  perfidious  courtiers,  number- 
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id*  extortioners,  corrupt  magidrates,  knaves  * 
adulterers,  debauchees,  prOftitutes,  thieves,  and 
rogues  of  every  kind,  who  have  never  doubted 
either  of  the  exiftence  of  an  avenging  and  reward¬ 
ing  God,  of  the  torments  of  he'll,  or  the  iovsof 
paradife,  r  :  ,  v  ,  ,  J  \ 

"V\  ithout  the  lead  utility  to  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  the  minifters  of  religion  have  ftndied  to' 
render  death  terrible  to  the  eyes  of  their  follow- 


er 


To  be  confident,  Chridians  ought  to  pafs 
their  whole  fife  in  tears,  and  die  tinder  the  mod 
dicacrul  apprehensions.  What  more  terrible 
than  death  to  the  unfortunate,  who  are  told,  that 
it  is  horrible  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  / 
that  we  mud  work  cut  our  falvation  with  fear  and 
• ,  ■  we  are  affured,  the  death  of  the 
Chridian  is  aLteiided  tvith  infinite  confolations,  of 
•  which  the  infidel  is  deftitute.  The  good  Chrid¬ 
ian,  it  is  faid,  dies  in  the  firm  hope  of  eternal  hap- 
pinefs,  which  he  has  drived  to  merit.  But  is 
not  this  firm  affurance  itfelr  a  prefumption  pun- 
ifhable  in  the  fight*  of  a  fevere  God  ?  Ought  not 
the  greateft  faints  to  be  ignorant  whether  they 
are  worthy  of  love  or  hatred  ?  Ye  Frieds  !  who 
are  Silent  upon  the  torments  of  hell,  while  confid¬ 
ing  us  with  the  hope  of  the  joys  of  paradife  ; 
have  you  then  had  the  advantage  to  fee  vour 
names  and  ours  inferibed  in  the  book  of  life  ? 

141.  io  oppofe  to  the  paSlions  and  prcfhit  in- 
terefts  of  men,  the  obfeure  notions  of  a  metaphy- 
fical,  inconceivable  God,  the  incredible  punish¬ 
ments  of  another  life,  or  the  pleafures  of  heaven,  of 
which  nobody  has  the  lead  idea,  is  it  not  to  Com¬ 
bat  realities  by  fi ciions  ?  Men  have  always  con- 
fufed  ideas  of  their  God  5  they  fee  him,  if  I  may 
fo  exprefs  it,  only  m  clouds  j  they  never  think  of 
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him,  when  they  are  defirous  to  do  evil  ;  when¬ 
ever  ambition, fortune,  or  pleafureallures  them,  the 
God,  his  threatenings  and  promifes  are  forgotten. 
In  the  things  of  this  life,  there  is  a  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  which  the  mod  lively  faith  cannot  give  to 
the  things  of  the  other  life. 

Every  religion  was  originally  a  curb,  invented 
by  legiflators,  who  wilhed  to  edablifh  their  au¬ 
thority  over  the  minds  of  rude  nations.  Like 
nurfes  who  frighten  children  to  oblige  them  to  be 
quiet,  the  ambitious  have  ufed  the  name  of  gods 
to  frighten  favages  ;  terror  was  thought  proper 
to  make  them  quietly  fupport  the  yoke,  they 
wilhed  to  impofe.  Are  then  the  bugbears  of  in¬ 
fancy  made  for  riper  age  ?  At  the  age  of  maturi¬ 
ty,  man  no  longer  believes  them,  or  if  he  does, 
they  excite  little  emotion,  and  never  alter  his  con- 
dud. 

1426  Almod  every  man  fears  what  he  fees, 
inuch  more^than  what  he  does  not  fee  ;  he  fears 
the  judgments  of  men,  of  which  he  feels  the  ef¬ 
fects,  more  than  the  judgments  of  a  God,  of 
whom  he  has  only  fluctuating  ideas.  The  defire 
of  pleafing  the  world,  the  torrent  of  cudom,  the 
fear  of  ridicule,  are  much  ftronger  than  any  re-  ' 
ligious  opinions.  Does  not  the  military  man, 
through  fear  of  difgrace,  daily  expofe  his  life  in 
battle,  even  at  the  rifk  of  incurring  eternal  dam¬ 
nation  ? 

The  mod  religious  perfons  are  often  more  re- 
drained  by  the  prefence  of  a  valet,  than  of  God. 

A  man,  who  firmly  believes  that  God  fees  every 
thing,  is  omnifeient  and  omniprefent,  will  be 
guilty,  when  alone,  of  actions,  at  which  he  would 
blufh  in  prefence  of  the  meaned  of  mortals. 
Thofe,  who  pretend  to  be  mod  fully  convinced  of 
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the  exigence  of  a  God,  every  moment  ad  as  if 
they  believed  the  contrary, 

*43-  ‘  Let  us,  at  leaft,  it  will  be  faid,  cherilh 
the  idea  Oi  a  God,  which  alone  may  ferve  as  a 
‘  barrier  to  the  paffions  of  kings.’  But,  can  we 
nncerely  admire  the  wonderful  effeds,  which  th<b 
fear  of  this  God  generally  produces  upon  the 
mmds  of  princes,  who  are  called  his  images  ? 
What  idea  ffiall  we  form  of  the  original,  if  we 
judge  by  its  copies  ! 

Sovereigns,  it  is  true,  cal!  themfelves  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  God,  his  vicegerents  upon  earth, 
.u  ut  does  the  fear  of  a  mailer,  more  powerful  than 
they,  incline  them  ferioufly  to  ftudy  the  welfare 
of  the  nations,  whom  Providence  has  intruded  to 
their  care  ?  Does  the  pretended  terror,  infpired 
by  the  idea  of  an  invrfibie  judge,  to  whom  alone 
they  acknowledge  themfelves  accountable  for 
their  adions,  render  them  more  equitable,  com- 
paffionate,  fparing  of  the  blood  and  treafure  of 
ihcii  mbjeds,  temperate  in  their  pleafures  or  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  duties  ?  In  fine,  does  this  God,  by 
whofe  authority  kings  reign,  deter  them  from  ac¬ 
cumulating  oppreflive  burdens  upon  their  fubjeds. 
to  whom  they  ought  to  ad  as  guides,  protedors 
and  fathers  ?  Alas !  If  we  furvey  the  whole  earth, 
we  fliall  fee  men  almoft  every  where  governed  by 
tyrants,  who  ufe  religion  merely  as  an  indru- 
rnent  to  render  more  ftupid  the  Haves,  whom  they 
link  under  the  weight  of  their  vices,  or  without 
pity  facrifice  to  their  fatal  extravagances. 

Far  from  being  a  check  upon  the  paffions  of 
kings,  religion,  by  its  very  principles,  frees  them 
from  all  reftraint.  It  transforms  them  into  divin¬ 
ities,  whofe  caprice  nations  are  never  permitted 
to  refill.  While  it  gives  up  the  reins  to  princes, 
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tod  on  their  part  breaks  the  bonds  of  the  focial 
CompaQ:,  it  endeavors  to  chain  the  minds  and 
hands  of  their  oppreffed  fubjefts.  Is  it  then  fur- 
prifmg,  that  the  gods  of  the  earth  imagine  every 
thing  lawful  for  them,  and  regard  their  fubje&s 
only  as  vile  inftruments  of  their  caprice  or  ambit- 

ion  ?  -  . 

In  every  country,  religion  has  reprefented  the 
Monarch  of  nature  as  a  cruel,  fantaftical,  partial 
tyrant,  whofe  caprice  is  law  ;  the  Monarch  God 
is  but  too  faithfully  imitated  by  his  repreferitatives 
upon  earth.  Religion  feems  every  where  invent¬ 
ed  folely  to  lull  the  people  in  the  lap  of  flavery, 
that  their  mafters  might  eafily  devour  them,  or 
render  them  wretched  with  impunity, 

144.  To  guard  againft  the  enterprifes  of  a 
haughty  pontiff,  who  wiflied  to  govern  kings,  to 
fhelter  their  perfons  from  the  attempts  of  credul- 
bus  people*  feveral  European  princes,  excited  by 
their  priefts,  have  pretended  to  hold  their  crowns 
and  rights  of  God  alone,  and  to  be  accountable 
only  to  him  for  their  a&ions.  After  a  long  con- 
teft  between  the  civil  and  fpritua!  power, the  form¬ 
er  at  length  triumphed  ;  and  the  priefts,  forced 
to  yield,  acknowledged  the  divine  rights  of  kings* 
and  preached  them  to  the  people,  referring  the 
-  liberty  of  changing  their  minds  and  preaching  re¬ 
volt,  whenever  the  divine  rights  of  kihgs  clafhed 
with  the  divine  rights  of  the  clergy,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  at  the  expenfe  of  nations,  that  peace  was 
concluded  between  kings  and  prieffs  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  fpite  of  treaties,  always  preferved  their  pre- 
tenfions. 

!  *  , 

Tyrants  and  wicked  princes,  whofe  confciences 
continually  reproach  them  with  negligence  or 
perverfity,  far  from  fearing  thek  God,  had  rather 
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deal  with  this  invifible  judge,  who  neVer  opposes 
them,  or  with  his  priefts,  who  are  always  condc- 
fcending  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  than  withtheif 
own  fubje&s.  The  people,  reduced  to  defpair* 
might  probably  appeal  from  the  divine  rights  of 
their  chiefs.  Men,  when  opprefted  to  the  laft  de¬ 
gree,  fometimes  become  turbulent,  and  the  divine 
fights  of  the  tyrant  ate  then  forced  to  yield  to 
the  natural  rights  of  the  fubje&s. 

It  is  cheaper  dealing  with  gods  than  men. 
Kings  are  accountable  for  their  actions  to  God 
alone  3  priefts  are  accountable  only  to  them- 
felves  ;  there  is  much  reafon  to  believe*  that  both 
are  more  confident  of  the  indulgence  of  heaven, 
than  of  earth.  It  is  much  eafier  to  efcape  the 
vengeance  of  gods,  who  may  be  cheaply  appeafed* 
than  the  vengeance  of  men*  whofe  patience  is  ex- 
haufted* 

6  If  you  remove  the  fear  of  aii  invifible  power* 
£  what  reftraint  will  you  impofe  upon  the  paftions 
c  of  fovereigns  V  Let  them  learn  to  reign  ;  let 
them  learn  to  be  juft  ;  to  refpeft  the  rights  of 
the  people,  to  acknowledge  the  favors  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  from  whom  they  hold  their  greatnefs  and 
power  ;  let  them  learn  to  fear  men,  to  fubmit  to 
the  laws  of  equity  ;  let  nobody  tranfgrefs  thefe 
laws  with  impunity,  and  let  them  be  equally 
binding  upon  the  powerful  and  weak,  the  great 
and  fmall,  the  fovereign  and  fubjefts. 

The  fear  of  gods,  religion,  and  the  terrors  of 
another  life,  are  the  metaphyfical  and  fupernat- 
ural  dikes,  oppofed  to  the  impetuous  paftions  of 
princes  !  Are  thefe  dikes  effe£tual  ?  Let  experi¬ 
ence  refolve  the  queftion.  To  oppofe  religion  to 
the  wickednefs  of  tyrants,  is  to  wifti,  that  vague, 
uncertain,  unintelligible  fpeculations  may  be 
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wronger,  thah  their  propenfities,  which  every 
thing  confpires  daily  to  ftrengthen. 

145.  The  immenfe  fervice  of  religion  to  pol¬ 
itics  is  inceflantly  boafted  ;  but,  little  reflection 
will  convince  us,  that  religious  opinions  equally 
blind  both  fovereigns  and  people,  and  never  en¬ 
lighten  them  upon  their  true  duties  or  interefts. 
Religion  but  too  often  forms  licentious,  immoral 
defpots,  obeyed  by  Haves,  whom  every  thing 
obliges  to  conform  to  their  views.  » 

For  want  of  having  ftudied  or  known  the  true 
principles  of  adminiftration,  the  objeCt  and  rights 
of  focial  life,  the  real  interefts  of  men  and  their 
reciprocal  duties,  princes,  in  almoft  every  country, 
have  become  licentious,  abfolute  and  perverfe  ; 
and  their  fubjeCls  abjeCt,  wicked  arid  Unhappy. 
To  avoid  the  trouble  of  applying  to  thefe  im¬ 
portant  objeCts,  recourfe  was  had  to  chimeras, 
which,  far  from  ferving  as  a  remedy,  have  hith¬ 
erto  only  multiplied  the  evils  of  mankind,  and 
diverted  them  from  objeCts  moil  eflential  to  their 
happinefs. 

Does  not  the  Unjufl:  and  cruel  manner,  in 
Which  fo  many  nations  are  governed  here  belowr, 
manifeftly  furnifh  one  cf  the  ftrongeft  proofs,  not 
only  of  the  fmall  effeCt  produced  by  the  fear  of 
another  life,  but  alfo  of  the  non-exiftence  of  a 
Providence,  who  concerns  himfelf  with  the  fate 
of  the. human  race  ?  If  there  exifted  a  good  God, 
fliould  we  not  be  forced  to  admit,  that  in  this 
life  he  ftrangely  neglefts  the  greater  part  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  It  would  feem,  that  this  God  has  created 
nations  only  to  be  the  fport  of  the  paflions  and 
follies  of  his  reprefentatives  upon  earth. 

146.  By  reading  hiftory  with  a  little  attention, 
we  fliall  perceive  that  Chriftianity,  weak  in  the 
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beginning,  was  edabliihed  among  the  favage  and 
free  nations  of  Europe  by  (hewing  their  chiefs, 
that  its  religious  principles  favored  defpotifm  and 
rendered  them  abfolute.  Confequently,  we  fee 
barbarous  princes  fuddenly  converted  ;  that  is, 
they  adopt,  without  examination,  a  fyftem  fo 
*  favorable  to  their  ambition,  and  life  every  art  to 
induce  their  fubjects  to  embrace  'it.  If  the  min- 
ifters  of  this  religion  have  fince  often  derogated 
from  their  favorite  principles,  it  is  becaufe  the 
theory  influences  the  conduct  of  the  minifters 
of  the  Lord,  only  when  it  fuits  their  temporal 
mtetefts* 

Chriftianity  boafts  of  procuring  men  a  happi- 
nefs  unknown  to  preceding  ages.  It  is  true,  the 
Greeks  knew  not  the  divine  rights  of  tyrants  or 
ufurpers  of  the  rights  of  their  country.  Under 
paganifm,  it  never  entered  the  heart  of  man  to 
maintain,  that  it  was  againft  the  will  of  heaven 
for  a  nation  to  defend  themfeives  againft  a  fe¬ 
rocious  beaff,  who  ravaged  them  with  infolence. 
The  religion  of  the  Chriftians  contrived  to  fcreen 
tyrants  from  danger,  by  laying  down  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  people  riiuft  renounce  the  legiti¬ 
mate  defence  of  themfeives.  Thus  Chriftian 
nations  are  deprived  of  the  ftrft  law  of  nature, 
which  allows  man  to  refill:  evil,  and  difarm  who¬ 
ever  is  preparing  to  deftroy  him!  If  the  minifters 
of  the  church  have  often  permitted  the  people  to 
revolt  for  the  intereft  of  heaven,  they  have  never 
permitted  them  to  revolt  againft  real  evils  or 
known  violences. 

From  heaven  came  the  chains,  that  were  fixed 
on  the  minds  of  mortals.  Why  is  the  Mahom¬ 
etan  every  where  a  (lave  ?  Becaufe  his  prophet 

cnflaved  him  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  as  Moses 
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had  before  fubdued  the  Jews.  In  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  we  fee,  that  the  firft  legislators  were  the 
firft  fovereigns  and  priefts  of  lavages,  to  whom 
they  gave  laws. 

Religion  feems  invented  folely  to  exalt  princes 
above  their  nations,  and  rivet  the  fetters  oi  flave- 
ry.  Are  people  too  unhappy  under  the  oppref- 
fion  of  earthly  powers,  priefts  are  ready  to  filence 
them  by  threatening  them  with  the  anger  of 
God  ;  priefts  fix  their  eyes  upon  heaven,  left 
they  fhould  perceive  the  true  caules  of  their  mil- 
fortunes,  and  apply  the  remedies,  which  nature 
prefents, 

147-  By  repeating  to  men,  that  the  earth  is 
not  their  true  country,  that  the  prefent  life  is  only 
a  paflage,  that  they  are  not  made  to  be  happy  in 
this  world  ;  that  their  \fovereigns  hold  their  au¬ 
thority  of  God  alone,  and  are  accountable  only 
to  him  for  the  abufe  of  it,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
refill  them,  &c.  priefts  have  eternized  the  inifgov- 
ernment  of  kings  and  the  rnifery  of  the  people  ; 
the  interefts  of  nations  have  been  bafely  facrificed 
to  their  chiefs.  The  more  we  confider  the  dog¬ 
mas  and  principles  of  religion,  the  more  we  fhall 
be  convinced,  that  their  foie  object  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tyrants  and  priefts,  without  regard  to 
that  of  focieties. 

To  malk  the  impotence  of  its  deaf  gods,  re¬ 
ligion  has  perfuaded  mortals,  that  iniquities  al¬ 
ways  kindle  the  wrath  of  heaven.  People  im¬ 
pute  to  themfelves  alone  the  difafters,  that  daily 
befal  them.  If  nations  fometimes  feel  the  ftrokes 
of  convulfed  nature,  their  bad  governments  are 
but  too  often  the  immediate  and  permanent  caufes, 

-  whence  proceed  the  continual  calamities,  they 
arc  forced  to  endure.  Are  not  the  ambition, 
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negligence,  vices  and  oppreffions  of  kings  and 
nobles,  generally  the  caufes  of  fcarcity,  beggary, 
wars,  peftilences,  corrupt  morals,  and  all  the  mul¬ 
tiplied  fcourges,  which  defolate  the  earth  ? 

In  fixing  men’s  eyes  continually  upon  heaven  \ 
tn  perfuading  them,  that  all  their  misfortunes  are 
effects  of  divine  anger ;  in  providing  none  but 
ineffectual  means  to  put  an  end  to  their  fufferings, 
we  might  juftly  conclude  that  the  only  objeft  of 
priefts  was  to  divert  nations  from  the  true  fources 
of  their  mifery,  and  thus  render  it  eternal.  The 
minifters  of  religion  conduct  almoft  like  thofe 
indigent  mothers,  who,  for  want  of  bread,  fin^ 
their  ftarved  children  to  fleep,  or  give  them  play¬ 
things  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  affli&ing 
hunger. 

From  infancy  blinded  by  error,  bound  by  the 
invifible  cords  of  opinion,  overcome  by  panic 
terrors,  their  faculties  blunted  in  the  boforn  of 
ignorance,  how  could  mankind  know  the  true 
caufes  of  their  wretchednefs  ?  They  imagine  that 
they  can  avert  it  by  invoking  the  gods.  Alas ! 
do  they  not  fee,  that  they  are  ordered,  in  the 
name  of  thefe  gods,  to  prefent  their  throats  to 
the  fword  of  their  mercilefs  tyrants,  in  whom 
they  might  find  the  obvious  caufe  of  the  evils, 
under  which  they  groan,  and  for  which  they 
ceafe  not  to  implore,  in  vain,  the  aftiftance  of 
heaven  ? 

Ye  credulous  people  f  In  your  misfortunes, 
redouble  your  prayers,  offerings  and  facrifices  j 
furround  your  temples,  butcher  victims  without 
number  >  fall  in  fack-cloth  and  afhes ;  bathe 
yourfelves  in  your  own  tears ;  but  above  all, 
completely  exhauft  yourfelves  to  enrich  your 
gods ;  you  will  only  enrich  their  priefts ;  the 
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gods  of  heaven  will  be  propitious,  only  when  the 
gods  of  earth  fhall  acknowledge  they  are  men, 
like  you,  and  devote  to  your  welfare  the  atten¬ 
tion,  that  is  due. 

148.  Negligent,  ambitious .  and  perverfe 
princes  are  the  real  caufes  of  public  misfortunes. 
Ufelefs,  unjuft,  reiterated  wars  depopulate  the 
earth.  All-grafping,  defpotic  governments  ab- 
forb  the  benefits  of  nature.  The  rapacity  of 
courts  difcourages  agriculture,  extinguifhes  in-  , 
duftry,  produces  want,  peftilence  and  mifery. 
Heaven  is  neither  cruel  nor  propitious  to  the 
prayers  of  the  people ;  it  is  their  proud  chiefs, 
whofe  flinty  hearts  are  generally  proof  againft 
the  tears  of  affliction. 

It  is  deftruCtive  to  found  politics  and  the 
morals  of  princes,  to  perfuade  them  that  they 
have  God  alone  to  fear,  when  they  injure  their 
fubje&s,  or  negleCt  their  happinefs.  Sovereigns ! 

It  is  not  the  gods,  but  your  people,  that  you  of¬ 
fend,  when  you  do  evil.  It  is  your  people  and 
yourfelves  that  you  injure,  when  you  govern  un- 
juftly. 

In  hiftory,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fee  religious  tyrants  ;  nothing  more  rare  than  to 
find  equitable,  vigilant,  enlightened  princes.  A 
monarch  may  be  pious,  punctual  in  a  fervile  dif- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  his  religion,  fubmiflive 
and  liberal  to  his  priefts,  and  at  the  fame  time 
be  deftitute  of  every  ^virtue  and  talent  neceffary 
to  govern.  To  princes,  religion  is  only  an  in- 
ftrument  deftined  to  ftrengthen  their  tyranny. 

By  the  excellent  principles  of  religious  mo¬ 
rality,  a  tyrant  who,  during  a  long  reign,  has. 
oppreffed  "his  fubjedts,  wrefted  from  them  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  without  pity  facrificed  them 
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to  his  infatiable  ambition  ;  a  conqueror,  who 
has  ufurped  the  provinces  of  others,  flaughtered 
whole  nations,  and  who,  during  his  whole  life, 
pas  been  a  fcourge  to  mankind,  imagines  his  com 
icience  may  reft,  when,  to  expiate  fo  many  crimes, 
he  has  wept  at  the  feet  of  a  prieft,  who  generally 
has  the  bale  complaifance  to  confole  and  encour¬ 
age  a  robber,  whom  the  moft  hideous  defpair 
would  too  lightly  punifh  for  the  mifery  he  has 
caufed  upon  earth, 

149-  A  fovereign,  fincerely  devout,  is  com¬ 
monly  dangerous  to  the  ftate.  Credulity  fuppofes 
a  contracted  mind  ;  devotion  generally  abforbs 
the  attention,  which  a  prince  fhould  pay  to  the 
government  of  his  people.  Qbfequious  to  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  priefts,  he  becomes  the  fport  of 
their  caprices,  the  favorer  of  their  quarrels,  the 
inftrument  and  accomplice  of  their  follies,  which 
he  imagines  to  be  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Among  the  moft  fatal  prefents,  which  religion 
has  made  the  world,  ought  to  be  reckoned  thofe 
devout  and  zealous  monarchs,  who,  under  an 
idea  of  working  for  the  welfare  of  their  fubjeds, 
have  made  it  a  facred- duty  to  torment,  perfecute 
and  deftroy  thofe,  who  thought  differently  from 
themfelves.  A  bigot,  at  the  head  of  an  empire, 
is  one  of  the  greateft  fcourges,  which  heaven  in 
its  fury  pan  fend  upon  earth.  A  fingie  fanatic 
or  knavifh  prieft,  liftened  to  by  a  credulous  and 
powerful  prince,  fuffices  to  put  a  ftate  in  diforder* 
and  the  world  in  coinbuftion. 

In  almoft  all  countries,  priefts  and  devotees 
are  intruded  with  forming  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  young  princes,  deftined  to  govern  nations. 
What  qualifications  have  inftrudors  of  this 
ftamp  ?  By  what  interefts  can  they  be  animated  ? 
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Full  of  prejudices-  themfelves,  they  will  teach 
their  pupil  fuperftition,  as  molt  important  and 
facred  ;  its  chimerical  duties,  as  molt  indifpenfa- 
ble ;  intolerance  and  persecution,  as  the  true 
foundation  of  his  future  authority  ;  they  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  him  a  party  leader,  a  turbulent 
fanatic,  a  tyrant  ;  they  will  early  ftifle  his  realon, 
and  forewarn  him  againft  the  ufc  of  it ;  they  will 
prevent  truth  from  reaching  his  ears  ;  they  will 
exafperate  him  againft  true  talents,  and  prejudice 
him  in  favor  of  contemptible  ones  ;  in  fine, 
they  will  make  him  a  weak  devotee,  who  will  have 
no  idea  either  of  juftice  or  injuftice,  of  true  glory 
or  greatnefs,  and  who  will  be  deftitute  of  the 
knowledge  and  virtues  neceffary  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  great  nation.  Such,  in  epitome,  is  the 
plan  of  the  education  of  a  child,  deftined  one 
day  to  create  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  millions 
of  men  ! 

150.  Priefts  have  ever  fhewn  themfelves  the 
friends  of  defpotifm,  and  the  enemies  of  public 
liberty  their  trade  recmires  abieft  and  fuhmif- 
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five  Haves,  who  have  never  ^he  audacity  to  yea- 
fon.  In  an  abfolute  government,  they  have  only  ta 
gain  an  afcendency  over  the  mind  of  a  weak  and 
ftupid  prince,  to  become  mailers  of  the  nation* 
Inftead  of  conducing  the  people  to  falvation, 
priefts  have  always  conducted  them  to  fervid 
tude. 

*  7- 

In  confideration  of  the  fupernatural  titles, 
which  religion  has  forged  for  the  moft  deteftable  of 
princes,  the  latter  have  commonly  united  with 
priefts,  who,  lure  of  governing  by  opinion  the 
fovereign  himfelf,  have  undertaken  to  bind  the 
hands  of  the  people  and  hold  them  under  the 
yoke.  But  the  tyrant,  covered  with  the  fhield 

/.  of 

a  fleet,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  incredibly  multiply  offi¬ 
ces  and  expenfes,— in  aggrandizing  a  fingle  city,— in  en¬ 
riching  a  fwarm  of  mercenary  fpeculators,  ufelefs  drones,, 
who  are  almofl  the  only  perfons  benefited  by  the  funding 
fyfiem,  and  whofe  ponderous  wealth,  by  their  own  confeflion, 
disturbs  their  nightly  repose,  while  the  poor  foldier, 
who,  by  his  blood,  purchafed  tjie  deliverance  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  without  whofe  efforts  this  mufhroom  race  would 
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religion,  in  vain*  flatters  hlmfclf  that  he  is  fe- 

cure  from  every  ftroke  oi  fate  ;  opinion  is  a  weak 
rampart  againit  the  defpair  of  his  people.  Be- 
ftdes,  the  prieft  is  a  friend  of  the  tyrant  only 
while  he  finds  his  account  in  tyranny  ;  he  preach¬ 
es  fedition,  and  demolifhes  the  idol  he  has  made, 

*  when  he  finds  it  no  longer  fufliciently  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  will  of  heaven,  which  ipeaks  at  his  will, 
and  always  according  to  his  intereft. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  fovereigns,  knowing  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  religion  to  government,  are  truly  in- 
terefted  in  fupporting  it  with  all  their  ftrength. 
If  religious  opinions  are  ufeful  to  tyrants,  it  is 
evident,  they  are  ufelefs  to  thofe,  who  govern  by 
the  laws  of  reafon  and  equity.  Is  there  then  ad¬ 
vantage  in  exercifing  tyranny  ?  Are  princes  tru¬ 
ly  interefted  in  being  tyrants  ?  Does  not  tyranny 
deprive  them  of  true  power,  the  love  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  all  fafety  ?  Ought  not  every  reafonable 
princeto  perceive,  that  the  defpot  is  a  madman, and 
an  enemy  to  himfelf  ?  Mult  not  every  enlightened 
prince  beware  of  flatterers,  whole  objeft  is  to 
foothe  him  to  fleep  upon  the  brink  of  the  precip¬ 
ice,  they  form  beneath  him  ? 

1 5 1,  Iffacerdotal  flatteries  pervert  princes  and 

*  make  them  tyrants ;  tyrants, on  their  part,necefiarily 
corrupt  both  the  great  and  the  populace.  Under 
an  unjuft  ruler,  void  of  goodnels  and  virtue,  who 
knows  no  law  but  his  caprice,  a  nation  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  depraved.  Will  this  ruler  wifh  to 
have,  about  his  perfon,  honeft,  enlightened  and 
virtuous  men  ?  No.  hie  wants  none  but  flatter¬ 
ers,  approvers,  imitators,  flaves,  bafe  and  fervile 
fouls,  who  gratify  his  inclinations.  His  court 
will  propagate  the  contagion  of  vice  among  the 

*  lower  rank?.  All  will  gradually  become  corrupt¬ 
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ed  in  a  ftate,  vvhofe  chief  is  corrupt.  It  was  long 
imce  laid,  that  Princes  feem  to  command  others  to  do, 
whatever  they  do  themfelves. 

Religion,  far  from  being  a  reflraint  upon  fov. 
ereigns,  enables  them  to  commit,  without  fear  or 
remorfe,  afts  of  licentioufnefs  as  injurious  to 
themfelves  as  to  the  nations,  whom  they  govern. 
It  is  never  with  impunity,  that  we  deceive  men! 
I  ell  a  fovereign,  that  he  is  a  god  ;  he  will 
foon  believe,  that  he  owes  nothing  to  any  one. 
Provided  he  is  feared,  he  will  care  very  little 
about  being  loved  ;  he  will  obferve  neither  rules, 
relations  with  his  fubjecls,  nor  duties  towards 
them.  ^  Tell  this  prince,  that  he  is  accountable  for 
his  aclicns  to  God  alone ,  and  lie  will  Toon  act  as  if 
he  were  accountable  to  no  one. 

152.  An  enlightened  fovereign  is  he,  who 
knows  his  true  interefls ;  who  knows,  they  are 
connected  with  the  interefls  of  his  nation ;  that 
a  prince  cannot  be  great,  powerful,  beloved  or 
refpected,  while  he  commands  only  unhappy 
flaves ;  that  equity,  beneficence  and  vigilance 
will  give  him  more  real  authority  over  his  peo*< 
pie*  than  the  fabulous  titles,  defcended  from 
heaven.  He  will  fee,  that  religion  is  ufeful  only 
to  priefts,  that  it  is  ufelefs  to  fociety,  often 
troubles  it,  and  that  it  is  neceiTary  to  refirain  it, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  doing  injury.  Finally,  he 
will  perceive,  that,  to  reign  with  glory,  he  muft 
make  good  laws  and  inculcate  virtue,  and  not 
found  his  power  upon  impoftures  and  chimeras. 

153.  The  miniflers  of  religion  have  taken 
great  care  to  make  of  their  God,  a  formidable, 
capricious,  and  fickle  tyrant.  Such  a  God  was 
neceiTary  to  their  variable  interefls.  A  God, 
who  fhould  be  juft  and  good,  without  mixture  of 

caprice 


Caprice  or  perverlity  \  a  God,  who  Had  conftantly 
the  qualities  of  an  honed  man,  or  kind  fovereign, 
would  by  no  means  fuit  his  minifters.  It  is  ufe- 
ful  to  priefts,  that  men  tremble  before  their  God, 
in  order  that  they  may  apply  to  them  to  obtain 
relief  from  their  fears. 

No  man  is  a  hero  for  his  valet  de  chambre.  It 
is  not  furprifing,  that  a  God,  drefled  by  his 
priefts  in  a  manner  terrible  to  others,  rarely  ap¬ 
pears  fo  to  themfelves,  or  has  but  very  little  in¬ 
fluence  upon  their  conduct*  Confequently,  in 
every  country,  their  eondufl:  is  very  uniform. 
Under  pretext  of  the  glory  of  their  God,  they 
every  where  devour  nations,  degrade  the  mind, 
difcourage  induftry,  and  fow  difcordi  Ambition 
and  avarice  have  at  all  times  been  the  ruling  paf- 
fions  of  the  priefthood.  The  prieft  every  where 
rifes  fuperior  to  fovereigns  and  laws ;  we  fee  him 
every  where  occupied  with  the  interefts  of  his 
pride,  lull,  and  defpotic,  revengeful  humor.  In 
the  room  of  ufeful  and  focial  virtues,  he  every 
where  fiibftitutes  expiations,  facrifices,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  myfterious  pra&ices,  in  a  word,  inventions 
lucrative  to  himfelf  and  ruinous  to  others. 

The  mind  is  confounded  and  reafon  amazed 
upon  Viewing  the  ridiculous  cuftoms  and  pitnul 
means,  which  the  minifters  of  the  gods  have  in¬ 
vented  in  every  country  to  purify  fouls,  and  ren¬ 
der  heaven  favorable  to  nations.  Here  they  cut 
off  part  a  child’s  prepuce,  to  fecure  for  him  di¬ 
vine  benevolence  ;  there,  they  pour  water  upon 
his  head,  to  cleanfe  him  of  crimes,  which  he 
could  not  as  yet  have  committed.  In  one  place, 
they  command  him  to  plunge  into  a  river,  whole 
waters  have  the  power  of  walking  aw'ay  all  ftains  j 
in  another,  he  is  forbidden  to  eat  certain  food? 
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the  ufe  of  which  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  ce~ 
leftirJ  wrath  ;  in  other  countries,  they  enjoin  up« 
on  fulfill  man  to  come  periodically  and  confefs 
his  faults  to  a  pricft,  who  is  often  a  greater  fin* 
ner  than  himfelf,  &c.  &c. 

x54-  What  Ihould  we  fay  of  afet  of  empirics, 
who,  referring  every  day  to  a  public  place,  Ihould. 
extol  the  _  goodnefs  of  their  remedies,  and  vend 
them  as  infallible,  while  they  themfelves  were 
full  of  the  infirmities,  they  pretend  to  cure? 
Should  we  have  much  confidence  in  the  receipts 
of  thefe  quacks,  though  they  ftun  us  with  cry¬ 
ing,  take  our  remedies ,  their  effefts  are  infallible  ; 
they  cure  every  body,  except  us.  What  Ihould  we 
afterwards  think,  Ihould  thofe  quacks  fpend  their 
lives  in  complaining,  that  their  remedies  never 
produce  the  defired  effedt  upon  the  fick,  who 
take  them  ?  In  fine,  what  idea  Ihould  we  form  of 
the  ftupidity  of  the  vulgar,  who,  notwithftanding 
thefe  confeifions,  ceale  not  to  pay  dearly  for  rem¬ 
edies,  the  inefficacy  of  which  every  thing  tends 
to  prove  ?  Priefts  referable  thofe  alchymifts,  who 
boldly  tell  us,  they  have  the  fecret  of  making 
gold,  while  they  have  fcarcely  clothes  to  cover 
their  nakednefs. 

The  rninifters  of  religion  inceflantly  declaim 
againfl:  the  corruption  of  the  age,  and  loudly 
complain  of  the  little  influence  of  their  leffons, 
while  at  the  fame  time  they  allure  us,  that  relig¬ 
ion  is  the  univerfal  remedy ,  the  true  panacea 
againfl  the  wickednefs  of  mankind.  Thefe  priefts 
are  very  fick  themfelves,  yet  men  continue  to 
frequent  their  Ihops,  and  to  have  faith  in  their 
divine  antidotes,  which,  by  their  own  confelfion, 
never  efl'eft  a  cure  ! 

155.  Religion, 
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*55.  Religion,  efpecially  with  the  moderns, 
by  teaching  morality,  has  totally  obfcured  its 
principles.  It  has  rendered  men  unfociable  by 
duty,  and  forced  them  to  be  inhuman  to  every 
one,  who  thought  differently  from  themfelves. 
Theological  difputes,  equally  unintelligible  to 
each  of  the  enraged  parties,  have  Ihaken  empires, 
caufed  revolutions,  been  fatal  to  fovereigns,  and 
defolated  all  Europe;  Thefe  contemptible  quar¬ 
rels  have  hot  been  extinguifhed  in  rivers  of  blood. 
Since  the  extinction  of  paganifm,  people  have 
made  it  a  religious  principle  to  become  outrage¬ 
ous,  whenever  any  opinion  is  advanced,  which 
their  priefts  think  contrary  to  found  dodrine ; 
The  feCtaries  of  a  religion,  which  preaches,  in 
appearance*  nothing  but  charity,  concord  and 
peace,  have  proved  themfelves  more  ferocious 
than  cannibals  or  favages,  whenever  their  divines 
excited  them  to  deftroy  their  brethren.  There 
is  no  crime,  which  men  have  riot  committed  un¬ 
der  the  idea  of  pleafing  the  Divinity  or  appearing 
his  wrath. 

-The  idea  of  a  terrible  God,  whom,  we  paint 
to  ourfelves  as  a  defpot,  muff:  neceflarily  render 
his  fubjeCts  wicked.  Fear  makes  only  ffaves,  and 
Haves  are  cowardly,  bafe,  cruel,  and  think  every 
thing  lawful,  in  order  to  gain  the  favor  or  efcape 
the  chaftifements  of  the  mafter,  whom  they  fear. 
Liberty  of  thinking  alone  can  give  men  human¬ 
ity  and  greatnefs  of  foul.  The  notion  of  a  tyrant- 
god  tends  only  to  make  them  abjeCt,  morofe, 
quarrelfome,  intolerant  ffaves. 

Every  religion,  which  fuppofes  a  God  eafiiy 
provoked,  jealous,  revengeful,  punctilious  about 
his  rights  or  etiquette  ; — a  God  fmall  enough  to 
be  hurt  by  the  opinions,  which  men  can  form  of 
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him  ; — a  God  urijuft  enough  to  require,  that  we 
have  uniform  notions  of  his  conduct ;  fuch  a  re¬ 
ligion  rieceffarily  becomes  reftlefs,  unsociable  and 
fanguinary ;  the  worfhippers  of  fuch  a  God 
would  never  think,  that  they  could,  without  of¬ 
fence,  forbear  hating  and  even  deftroying  every 
one,  who  is  pointed  out  to  them,  as  an  adverfary 
of  this  God  ;  they  would  think,  that  it  would-be 
to  betray  the  caufe  of  their  celeftial  Monarch,  to 
live  in  friendly  intercourfe  with  rebellious  fellow- 
citizens.  To  love  what  God  hates,  is  it  not  to 
expofe  one’s  felf  to  his  implacable  hatred  ? 

Infamous  perfecutors,  and  ye  devout  men-eat- 
ers  !  Will  you  never  difcern  the  folly  and  injuft- 
ice  of  your  intolerant  difpofition  ?  Do  you  ,not 
fee,  that  man  is  no  more  mafter  of  his  religious 
opinions,  his  belief  or  unbelief,  than  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  learns  from  infancy,  and  which 
he  cannot  change  ?  To  tell  a  man  to  think  like 
you,  is  It  not  to  require  a  foreigner  to  fpeak  your 
language  ?  To  punifn  a  man  for  his  errors,  is  it 
not  to  punifh  him  for  having  been  educated  differ¬ 
ently  from  you  ?  If  I  am  an  unbeliever,  is  it  pof- 
fible  for  me  to  banifli  from  my  mind  the  reafons, 
that  have  fliaken  my  faith  ?  If  your  God  gives 
men  leave  to  be  damned,  why  do  you  meddle  ? 
Are  you  then  more  prudent  and  wife,  than  this 
God,  whofe  rights  you  would  avenge  ? 

156.  There  is  no  devotee,  who  does  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  temperament,  hate,  defpife,  or  pity 
the.  adherents  of  a  fe£t,  different  from  his  own. 
The  ejlablijhed  religion,  which  is  always  that  of 
the  fovereign  and  the  armies,  always  makes  its 
fuperiority  felt  in  a  very  cruel  and  injurious  man¬ 
ner  by  the  weaker  fefts.  As  yet  there  is  no  true 

toleration  upon  earth  j  men  every  where  adore  a 
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jealous  God,  of  whom  each  nation  believes  itfelf 
the  friend,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others. 

Every  people  boafts  of  adoring  alone  the  true 
God,  the  univerfal  God,  the  Sovereign  of  all  na¬ 
ture.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  this  Mon¬ 
arch  of  the  world,  we  find  that  every  fociety, 
feel,  party,  or  religious  cabal,  makes  of  this  fo 
powerful  God  only  a  pitiful  fovereign,  whofe 
care  and  goodnefs  extend  only  to  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  his  fubjefls,  who  pretend  to  have  alone 
the  happinefs  to  enjoy  his  favors,  and  that  he  is 
not  at  all  concerned  about  the  fate  of  others. 

The  founders  of  religions,  and  the  priefts  who 
fupport  them,  evidently  propofed  to  feparate  the 
nations,  whom  they  taught,  from  others ;  they 
wifhed  to  feparate  their  own  flock  by  diftinguifh- 
ing  marks ;  they  gave  their  followers  gods,  who, 
modes  of  worfhip,  dogmas  and  ceremonies  apart, 
were  hoflile  to  other  gods  ;  above  all,  they  per- 
fuaded  them,  that  the  religion  of  others  was  im¬ 
pious  and  abominable.  By  this  unworthy  arti¬ 
fice,  thefe  ambitious  knaves  have  eftablifhed  their 
ufurpation  over  the  minds  of  their  followers, 
rendered  them  unfociable,  and  made  them  regard 
every  one,  as  .proferibed,  who  had  not  the  fame 
mode  of  worfhip  and  the  fame  ideas.  Thus  it 
is,  that  religion  has  fhut  up  the  heart  and  for 
ever  banifhed  from  it  the  affe&ion,  that  man 
ought  to  have  for  his  fellow-creature.  Socia¬ 
bility,  indulgence,  humanity,  thofe  firfl  virtues 
of  all  morality,  are  totally  incompatible  with  re¬ 
ligious  prejudices. 

1 57.  Every  national  religion  is  calculated  to 
make  man  vain,  unfociable  and  wicked  ;  the*firil 
flep  towards  humanity  is  to  permit  every  one 
peaceably  to  embrace  the  mode  of  worfhip  and 
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opinions,  which  he  judges  to  be  right.  But  this 
conduct  cannot  be  pleafing  to  the  minifters  of 
religion,  who  wifli  to  have  the  right  of  tyrannis¬ 
ing  over  men  even  in  their  thoughts. 

Blind  and  bigoted  princes !  You  hate,  perfe- 
cute  and  order  to  execution,  heretics,  becaufe 
you  are  told,  that  thefe  wretches  difpleafe  God, 
But  do  you  not  fay,  that  your  God"  is  full  of 
goodnefs  ?  How  then  can  you  expeft  to  pleafe 
him  by  acts  of  barbarity,  which  he  mult  necef- 
iarily  difapprove  ?  Befides,  who  has  informed 
you,  that  their  opinions  difpleafe  your  God  ? 
Your  pried 3.  But,  who  allures  you,  that  your 
priefts  are  not  themfelves  deceived  or  wifh  to  de¬ 
ceive  you  ?  The  fame  priefts.  Princes !  It  is 
then  upon  the  hazardous  word  of  your  priefts, 
that  you  commit  the  molt  atrocious  crimes,  under 
the  idea  of  pleafing  the  Divinity ! 

158.  Man,  fays  Pascal,  never  does  evil  fo 
fully  and  cheerfully ,  as  when  from  a  falfe  principle 
of  confcienced  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than 
a  religion,  which  giyes  up  the  reins  to  the  feroc¬ 
ity  of  the  multitude,  and  juftifieS  their  blacked 
crimes.  They  will  fet  no  bounds  to  their  wick- 
ednefs,  When  they  think  it  authorized  by  their 
God,  in  whole  caufe  they  are  told,  every  aftion  is 
legitimate.  Is  religion  in  danger  ?  the  mod  civil¬ 
ized  people  immediately  become  true  favages, 
and  think  every  thing  lawful.  The  more  cruel 
they  are,  the  more  agreeable  they  fuppofe  they 
are  to  their  God,  whole  caufe  they  imagine  can¬ 
not  be  fupported  with  too  much  \yarmth. 

All  religions  have  authorized  innumerable 
crimes.  The  Jews,  intoxicated  with  the  prom- 
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lies  of  their  God,  arrogated  the  right  of  exterm¬ 
inating  whole  nations.  Empowered  by  the  ora¬ 
cles  of  their  God,  the  Romans,  like  true  robbers, 
conquered  and  ravaged  the  wrorld.  The  Ara¬ 
bians,  encouraged  by  their  divine  prophet,  car¬ 
ried  fire  and  fword  among  the  Chridiansand  idol¬ 
aters.  .The  Chriftians,  under  pretext  of  extend¬ 
ing  their  holy  religion,  have  often  deluged  both 
hemifpheres  in  blood. 

In  all  events  favorable  to  their  own  filtered:, 
which  they  always  call  the  caufe  of  God ,  prieds 
fiiew  us  the  finger  of  God .  According  to  thefe 
principles,  the  devout  have  the  happinefs  to  fee 
the  finger  of  God  in  revolts,  revolutions,  maffacres, 
regicides,  crimes,  proditutions,  infamies  ;  and* 
if  thefe  things  contribute  ever  fo  little  to  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  religion*  we  are  told,  that, Gw/  ufes  all 
forts  of  means  to  attain  his  ends .  Is  any  thing 
more  capable  of  effacing  every  idea  of  morality 
from  the  minds  of  men,  than  to  inform  them, 
that  their  God,  fo  powerful  and  perfedt,  is  often 
forced  to  countenance  the  commiffion  of  criminal 
adtions  to  accomplfih  his  defigns  ? 

159.  No  fooner  do  we  complain  of  the  ex¬ 
travagances  and  evils*  that  religion  has  fo  often, 
caufed  upon  the  earth,  than  we  are  affured,  that 
thefe  exceffes  are  not  owing  to  religion  ;  but 
that  they  are  the  fad  effedts  of  the  paffions  of 
men.  But  I  would  afk,  what  has  let  loofe  thefe 
pafiions  ?  It  is  evidently  religion  ;  it  is  zeal,  that 
renders  men  inhuman,  and  fcrves  to  conceal  the 
greated  infamy*  Do  not  thefe  diforders  then 
prove,  that  religion,  far  from  redraining  the  paf¬ 
fions  of  men,  only  covers  them  with  a  veil,  which 
fandtifies  them,  and  that  nothing  would  be  more 
ufefuk  than  to  tear  off  this  facred  veil,  of  which 
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men  often  make  filch  a  terrible  ufe  ?  What  hor- 
rors  would  be  banifhed  from  fociety,  if  the  wicked 
were  deprived  of  fo  plaufible  a  pretext  to  difturb 
it  ! 

Inflead  of  angels  of  peace  among  men,  priefls 
have  been  demons  of  difcord.  They  have  al¬ 
leged  their  confidence ,  and  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived  from  heaven  the  right  of  being  quarrel- 
fome,  turbulent  and  rebellious.  Do  not  the  min- 
ifters  of  the  Lord  think  themfelves  aggrieved, 
and  pretend  that  the  divine  Majefly  is  offended* 
whenever  fovereigns  have  the  temerity  to  check 
their  ravages  ?  Priefls  refemble  that  fpiteful 
woman,  who  cried  fire  !  murder !  afifiaffination  / 
while  her  hufband  held  her  hands  to  prevent  her 
from  ftrikmg  himfelfi 

i  Co.  Notwithflanding  the  bloody  tragedies, 
which  religion  often  a£ts,  it  is  infilled,  that,  with¬ 
out  religion,  there  can  be  no  morality.  If  we 
judge  theological  opinions  by  their  effects,  we 
may  confidently  aflert,  that  all  morality  is  perfect¬ 
ly  incompatible  with  the  religious  opinions  of 
men. 

Imitate  God,  exclaims  the  devotee.  But, 
what  would  be  our  morality,  fliould  we  imitate 
this  God  !  What  God  then  muft  we  imitate  ?  The 
God  of  the  deifl  ?  But  even  this  God  cannot 
ferve  us  as  a  very  conftant  model  of  goodnefs. 
If  he  is  the  author  of  all  things,  he  is  the  author 
both  of  good  and  evil ;  if  he  is  the  author  of  or- 
der,  he  is  alfo  the  author  of  diforder,  which  could 
not  take  place  without  his  permiflion.  If  he  pro¬ 
duces,  he  deftroys  ;  if  he  gives  life,  he  takes  it 
away  ;  if  he  grants  abundance,  riches,  profperity 
and  peace,  he  permits  or  fends  fcarcity,  poverty, 
calamities  and  wars.  How  can  we  receive  as  a 
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model  of  permanent  beneficence,  the  God  of 
deifin  or  natural  religion,  whofe  favorable  difpo- 
fitions  are  every  inftant  contradicted  by  the  ef¬ 
fects,  we  behold  ?  Morality  muft  have  a  bafis  lefs 
tottering  than  the  example  of  a  God,  whofe  con¬ 
duit  varies,  and  who  cannot  be  called  good,  un- 
lefs  we  obftinately  fliut  our  eyes  againfl  the  evil, 
he  does  or  permits  in  this  world. 

Shall  we  imitate  the  beneficent,  the  mighty  Ju¬ 
piter  of  heathen  antiquity  ?  To  imitate  fuch  a  god, 
is  to  admit  as  a  model,  a  rebellious  fon,  who  rav- 
ilhes  the  throne  from  his  father.  It  is  to  imitate 
a  debauchee,  an  adulterer,  one  guilty  of  inceft, 
at  whofe  condutt  every  reafonable  mortal  would 
blulh.  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of 
men  under  paganifm,  had  they  imagined,  tike 
Plato,  that  virtue  confided  in  imitating  the  gods ! 

Muft  we  imitate  the  God  of  the  Jews  !  Shall 
we  find  in  Jehovah  a  model  for  our  conduct  ? 
This  is  a  truly  favage  god,  made  for  a  ftupid, 
cruel  and  immoral  people ;  he  is  always  in  a 
rage,  breathes  nothing  but  vengeance,  knows  not 
pity,  commands  carnage,  theft  and  unfociability  ; 
in  a  word,  the  conduct  of  this  god  cannot  ferve  as 
a  model  to  that  of  an  honeft  man,  and  can  be  imi¬ 
tated  only  by  a  chief  of  robbers., 

Shall  we  then  imitate  the  Jefius  of  the  Chriftf- 
ans  ?  Does  this  God,  who  died  to  appeafe  the 
implacable  fury  of  his  father,  furnifh  us  an  ex¬ 
ample,  which  men  ought  to  follow  ?  Alas  !  we 
Ihall  fee  in  him  only  a  God,  or  rather  a  fanatic, 
a  mifanthrope,  who,  himfelf  plunged  in  wretch- 
ednefs  and  preaching  to  wretches,  will  advife 
them  to  be  poor,  to  combat  and  ftifle  nature, 
hate  pleafure,  leek  grief,  and  deteft  themfelves ; 
he  will  tell  them  to  leave  father,  mother,  rela¬ 
tions, 
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lions,  friends,  &c.  to  follow  imp.  Fine  morali¬ 
ty  !#  ^  is?  undoubtedly,  admirable;  it  mull  be 
divine,  for  it  is  impracticable  to  men.  But  is 
not  fuch  fublime  morality  calculated  to  rendef 
virtue  odious  ?  According  to  the  fo  much  boaft- 
ed  morality  of  the  711  an -God  of  the  chriftians,  his 
Jifciples  in  this  world  are,  like  Tantalus ,  tor¬ 
mented  with  a  burning  thirft,  which  they  arc 
not  allowed  to  allay.  Does  not  fuch  morality 
give  us  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  author  of  nature? 
If,  as  we  are  affured,  he  has  created  all  things 
for  his  creatures,  by  what  ftrange  whim  does  he 
forbid  them  the  ufe  of  the  goods  he  has  created 
for  them  ?  Is  pleafure  then,  which  man  continu¬ 
ally  dcfires,  only  a  fnare,  which  God  has  malici- 
oufly  laid  to  furprife  his  weaknefs  ? 

1 61.  The  followers  of  Christ  would  have 
us  regard,  as  a  miracle,  the  eftabliftunent  of  their 
religion,  which  is  totally  repugnant  to  nature, 
oppofite  to  all  the  propenfities  of  the  heart,  an 
enemy  of  fenfual  pleasures.  But  the  aufterity  of 
a  doCtrine  renders  it  the  more  marvellous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  fame  difpofition,  which 
refpeCts  inconceivable  myfteries,  as  divine  and  fu- 
pernatural,  admires  as  divine  and  fupernatural,  a 
morality,  that  is  impracticable  and  fuperior  to  the 
powers  of  man. 

To  admire  a  fyftem  of  morality  and  put  it  in 
praftice,  are  two  very  different  things.  All 
Chriftians  admire  and  extol  the  morality  of  the 
gofpel  ;  but  it  is  praCtifed  only  by  a  very  fmall 
number  of  faints  ;  it  is  admirable  indeed  for 
people,  who  excufe  themfelves  from  imitating 
their  conduCt  under  pretext,  that  they  are  defici¬ 
ent  in  ftrength  or  grace. 

The  whole  world  is  more  or  lefs  infeCted  with 
a  religious  morality,  founded  upon  the  opinion, 
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that,  to  pieafe  the  Divinity,  it  is  abfolutelv  nec- 
effary  to  render  ourfelves  unhappy  upon  earth. 
In  all  parts  of  our  globe,  we  fee  penitents,  folk 
taries.,  faquirs  and  fanatics,  who  feem  to  have 
profoundly  ftudied  the  means  of  tormenting  them- 
felves  in  honor  of  a  being,  whole  goodnefs  all 
agree  in  celebrating.  Religion,  by  its  effence* 
is  an  enemy  to  the  joy  and  happinefs  of  men. 
Blejfed  are  the  poor  ;  blejjed  are  they ,  who  weep  ; 
blejf'ed  are  they ,  who  fuff  or ;  mifery  to  thofe,  who 
are  in  abundance  and  joy.  Such  are  the  rare 
difeoveries,  announced  by  Chriftianity  ! 

162.  What  is  a  faint?  A  man,  who  prays, 
falls,  torments  himfelf,  fhuns  the  world  ;  who, 
like  an  owl,  delights  only  in  folitude,  abltains 
from  all  pleafure,  and  feerns  frighted  at  every 
objeCt,  which,  for  a  moment,  may  divert  him 
from  his  fanatic  meditations.  Is  this  virtue?  Is 
a  being  of  this  calf  kind  to  himfelf,  or  ufeful  to 
others  ?  Would  not  fociety  be  diffolved,  and  man 
return  to  a  lavage  hate,  Ihoukl  every  one  be  fool 
enough  to  with  to  be  a  faint  ? 

It  is  evident,  that  the  literal  and  rigorous  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  divine  morality  of  the  Chriftians 
would  prove  the  infallible  ruin  of  nations.  A 
Chriflian,  aiming  at  perfection,  ought  to  free  his 
mind  from  whatever  can  divert  it  from  heaven, 
his  true  country  ;  upon  earth,  he  fees  nothing 
but  temptations,  fnares,  and  rocks  of  perdition. 
He  mult  fear  fcience,  as  hurtful  to  faith  ;  he  mull 
avoid  induftry,  as  a  mean  of  obtaining  riches, 
too  fatal  to  falvation  ;  he  muff  renounce  offices 
and  honours,  as  capable  of  exciting  his  pride, 
and  calling  off  his  attention  from  the  care  of  his 
foul.  In  a  word,  the  fublime  morality  oi  Christ, 
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were  it  practicable,  would  break  all  the  bonds  of 
iociety. 

A  faint  is  as  ufelefs  in  fociety,  as  a  faint  in  the 
uelert ;  his  humor  is  morofe,  difcontented  and 
often  turbulent ;  his  zeal  fometimes  obliges  him 
in  conicience  to  trouble  his  fociety  by  opinions  or 
di  earns,  which  his  vanity  makes  him  confider  as 
mfpirations  from  on  high,  ft  he  annals  of  everv 
religion  are  full  of  reftlefs  faints,  intractable 
faints,  and  feditious  laints,  who  have  become 
famous  by  the  ravages,  which,  for  the  greateji 
glory  of  God ,  they  have  committed.  If  faints, 
who.  live  in  retirement,  are  ufelefs,  thofe  who 
live  in  the  world,  are  often  very  dangerous. 

The  vanity  of  afting  a  part,  and  the  defire  of 
appearing  illuftrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ihort- 
fighted  vulgar  by  a  fingular  conduct,  commonly 
conftitute  the  diflinguilhing  character  of  great 
faints.  Pride  perfuades  them,  that  they  are  ex- 
traordinary  men,  far  above  human  nature,  beings 
much  more  perfect  than  others,  favorites,  whom 
God  regards  with  much  more  complaifance  than 
the  reft  of  mortals.  Humility,  in  a  faint,  is  com¬ 
monly  only  a  more  refined  pride,  than  that  of 
the  generality  of  men.  Nothing  but  the  molt 
ridiculous  vanity  can  induce  man  to  wage  con¬ 
tinual  war  againft  his  own  nature, 

163.  A  morality,  which  contradicts  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  is  not  made  for  man.  But,  fay 
you,  the  nature  of  man  is  depraved.  In  what 
confilts  this  pretended  depravity  ?  In  having  paf- 
fions  ?  But,  are  not  paftions  elfential  to  man  ?  Is 
he  not  obliged  to  feek,  defire,  and  love  what  is, 
or  what  he  thinks  is  conducive  to  his  happinefs  ? 
Is  he  not  forced  to  fear  and  avoid  what  he  judges 
dilagreeable  or  fatal  to  him  ?  Kindle  his  pallions 
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for  ufeful  objects ;  connect  his  welfare  with  thofe 
objects  ;  divert  him,  by  fenfible  and  known  mo¬ 
tives,  from  what  may  injure  himfelf  or  others, 
and  you  will  make  him  a  reafonable  and  virtuous 
being.  A  man  without  paffions  would  be  equal¬ 
ly  indifferent  to  vice  and  virtue. 

Sacred  doctors  !  you  are  always  repeating,  that 
the  nature  of  man  is  perverted  ;  you  exclaim, 
that  all  jlejh  has  corrupted  its  way;  that  all  the 
propensities  of  nature  are  inordinate.  In  this 
cafe,  you  accufe  your  God,  who  was  either  un¬ 
able,  or  unwilling  that  this  -nature  fhould  pre- 
jferve  its  primitive  perfection.  If  this  nature  is 
corrupted,  why  has  not  God  retrieved  it  ?  The 
Chriftian  immediately  allures  me,  that  human 
nature  is  retrieved ;  that  the  death  of  his  God 
has  reftored  his  integrity.  How  then,  I  would 
afk,  do  you  pretend  that  human  nature,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  death  of  a  God,  is  ftill  depraved  ?  Is 
thenthe  death  of  your  God  wholly  fruitlefs?  What 
becomes  of  his  omnipotence  and  his  victory  over 
the  devil,  if  it  is  true  that  the  devil  ftill  prelerves 
the  empire,  which,  according  to  you,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  exercifed  in  the  world  ? 

According  to  Chriftian  theology,  death  is  the 
wages  of  fin .  This  opinion  is  conformable  to 
that  of  fome  negro  and  favage  nations,  who 
imagine  that  the  death  of  a  man  is  always  the 
fupernatural  effect  of  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
Chriftians  firmly  believe,  that  Chrift  has  deliver,, 
ed  them  from  fin,  though  they  fee,  that,  in  their 
religion,  as  in  others,  man  is  fubjeCt  to  death. 
To  lay  that  Jefus  Chrift  has  delivered  us  from 
fin,  is  it  not  to  fay,  that  a  judge  has  pardoned  a 
criminal,  while  we  fee  that  he  orders  him  to  ex¬ 
ecution  ? 
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164.  If,  /hutting  our  eyes  upon  whatever 
p.ules  in  the  world,  we  would  credit  the  parti- 
Ians  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  we  Should  believe, 
that  the  coming  of  their  divine  Saviour  produced 
the  moft  wonderful  and  complete  reform  in 
the  manners  of  nations,  4  The  Meffiah,’  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pascal,  4  was  alone  to  produce  a 
4  great,  elect,  holy  and  chofen  people;  to  lead,  fup- 
‘  port  anti  introduce  them  into  the  abode  of 
peace  and  holineis ;  to  render  them  holy  before 
God,  nraKc  them  the  temple  of  God,  have 
them  from  the  anger  of  God,  deliver  them 
‘  from  the  dominion  of  fin,  give  them  laws, 
‘  engrave  thefe  laws  upon  their  hearts,  offer  him* 
4  felf  to  God  for  them,  break  the  head  of  the 
4  devil,  &c.’*  This  great  man  forgot  to  point 
out  the  people,  upon  whom  his-  divine  Meffiah 
produced  the  miraculous  effefts,  of  which  he  fo, 
emphatically  fpeaks ;  it  feems,  they  are  not  as 
yet  in  exiftence. 

Ii  we  /lightly  examine  the  morals  of  Chriftian 
nations,  and  liften  to  the  clamors  of  their  priefts. 
we /hall  be  forced  to  conclude,  that  Jefus  Chrift^ 
their  God,  preached  and  died  in  vain  ;  his  om¬ 
nipotent  will  Hill  finds  in  men,  a  refiffance,  over 
which  he  cannot,  or  will  not  triumph.  The  mo¬ 
rality  of  this  divine  Teacher,  .which  his  difciples 
fo  much  admire  and  fo  little  pra&ife,  is  followed, 
in  a  whole  age,  only  by  half  a  dozen  ob/cure 
faints,  fanatics,  and  ignorant  monks,  who  alone 
will  have  the  glory  of  Alining  in  the  ceSeftiai 
court ;  all  the  reft  of  mortals,  though  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  this  God,  will  be  the  prey  of 
eternal  flames. 


*  Vide  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  XV, 
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165.  When  a  man  is  ftrongly  inclined  to  fin, 
he  little  thinks  of  his  God.  Nay  more,  whatever 
crimes  he  has  committed,  he  always  flatters  him- 
felf,  that  this  God  will  foften,  in  his  favor,  the 
rigor  of  his  decrees.  No  mortal  ferioufly  be¬ 
lieves,  that  his  conduct  can  damn  him.  Though 
he  fears  a  terrible  God,  who  often  makes  him 
tremble;  yet,  whenever  he  is  ftrongly  tempted, 
he  yields,  and  afterwards  fees  only  the  God  of 
mercies ,  the  idea  of  whom  calms  his  apprehen¬ 
sion's.  Does  he  commit  evil  ?  he  hopes,  he  fhall 
have  time  to  reform,  and  promifes  to  repent  at  a 
future  day. 

In  religious  pharmacy,  there  are  infallible  re¬ 
ceipts  to  quiet  confluences  ;  priefts,  in  every  coun¬ 
try,  poflefs  fpvereigu  fecrets  to  difarm  the  anger 
of  heaven.  Eet,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Deity  is 
appealed  by  prayers,  offerings,  facrifices  and  pen¬ 
ances,  it  can  no  longer  be  faid,  that  religion  is  a 
check  to  the  irregularities  of  men  ;  they  will 
firft  fin,  and  then  feek  the  means  to  appeafe  God. 
Every  religion,  which  expiates  and  promifes  the 
remiffion  of  crimes,  if  it  retrains  fome,  encour¬ 
ages  the  majority  to  the  commiflion  of  evil. 

Notwithstanding  his  immutability,  God,  in 
every  religion  in  the  world,  is  a  true  Proteus « 
His  priefts  reprefent  him  at  one  time  armed  with 
fe verity,  at  another  full  of  clemency  and  mi  Id- 
nek  ;  fometimes  cruel  and  mercilefs  ;  and  fome- 
times  eafily  melted  by  the  farrow  and  tears  of 
Tinners.  Gonfequently,  men  fee  the  Divinity 
only  on  the  fide  molt  conformable  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  interefts.  A  God,  always  angry,  would  dif- 
courage  or  drive  his  worfhippers  to  defpstm  Men 
muft  have  a  God,  who  is  irritable  and  placable. 
If  his  anger  frightens  fome  timorous  fouls,  his 

clemency 
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clemency  encourages  the  fefolute  wicked,  who 
depend  moreover  upon  recurring,  fooner  or 
later,  to  the  means  of  accommodation.  If  the 
judgments  of  God  terrify  fome  fainthearted  big¬ 
ots,  who  by  conftitution  and  habit  are  not  prone 
to  evil ;  the  treafures  of  divine  mercy  encourage 
the  greateft  criminals,  who  have  reafon  to  hope, 
they  mail  participate  therein  equally  with  others. 

166.  Moft.men  feldom  think  of  God,  or  at 
,ea“, ]  cgard  him  with  little  ferious  attention.  The 
idea  of  hint  is  fo  unfixed  and  afflidling,  that  it 
can  long  arrellthe  imagination  only  of  fome  fad 
and  melancholy  dotards,  who  are  not  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this' world.  The  vuif-ar 
have  no  conception  of  him  ;  their  weak  brains 
are  confufed,  whenever  they  think  of  him.  The 
man  of  bufinefs  thinks  only  of  his  bufmefs  ;  the 
courtier  of  his  intrigues  ;  men  of  fafhion, 
women  and  young  people  of  their  pleafures  ;  dif- 
fipation  foon  effaces  in  them  all  the  fatiguing 
notions  of  religion.  The  ambitious,  the  rnifer 
tmd  the  debauchee  carefully  avoid  fpeculations 
too  feeble  to  counterbalance  their  various  oaf- 
lions.  A 

Who  is  awed  by  the  idea  of  God  ?  A  few 
men,  who  are  enfeebled,  morofe,  and  difgufted 
with  the  world  ;  a  few,  in  whom  the  paffions  are 
already  deadened  by  age,  infirmity,  or  the  ftrokes 
of  fortune.  Religion  is  a  check  to  thofe  alone, 
whofe  temperament  or  circumftances  have  already 
brought  them  to  reafon.  The  fear  of  God  hin¬ 
ders  from  fin  thofe  only,  whofe  inclination  is 
not  very  ftrong,  or  who  are  no  longer  able  to 
commit  it.  g 

Io  tell  men,  that  the  Deity  puniflies  crimes  in 
this  world,  is  to  advance  an  alfertion,  which  ex¬ 
perience 
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l^rience  every  moment  contradicts.  The  worit 
of  men  are  commonly  the  arbiters  of  the  world, 
and  thofe,  whom  fortune  loads  with  her  favors. 
To  refer  us  to  another  life  in  order  to  convince 
us  of  the  judgments  of  God,  is  to  refer  us  to  con- 
je&uves  in  order  to  deftroy  fafts,  which  cannot 
be  doubted. 

*  '  »  . 

167.  Nobody  thinks  of  the  future  life,  when 

he  is  ftrongly  fmitten  with  the  objects,  he  finds 
here  below.  In  the  eyes  of  a  paffionate  lover9 
the  prefence  of  his  miftrefs  extinguifhes  the 
flames  of  hell,  and  her  charms  efface  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  paradife.  Woman  !  you  leave,  fay  you, 
your  lover  for  your  God*  This  is  becaufe  your 
lover  is  no  longer  the  fame  in  your  eyes,  or  be¬ 
caufe  he  leaves  you,  and  it  is  neceflary  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy,  that  is  made  in  your  heart. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  fee  am¬ 
bitious,  perverfe,  corrupt  and  immoral  men,  who 
have  fome  religion,  and  fometimes  appear  even 
zealous  for  its  intereft  $  if  they  do  not  praftife  it 
at  prefent,  they  hope  to  do  it,  at  a  future  day  ; 
they  lay  it  up,  as  a  remedy,  which  will  be  nec¬ 
eflary  to  tranquilize  the  confcience  for  the  evil 
they  ftiil  intend  to  commit.  Befides,  the  party 
of  devotees  and  priefts  being  very  numerous,  act¬ 
ive  and  powerful,  it  is  not  aftonifhing,  that  rogues 
and  knaves  feek  its  fupport  to  attain  their  ends. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  faid,  that  many  honeft 
people  are  fincerely  religious,  and  that  without 
profit ;  but,  is  uprightnefs  of  heart  always  ac¬ 
companied  with  knowledge  ? 

It  is  urged,  that  many  learned  men,  many 
men  of  genius  have  been  ftrongly  attached  to 
religion.  This  proves,  that  men  of  genius  may 
have  prejudices,  be  pufillanimous,  and  have  an 

imagination. 
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imagination,  which  misleads  and  prevents  then? 
irom  examining  fuhjects  coolly.  Pascal  prove* 
nothing  m  favor  of  religion,  unlefs  that  a  man 
of  genius  may  be  fooliih,  and  is  but  a  child,  when 
he  is  weak  enough  to  liften  to  his  prejudices, 
i  as  cal  hiimelr  tehs  us,  tnat  the  mind  may  be 
ft  rang  and  contracted,  enlarged  and  weak*  He 
pieviouffy  oblerves,  tnat  a  man  may  have  a  found 
mind,  and  not  underftand  every  fubjed  equally  well ; 
for  there  are  fame,  who ,  having  a  found  judgment 

in  a  certain  order  of  things,  are  bewildered  in 
others. 


168.  What  is  virtue  according  to  theology? 
it  is,  we  are  told,  the  conformity  of  the  actions  of 
man  to  the  will  of  God.  But,  what  is  God?  A 
being,  of  whom  nobody  has  the  lead  conception, 
and  v.>hcm  every  one  confequently  modifies  iri 
his  own  way.  What  is  the  will  of  God?  It  is 
what  men,  who  have  feen  God,  or  whom  God 
has  infpired,  have  declared  to  be  the  will  of  God. 
Who  are  thofe,  who  have  feen  God?  They  are 
either  fanatics,  rogues  or  ambitious  men,  whom 
we  cannot  readily  believe  upon  their  word. 

lo  found  moiality  upon  a  God,  whom  every' 
man  'paints  to  liimfelf  differently,  compofes  in 
his  way,  and  arranges  according  to  his  own  tern, 
pel  ament  and  intereff,  is  evidently  to  found  mo¬ 
rality  upon  the  caprice  and  imagination  of  men  j 
it  is  to  found  it  upon  the  whims  of  a  feet,  a  fac¬ 
tion,  a  party,  who  will  believe  they  have  the 
advantage  to  adore  a  true  God,  to  the  exclufion 
of  all  others. 


To  eitablilh  morality  or  the  duties  of  man  up¬ 
on  the  divine  will,  is  to  found  it  upon  the  will, 
reveries  and  internes  of  thofe,  who  make  God 
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£peak,  witlrout  ever  fearing,  that  he  will  contra¬ 
dict  them.  In  every  religion,  priefts  alone  have 
a  right  to  decide  what  is  pleafing  or  difpleafing 
to  their  God  ;  we  are  certain,  they  will  always 
decide,  that  it  is  what  pleafes  or  difpleafes  them- 
felves. 

The  dogmas,  ceremonies,  morality  and  vir¬ 
tues,  prefcribed  by  every  religion  in  the  world, 
are  vifibly  calculated  only  to  extend  the  power 
or  augment  the  emoluments  of  the  founders  and 
mini  iters  of  thole  religions;  The  dogmas  are 
obfcure,  inconceivable,  frightful,  and  "therefore 
well  calculated  to  bewilder  the  imagination,  and 
render  the  vulgar  tnore  obfequious  'to  the  will  of 
thofe,  who  with  to  domineer  over  them.  T^he 
Ceremonies  and  pra&ices  procure  the  priefts 
riches  or  refpedt.  Religious  morality  and  vir¬ 
tues  confift  in  a  fubinillive  faith,  which  prohibits 
the  exercife  of  reafon,  in  a  devout  humility, 
which  infures  priefts  the  fubmiftion  of  their 
.Oaves  ;  in  an  ardent  zeal,  when  religion,  that  is, 
when  the  intereft  of  thefe  priefts  is  in  danger" 
ihe  only  objeft  of  all  religious  virtues  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  advantage  of  the  minifters  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

169.  When  we  reproach  theologians  with, 
the  barrennefs  of  their  divine  virtues,  they  em¬ 
phatically  extol  charity,  that  tender  love  of  one’s 
neighbor,  which  chriftianity  makes  an  eflential 
duty  of  its  difciples.  Rut  alas !  what  becomes  of 
this  pretended  charity,  when  we  examine  the 
conduct  of  the  minifters  of  the  Lord  ?  Aik  them 
whether  we  muft  love  or  do  good  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor  if  he  be  impious,  a  heretic,  an  infidel,  thaUs, 
T  he  do  not  think  like  them  \  afk  them  whether 
we  muft  tolerate  opinions  contrary  to  t  hofe  of  the 
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religion,  they  prpfefs  ;  afk  them  whether  the 
tovereign  can  (how  indulgence  to  thofe,  who  are 
in  error  ?  Their  charity  inflantly  difappears,  and 
the  eftablifhed  clergy  will  tell  you,  that  the  prince 
bears  the f word  only  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  Mojl 
High  ;  that  through  love  for  our  neighbor,  we 
muft  perfecute,  imprifon,  exile,  and  burn  him. 
You  will  find  no  toleration  except  among  a  few 
priefts,  perfecuted  themfelves,  who  will  lay  afide 
chriftian  charity  the  inftant  they  have  power  to 
perfecute  in  their  turn. 

•4. 

The  chriftian  religion,  in  its  origin  preached 
by  beggars  and  miferable  men  under  the  name 
of  charity ',  ftrongly  recommends  alms.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  Mahomet  alfo  enjoins  it  as  an  indif- 
penfable  duty.  Nothing  undoubtedly  is  more 
conformable  to  humanity,  than  to  fuccour  the 
unfortunate,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  extend  the 
hand  of  beneficence  to  every  one  in  di  ft  refs; 
But  would  it  not  be  more  humane  and  charita¬ 
ble  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  mifery  and  pover¬ 
ty  ?  If  religion,  inftead  of  deifying  princes, 
had  taught  them  to  refpeft  the  property  of  their 
fubjects,  to  be  juft,  to  exercife  only  their  lawful 
rights,  we  fhould  not  be  fhocked  by  the  fight  of 
fuch  a  multitude  of  beggars  in  their  dominions. 
A  rapacious,  unjuft,  tyrannical  government  mul¬ 
tiplies  mifery  ;  heavy  taxes  produce  difcourage- 
ment,  floth  and  poverty,  which  in  their  turn  be- 
get  robberies,  aflafli nations  and  crimes  of  every 
defcription.  Had  fovereigns  more  humanity, 
charity  and  equity,  their  dominions  would  not  be 
peopled  by  fo  many  wretches,  that  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  alleviate  their  mifery. 

Chriftian  and  Mahometan  Hates  are  full  of 
large  hofpitals,  richly  endowed,  in  which  is  ad¬ 
mired 


mired  the  pious  charity  of  the  kings  and  fultans 
■  who  ereded  them.  Would  it  not  have  been 
more  humane  to  govern  the  people  juftly,  to 
render  them  happy,  excite  and  favor  induftry 
and  commerce,  and  let  them  enjoy  in  fafety  the 
fruit  of  their  labors,  than  to  crulh  them  under  a 
deipotic  yoke,  impoverifh  them  by  foolilh  wars, 
and  reduce  them  to  beggary,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
an  unbridled  luxury,  and  then  build  fplendid 
monuments,  which  can  contain  but  a  very  final  1 
portion  of  thofe,  whom  they  have  rendered 
miserable  ?  Religion,  by  its  virtues,  has  only  de- 
uued  men  ;  inftead  of  preventing  evils,  it  always 
applies  ineffectual  remedies. 

The  minifters  of  heaven  have  ever  known  how¬ 
to  profit  by  the  calamities  of  others.  Public  mif- 
ery  was,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  their  ele¬ 
ment.  They  have  every  where  become  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  property  of  the  poor,  diftributers 
o  alms,  depofitaries  of  charitable  donations  ;  and 
thereby  they  have  at  all  times  extended  and  fup- 
ported  their  power  over  the  unhappy,  who  gen¬ 
erally  compofe  the  moft- numerous,  reftlefs,  and 
leditious  part  of  fociety.  Thus  the  greatefl  evils 
turn  to  the  profit  of  the  minifters  of  the  Lord. 

Chriftian  priefts  tell  us,  that  the  property,  they 
poiiels  is  tne  property  of  the  poor,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  facred.  Confequently,  fovereigns  and 
people  have  eagerly  accumulated  upon  them 
lands,  revenues,  treafures.  Under  color  of  char- 
ity,  our  ipititual  guides  have  become  extremely 
opulent,  and,  in  the  face  of  impoverifhed  na¬ 
tions,  enjoy  wealth,  which  was  deftined  folelv  for 
the  unfortunate  ;  the  latter,  far  from  murmuring 
applaud  a  pious  generofity,  which  enriches  the 
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church,  but  rarely  contributes  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

According  to  the  principles  of  chriftianity, 
poverty  itfelf  is  a  virtue  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  virtue, 
which  fovereigns  and  priefts  oblige  their  Haves 
the  molt  rigoroufly  to  obferve.  With  this  idea, 
many  pious  chriitians  of  their  own  accord  have 
renounced  the  perilhable  riches  of  the  earth,  did 
tributed  their  patrimony  among  the  poor,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  deferts,  there  to  live  in  voluntary  indi¬ 
gence.  But  this  enthufiafm,  this  fupernatura! 
tafte  for  mifery  was  foon  forced  to  yield  to  na¬ 
ture.  The  fuccelTors  of  thefe  volunteers  in  pov¬ 
erty  fold  to  devout  people  their  prayers  and  pow¬ 
erful  interceffions  with  the  divinty  ;  they  became 
rich  and  powerful.  Thus  monks  and  folitaries 
lived  in  indolence,  and  under  color  of  charity* 
impudently  devoured  the  fubftance  of  the  poor. 

The  fpecies  of  poverty,  mod  efteem^d  by  relig¬ 
ion,  is  poverty  of  mind .  The  fundamental  virtue 
of  all  religion,  that  is,  the  mod  ufeful  to  its  minif- 
ters,  is  faith .  It  confids  in  unbounded  credulity, 
which  admits  without  enquiry  whatever  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  Deity,  are  intereded  in  making 
men  believe.  By  the  aid  of  this  wonderful  vir¬ 
tue,  prieds  became  the  arbiters  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  good  and  evil ;  they  could  eafily  caufe 
the  commiffion  of  crimes  to  advance  their  inter- 
ed.  Implicit  faith  has  been  the  fource  of  the 
greated  outrages,  that  have  been  committed  upon 
earth. 

170.  He,  who  firft  taught  nations,  that,  when 
v?e  wrong  men,  we  mud  afk  pardon  of  God,  ap- 
peafe  him  by  prefents,  and  offer  him  facrifices, 
evidently  dellroyed  the  true  principles  of  morali¬ 
ty.  According  to  fuch  ideas,  men  imagine  that 

they 
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they  may  obtain  of  the  king  of  heaven,  as  of 
kings  of  the  earth,  permiffion  to  be  unjuft  and 
wicked,  or  at  leaft,  pardon  for  the  evil  they  may 
commit. 

Morality  is  founded  upon  the  relations,  wants, 
and  conftant  interefts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ;  the  relations,  which  fubfift  between  God 
and  nien  are  either  perfectly  unknown,  or  imagin¬ 
ary.  Religion,  by  aflociating  God  with  men, 
has  wifely  weakened  or  deftroyed  the  bonds, 
which  unite  them.  Mortals  imagine,  they  may 
injure  one  another  with  impunity,  by  making 
fuitable  latisfadtion  to  the  almighty  being,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  the  right  of  remitting  all  of¬ 
fences  committed  againft  his  creatures. 

Is  any  thing  better  calculated  to  encourage, 
dr  harden  the  wicked  in  crimes,  than  to  perfuade 
them,  that  there  exifts  an  invifible  being,  who 
Has  a  right  to  forgive  them  the  acts  of  injuftice, 
rapine,  perfidy  and  outrage,  that  they  commit 
againft  fociety  ?  Encouraged  by  thefe  deftructive 
ideas,  the  molt  perverfe  men  perpetrate  the  molt 
horrid  crimes,  and  believe  they  make  reparation 
by  imploring  divine  mercy  ;  their  confcience  is 
at  reft,  when  a  prieft  allures  them  that  heaven  is 
difarmed  by  a  fincere  repentance,  very  ufelefs  to 
the  world.  The  prieft  confoles  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Deity,  if  they  confent,  as  a  repara- 
tion  of  their  faults,  to  lliare  with  his  miniftei  s  the 
fruits  of  their  fraud  and  robberies.  . 

A  morality,  connected  with  religion,  is  necef- 
farily  fubordinate  to  it.  In  the  mind  of  a  devout 
man,  God  muft  be  regarded  more  than  his  crea¬ 
tures  ;  it  is  better  to  obey  him,  than  men  The 
interefts  of  the  celeftial  monarch  muft'prevaft 
®ver  thofe  of  weak  mortals.  But  the  interefts  of 

L  2  heaven 
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heaven  are  obvioully  thole  of  its  minifters  5 
whence  it  evidently  follows,  that  in  every  relig^ 
ion,  priefts,  under  pretext  of  the  interells  of 
heaven  or  the  glory  of  God,  can  difpenfe  with 
the  duties  of  human  morality,  when  they  clafh 
with  the  duties,  which  God  has  a  right  to  im- 
pofe.  Befides,  mull  not  he,  who  has  power  to 
pardon  crimes,  have  a  right  to  command  the 
commiffion  of  crimes  ? 

1 7 1  •  is  declared  wifh  much  emphafis,  that 
without  a  God  there  would  be  no  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  /  that  men  and  fovereigns  themfelves  want 
a  legiflator  powerful  enough  to  oblige  them. 
Moral  obligation  fuppofes  ft  law  ;  but  this  law 
arifes  from  the  eternal  and  neceffary  relations  of 
things  ;  relations,  which  have  nothing  common 
with  the  exiftence  of  a  God.  The  rules  of  men’s 
conduct  flow  from  their  own  nature,  which  they 
are  able  to  know,  and  not  from  the  divine  na¬ 
ture,  of  which  they  have  no  idea.  Thefe  rules 
oblige  us  ;  that  is,  we  render  ourfelves  eftimable 
or  contemptible,  amiable  or  deteftabie,  worthy 
of  reward  or  punilhment,  happy  or  unhappy,  ac¬ 
cording  as  we  conform  to,  or  deviate  from' thefe 
rules.  The  law,  which  obliges  man  not  to  hurt 
himfelf,  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  a  fenfible 
being,  who,  in  whatever  way  he  came  into  this 
world,  or  whatever  may  be  his  fate  in  a  future 
one,  is  forced  by  his  aftual  elfence  to  feek  good 
and  lhun  evil,  to  love  pleafure  and  fear  pain. 
The  law,  which  obliges  man  not  to  injure,  and 
even  to  do  good  to  others,  is  founded  upon  the 
nature  of  fenfible  beings,  living  in  fociety,  whofe 
elfence  compels  them  to  defpife  thofe,  who  are 
ufelefs,  and  to  deteft  thofe,  who  oppofe  their  fe¬ 
licity. 
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Whether  there  exifts  a  God,  or  not  ;  whether 
this  God  has  fpoken,  or  not,  the  moral  duties  of 
men  will  be  always  the  fame,  fo  long  as  they  are 
fenfible  beings.  Have  men  then  need  of  a  God, 
whom  they  know  not,  of  an  invifible  legiflator* 
of  a  myfterious  religion  and  chimerical  fears,  in 
order  to  learn  that  every  excels  evidently  tends 
to  delfroy  them,  that  to  preferve  health,  they 
muff  be  temperate,  that  to  gain  the  love  of  oth¬ 
ers,  it  is  neceffary  to  do  them  good,  that  to  do 

them  evil  is  a  fure  mean  to  incur  their  vengeance 
and  hatred  ? 

Before  the  law  there  was  no  fin .  Nothing  is 
more  falfe  than  this  maxim.  It  fuffices  that  man 
is  what  he  is,  or  that  he  is  a  fenfible  being,  in  or¬ 
der  to  difhnguifh  what  gives  him  pleafure  or  dif- 
pleafure.  It  fuffices  that  one  man  knows,  that 
another  man  is  a  fenfible  being,  like  himfelf,  to 
perceive  what  is  ufeful  or  hurtful  to  him.  It 
fuffices  that  man  needs  his  fellow-creature,  in  or¬ 
der  to  know,  that  he  muff  fear  to  excite  in  him 
fentiments  unfavorable  to  himfelf.  Thus  the 
feeling  and  thinking  being  has  only  to  feel  and 

in  order  to  difcover  what  he  muff  do  for 
himfelf  and  others.  I  feel,  and  another  feels  like 
me ;  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality. 

172.  We  can  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  fyf- 
tem  of  morality,  only  by  its  conformity  to  the  na¬ 
ture  ©f  man.  .  By  this  comparifon,  we  have  a 
right  to  reject  it,  if  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  our 
fpecies.  .  Whoever  has  ferioufly  meditated  relio-. 
ion  and  its  fupernatural  morality  ;  whoever  has 
carefully  weighed  their  advantages  and  diflul van¬ 
tages,  will  be  fully  convinced,  that  both  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  interefls  of  man,  cr  direftlv 
oppolite  to  his  nature. 
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1  o  arms  .  the  caufe  of  your  God  is  at  flake ! 
c  Heaven  is  outraged  !  The  faith  is  in  danger  ! 

‘  Impiety  !  blafphemy  !  herefy  !’  The  magical 
power  of  thefe  formidable  words,  by  which  the 
people  never  underftand  any  thing,  have  at  all 
times  enabled  priefts  to  excite  nations  to  revolt, 
to  dethrone  kings,  kindle  civil  wars,  and  lay 
wafte  the  world.  If  we  examine  the  important 
obje&s,  which  have  excited  the  wrath  of  heaven, 
and  produced  fo  many  ravages  upon  earth,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  foolilh  reveries  and  whimfical  con¬ 
jectures  of  fome  theologian  who  did  not  under- 

or  the  pretenfions  of  the  clergy 
have  broken  every  bond  of  fociety,  and  bathed 
mankind  in  their  blood  and  tears. 

173.  The  fovereigns  of  this  world,  by  affociat- 
ing  the  Divinity  in  the  government  of  their  do¬ 
minions,  by  proclaiming  themfelves  his  viceger¬ 
ents  and  reprefentatives  upon  earth,  by  acknowl-' 
edging  they  hold  their  power  of  him,  necelfarily 
admitted  his  minilters,  as  rivals  or  mailers.  Is  it 
then  aftonilhing,  that  priefts  have  often  made 
kings  feel  the  fuperiority  of  the  celeftial  Mon¬ 
arch  ?  Have  they  not  more  than  once  convinced 
temporal  princes,  that  the  greateft  power  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  to  the  fpiritual  power  of  opinion  ? 
Nothing  is  more-difficult  than  to  ferve  two  maf- 
ters,  efpecially  when  they  are  not  agreed  upon 
what  jdley  require  of  their  fubjefts. 

The  affociation  of  religioh  with  politics  necef- 
faplly  introduced  a  double  legiflation  into  Hates. 
The  law  of  God,  interpreted  by  his  priefts,  was 
often  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  fovereign,  or 
the  intereft  of  the  ftate.  When  princes  have 
nrmnefs  and  are  confident  of  the  love  of  their 
fubjeCls,  the  law  of  God  is  fometimes  forced  to 
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favor  the  wife  intentions  of  the  temporal  fover- 
oign  ;  but  generally,  the  fovereign  authority  is 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  divine  authority,  that  is,  to 
the  intereft  of  the  clergy.  Nothing  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  a  prince,  than  to  encroach- upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Church ,  that  is,  to  attempt  to  reform 
abufes  confecrated  by  religion.  God  is  never 
more  angry,  than  when  we  touch  the  divine 
rights,  privileges,  pofleffions  or  immunities  of  his 
priefts. 

The  metaphyfical  {peculations  or  religious 
opinions  of  men  influence  their  conduct,  only 
when  conformable  to  their  intereft.  Nothing 
proves  this  truth  more  clearly,  than  the  conduct 
of  many  princes  with  refpeft  to  the  fpiritual  pow¬ 
er,  which  they  often  refift.  Ought  not  a  fover¬ 
eign,  perfuaded  of  the  importance  and  rights  of 
religion,  to  believe  himfelf  in  confcience  bound 
refpeftfully  to  receive  the  orders  of  i-ts  priefts, 
and  regard  them  as  the  orders  of  the  Divinity 
himfelf?  There  was  a  time,  when  kings  and  peo¬ 
ple,  more  confident  and  convinced  of  the  rights 
of  fpiritual  power,  became  its  flaves,  yielded  to  it 
upon  every  occafion,  and  were  nothing  but  do¬ 
cile  inftruments  in  its  hands.  That  happy  time 
is  no  more  ;  by  aftrange  inconfequence,  the  moft; 
devout  moparchs  are  fbmetimes  feen  to  oppofe 
the  enterprifes  of  thofe,  whom  yet  they  regard 
as  the  minifters  of  God.  A  fovereign,  deeply 
penetrated  with  religion  or  refpecl  for  his  God, 
ought  to  remain  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  his  min¬ 
ifters,  and  regard  them  as  his  true  fovereigns.  Is 
there  upon  earth  a  power,  which  has  a  right  to 
put  it  fell  in  competition  with  that  of  the  Molt 
High? 

174*  Have" 


I74-,  Have  princes  then,  who  imagine  them- 
felves  jntereited  m  cherilhing  the  prejudices  of 
their  fubjefts,  fenoully  reflefted  upon  the  effects, 
which  have  been,  and  may  be  again  produced  by 

privileged  demagogues,  who  have  a  right  to 

ipeak  at  pleafure,  and  in  the  name  of  heaven  to 
lnhaine  the  paffions  of  many  millions  of  fubjeas  ? 
What  ravages  would  not  thefe  facred  haranguers 
^auie?  if  they  mould  confpire,  as  they  have  fo 
often  done,  to  difturb  the  tranquility  of  a  ftate  ! 

lo  molt  nations,  nothing  is  more  burthen- 
iome  and  ruinous  than  the  worfhip  of  their  gods. 
Every  where,  their  minifters  not  only  conftitute 
tne  writ  order  in  the  ftate,  but  alfo  enjoy  the 
largeft  portion  of  the  goods  of  fociety,  and  have 
a  right  to  levy  permanent  taxes  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens.  "What  real  advantages  then  do  thefe 
organs  of  the  Moft  High  procure  the  people  for 
the  immenfe  profits,  extorted  from  their  indus¬ 
try  ?  In  exchange  for  their  riches  and  benefits, 
do  they  give  any  thing  but  myfteries,  hypothefes, 
ceremonies,  Subtle  queftions,  and  endlefs  quar¬ 
rels,  which  ftates  are  again  compelled  to  pay  for 
with  their  blood  ? 

*75’  Religion,  which  is  boafted  as  the  firmeft 
plop  of  morality,  evidently  deftroys  its  ‘true 
Springs  in  order  to  fubftitute  imaginary  ones,  in¬ 
conceivable  chimeras*  which,  being  obvioufly 
contrary  to  reafon,  nobody  firmly  believes.  All 
declare,  that  they  firmly  believe  in  a  God,  who 
rewards  and  punifhes  ;  all  fay,  they  are  perfuad- 
ed  of  the  exiftence  of  a  hell  and  a  paradife  ;  yet, 
do  thefe  ideas  render  men  better,  or  generally 
counteract  the  moft  trifling  interefts  ?  Every  one 
allures  us,  that  he  trembles  at  the  judgments  of 
*  '  '  '  God, 


God,  yet  follows  his  paflions,  when  he  thinks 
himfelf  fure  of  efcaping  the  judgments  of  men. 

The  fear  of  invifible  powers  is  feldom  fo 
ftrong,  as  the  fear  of  vifible  ones.  Unknown  or 
remote  punifhments  ftrike  the  multitude  far  lefs 
forcibly,  than  the  fight  of  a  gallows,  or  the  pub¬ 
lic  execution  of  a  man.  Few  courtiers  fear  the 
anger  of  their  God  fo  much  as  the  difpleafure  of 
their  mafter.  A  penfion,  a  title,  or  a  riband 
fuffices  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  hell  and  the  pleafures  of  the  celeftial 
court.  The  careffes  of  a  woman  daily  prevail 
over  the  menaces  of  the  Molt  High.  A  jeft,  a 
ftroke  of  ridicule,  a  witticifm  make  more  impreff- 
ion  upon  the  man  of  the  world,  than  all  the  grave 
notions  of  his  religion. 

Are  we  not  affured,  that  a  true  repentance ,  is 
enough  to  appeafe  the  Divinity  ?  Yet  we  fee  not, 
that  this  true  repentance  is  very  fincere  ;  at  leait, 
it  is  rare  to  fee  noted  thieves,  even  at  the  point 
of  death,  reftore  goods,  which  they  are  confcious 
of  having  unjuftly  acquired.  Men  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  perfuaded,  that  they  fhall  fit  themfelves  for 
eternal  fire,  if  they  cannot  infure  again!!  it.  But, 
with  heaven  there  is  reconciliation  ;  by  giving  the 
church  a  part  of  his  fortune,  almoft  every  de¬ 
vout  rogue  may  die  very  unconcerned  about  the 
manner,  in  which  he  has  enriched  himfelf  in 
this  world. 

176.  By  the  confeffion  of  the  warmefl:  defend¬ 
ers  of  religion  and  its  utility,  nothing  is  more 
rare  than  fincere  converfions ;  and  we  might  add, 
nothing  more  unprofitable  to  fociety.  Men  are 
not  difgufted  with  the  world,  until  the  world  is 
difgufted  with  them.  A  woman  devotes  herfelf 
io  God,  only  .when  fhe  feels  the  negledl  of  the 

world. 
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™u.  In  devotion  her  vanity  ails  a  pan,  tvhici, 

Trln^’i  $  ohCr  ',°r,  "le  ,0fs  of  h“  charm,. 

fJliing  pradices  help  to  confume  her  time  ;  ca- 

;S’r  m-/[SueS’  .declamations,  detraction  and 
eal  furnifh  her  with  the  means  of  acquiring  rep- 

ucation  and  refpeft  among  the  devout  party. 

If  the  devout  have  the  talent  of  pleafing  God 
and  his  pnefts,  they  have  feldom  that  of  pleafing 
or  being  ufeful  to  fociety.  To  a  devotee,  relig- 
rnn  is  a  veil,  which  covers  and  juftifies  all  his. 
paffions,  his  pride,  ill  humor,  anger,  revenge, 
impatience  and  rancour.  Devotion  arrogates  a 
tyrannical  fuperiority,  which  baniihes  gentienefs, 
indulgence  and  gaiety  ;  it  authorizes  to  cenfure 
others,  to  reprove  and  revile  the  profane  for  the 
greatefi:  glory  of  God.  It  is  very  common  to  be, 
devout,  and  at  the  fame  time  deffitute  of  every 
virtue  and  quality  neceflary  to  focial  life. 

1 77*  I*  is  afi’erted,  that  the  dogma  of  another 
life  is  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  the  peace  and 
happinefs  offocieties ;  that  without  ir,  men.  would 
be  deftitute  of  motives  to  do  good.  What  need 
io  there  of  terrors  and  fables  to  make  every  ra¬ 
tional  man  fenfible  how  he  ought- to  conduct  up- 
oil  eai  ill  ?  Does  not  every  one  fee,  that  he  has 
the  greatefl  interefl  in  meriting  the  approbation, 
efteem  and  benevolence  of  the  beings,  who  fur- 
round  him,  and  in  abftaining  from  every  thing, 
by  which  he  may  incur  the  cenfure,  contempt 
and  refentment  of  fociety  ?  However  fhort  an  en- 
tertainment,  a  converfation  or  vilit3  does  not 
each  defire  to  a<ft  his  part  decently,  and  agreea- 
bly  to  himfelf  and  others  ?  If  life  is  but  a  paflage, 
let  us  itrive  to  make  it  eaiy  ;  which  we  cannot 

effect,  if  we  fail  in  regard  for  thofe,  who  travel 
with  us. 


iiigion. 
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Religion,  occupied  with  its  gloomy  reveries, 
jconfiders-man  merely  as  a  pilgrim  upon  earth  ; 
and  therefore  fuppofes  that,  in  order  to  travel  the 
more  fecurely,  he  mult  forfake  company,  and. 
deprive  himfelf  of  the  pleafures  and  amufeinents, 
which  might  confole  him  for  the  tedioufnels  and 
fatigue  of  the  road.  A  ftoic  and  morofe  philo- 
fophy  fometimes  gives  us  advice  as  irrational  as 
that  of  religion.  But  a  more  rational  philofo- 
phy  invites  us  to  fpread  flowers  upon  the  wray  of 
life,  to  difpel  melancholy  and  panic  terrors,  to 
connect  our  intereft  with  that  of  our  fellow-trav¬ 
ellers,  and  by  gaiety  and  lawful  pleafures,  to  di¬ 
vert  our  attention  from  the  pains  and  crofs  ac¬ 
cidents,  to  which  we  are  often  expofed  ;  it 
teaches  us,  that,  to  travel  agreeably,  we  fhould 
abflain  from  what  might  be  injurious  to  our- 
felves,  and  carefully  fhun  what  might  render  us 
odious  to  our  affociates. 

178.  It  is  afked,  what  motives  an  atheifl  can 
have  to  do  good  ?  The  motive  to  pleafe  himfelf 
and  his  fellow-creatures  3  to  live  happy  and 
peaceable  ;  to  gain  the  affection  and  efteem  of 
men,  whole  exiftence  and  difpofitions  are  much 
more  fare  and  known,  than  thofe  of  a  being  im- 
poflible  to  be  known.  Can  he,  who  fears  not 
the  gods,  fear  any  thing  ?  He  can  fear  men  3  he 
can  fear  contempt,  diflionqr,  the  punifhment  and 
vengeance  of  the  laws  ;  in  fhort,  he  can  fear 
himfelf,  and  the  remorfe  felt  by  all  thofe,  who 
are  confcious  of  having  incurred  or  merited  the 
hatred  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Confcience  is  the  internal  teftimony,  which  we 
bear  ourfelves,  of  having  afted  fo  as  to  merit 
the  efteem  or  blame  of  the  beings,  with  whom 
we  live  3  and  it  is  founded  upon  the  clear  knowl¬ 
edge, 
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edge  wc  have,  of  men,  and  of  the  fenr!m™o» 
wh,ch  our  actions  muft  produce  in  them  t  ’ 
confcienc.  of  the  ,eligi„Pus  C„  SnMOn  i  »' 

of  Zm  h  h  “  P'£J,r'd  °r  Godi 

donKffT-  ha-S  n°  ldea’  and  whofc  obfcure  and 
rr  p  u ,  Intentl°ns  are  explained  to  him  onlv  bv 
fufpe&ed  men,  who,  like  him,  are  ut  e  Iv  „L/ 
quamted  wuh  theeffence  of  the  Deity,  id  are' 

him  ?reed  uPon  what  ean  pleafe  or  difpleafe 
tarn..  In  a  word,  the  confcienee  of  the  credu 

^  men>  'vh°  i>«e  themfeires  ;,n 
knowledge ,C°nrclence’  or  <M« 

Can  an  atheift  have  confcienee  ?  What  are  hit 

Crimea S  of  "T  hidd“  "c^d  fe* 

crimes,  of  which  other  men  are  ignorant  and 

which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  laws  ?  He  may  be 

JtSd  ^  n°Kftanu  exPenence>  that  there  is  no 

bunifh  hfe  f  by  w  6  ,n,ature  of  thinSs>  does  not 
p  niih  itfelf.  Would  he  preferve  his  life  ?  he 

^  i  fVOld  evfry  excefs,  that  may  impair  his 
health  j  he  will  not  wilh  to  lead  a  languilhing 
life,  which  would  render  him  a  burden  to  himfelf 
and  others.  As  for  fecret  crimes,  he  will  abftain 
from  them  for  fear  he  fhall  be  forced  to  blulh  at 
himfelf,  from  whom  he  cannot  fly.  If  he  has  any 
realon,  he  will  know  the  value  of  the  elteem 
which  an  honeft  man  ought  to  have  for  himfelf! 
He  will  fee,  that  unforefeen  circumftances  may 
unveil  the  condud,  which  he  feels  interefted  in 
concealing  from  others.  The  other  world  furn- 
hhes  no  motives  for  doing  good,  to  him,  who  " 
iinds  none  here  below. 

£  179‘  ‘The  fpeculative  atheift,  fays  the  deift, 

•  may  be  an  honeft  man,  but  his  writings  will 
-  make  political  atheifts.  Princes  and  minifters, 

*  no 
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'  no  longer  retrained  by  the  fear  of  God,  will 
4  abandon  theml'eives,  without  fcruple,  to  the  mod 
4  horrid  exceifes.’  But,  however  great  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  an  atheift  upon  the  throne,  can  it  be 
itronger  and  more  deftruftive,  than  that  of  fo 
many  conquerors,  tyrants,  perfecutors,  ambiti¬ 
ous  men,  and  perverfe  courtiers,  who,  though 
not  atheifts,  but  often  very  religious  and  devout, 
have  notwithftanding  made  humanity  groan  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  their  crimes  ?  Can  ah  atheiftical 
prince  do  more  harm  to  the  world,  than  a  Louis 
XI?  <t  Philip  II,  a  Richlieu,  who  all  united  re¬ 
ligion  with  crimes  ?  Nothing  is  more  rare,  than 
atheiltical  princes  ;  nothing  more  common,  than 
tyrants  and  mtnifters,  who  are  very  wicked  and 
very  religious. 

_  i  So.  ^  Every  man  of  reflection  canilot  but  know 
his  duties,  difcover  the  relations  fub filling  be¬ 
tween  men,  meditate  his  own  nature,  difcern  his 
wants,  propenfitics  and  defires,  and  perceive  what 
he  owes  to  beings,  who  are  neceflary  to  his  hap- 
pinefs.  Thefe  reflections  naturally  lead  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  morality  mod  effential  to  fo- 
ciai  beings.  Every  man,  who  loves  to  enter  into 
himfelf,  to  ftudy  and  inveftigate  the  principles  of 
things,  has  not  generally  very  dangerous  paf- 
fions  ;  his  ftrongeft  paflioilwill  be  to  know  truth, 
and  Iiis  ambition  to  teach  it  to  others.  Philofo- 
phy  is  proper  to  cultivate  both  the  iiynd  and  heart. 
On  the  fcore  of  morals  and  honefty,  has  not  he, 
who  reflects  and  reafons,  evidently  an  advantage 

over  him,  who  makes  it  a  principle  never  to  rea- 
fon  ? 

If  ignorance  is  ufeful  to  priefts  and  oppreffors 
or  mankind,  it  is  fatal  to  fociety.  Man,  void  of 
knowledge,  does  not  enjoy  his  reafon ;  without 
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reafon  and  knowledge,  he  is  a  favage,  who  i< 
every  .  inftant  liable  to  be  hurried  into  crimes* 
Moiality,  or  the  fcience  of  duties  is  acquired  only 
by  the  ftudy  of  man  and  his  relations.  He,  who 
does  riot  relied,  is  unacquainted  with  true  moral¬ 
ity*  and  walks  with  precarious  fteps  in  the  path 
oi  virtue.  Ihc  lei s  men  reafon,  the  more  wick¬ 
ed  they  are.  Savages,  princes,  nobles,  and  the 
dregs  ol  the  people  are  commonly  the  word  of 
men,  becaufe  they  reafon  the  lead/ 

1  he  devout  man  never  reflects,  and  is  careful 
not  to  leafon*  He  fears  ail  inquiry,  follows  au¬ 
thority,  and  often,  through  an  erroneous  con- 
fcience,  makes  it  a  facred  duty  to  commit  evil. 
The  unbeliever  reafons  ;  he  confults  experienc 
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and  prefers  it  to  prejudice.  If  he  reafons  juftl 
his  confidence  is  enlightened ;  he  finds  more 
real  motives  to  do  good,  than  the  bigot,  whofe 
only  motives  are  Iris  chimeras,  and  who  never 
iiliens  to  reafon.  Are  not  the  motives  of  the 
unbeliever  fufficiently  powerful  to  counteract  his 
pallions  ?  Is  he  blind  enough  to  be  unmindful  of 
his  true  intereft,  which  ought  to  reftrain  him  ?  If 
fo,  he  will  be  vicious  and  wicked  ;  but  he  will  be 
neither  worfe  nor  better,  than  the  numerous  be^ 
IieverSj  who,  notwithftanding  religion  and  its 
fublime  precepts,  follow  a  conduct,  which  relie- 
ion  condemns.  Is  then  a  credulous  alfaffin  lefs  to' 
be  feared,  than  an  alfaffin,  who  believes  nothing  ? 
Is  a  very  devout  tyrant  lefs  a  tyrant,  than  an  urn 
devout  tyrant  ? 

181.  Nothing  is  more  uncommon,  than  to  fee 
men  confident.  Their  opinions  influence  their 
conduct  only  when  conformable  to  their  temper¬ 
aments,  paffions  and  intereft.  Daily  experience 
thews,  that  religious  opinions  produce  much  evil 
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for  little  good ;  they  are  hurtful,  becaufe  they 
often  favour  the  paflions  of  the  ambitious,  of  ty¬ 
rants,  fanatics  and  priefts ;  they  are  of  no  effect, 
becaufe  incapable  of  counterbalancing  the  prefent 
interefts  of  molt  men.  Religious  principles  are 
of  no  avail,  when  they  counteract  ardent  defires  ; 
though  not  unbelievers,  men  then  conduct  as  if 
they  believed  nothing; 

W e  fhall  always  be  liable  to  err,  when  we  judge 
of  the  opinions  of  men  by  their  conduct,  or  of 
their  conduct  by  their  opinions.  A  religious  man, 
notwith  Handing  the  unfociable  principles  of  a 
fanguinary  religion,  by  a  happy  inconfequence 
will  fometimes  be  humane,  tolerant  and  moder¬ 
ate  ;  the  principles  of  his  religion  are  then  incon- 
fiftent.  with  the  gentlenefs  of  his  charafter. 
Libertines,  debauchees,  hypocrites,  adulterers  and 
rogues  often  appear  to  have  the  belt  ideas  upon 
morals;  Why  do  they  not  reduce  them  to  prac¬ 
tice  ?  Becaufe  their  temperaments,  intereft,  and 
habits  do  not  accord  with  their  fublime  theories. 
The  rigid  principles  of  Chrifiian  morality,  which 
many  people  regard  as  divine,  have  but  little  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  conduct  of  thofe,  who  preach  them 
to  others.  Do  they  not  daily  tell  us,  to  do  what 
they  preach ,  and  not  what  they  praciife  ? 

The  partifans  of  religion  often  denote  an  infi¬ 
del  by  the  word  libertine.  Many  unbelievers  are 
undoubtedly  immoral,  which  is  owing  to  their 
temperament,  and  not  to  their  opinions.  But 
how  does  their  conduct  afledt  their  opinions  ^ 
Cannot  then  an  immoral  man  be  a  good  phyfi- 
cian,  architect,  geometrician,  logician  or  ineta- 
phyfician  ?  A  man  of  irreproachable  conduct 
may  be  extremely  deficient  in  knowledge  and 
.iCafon.  Li  quell  of  truth,  it  little  concerns  us 
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irom  whom  it  comes.  Let  us  not  judge  of  nierf 
bv  their  opinions,  nor  of  opinions  by  men  ,  let 
us  judge  of  men  by  their  condud,  and  of  their 
opinions  by  their  comormity  with  the  experience, 
reafon  and  utility  of  mankind. 

1S2,  Every  man,  who  reafons,  loon  becomes 
unbeliever  \  for  reafon  fhews,  that  theology  is 
nothing  but  a  tiffue  of  chimeras  ;  that  religion  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  good  fenfe,  that  it 
tinctures  all  human  knowledge  with  falfity.  The 
fenfible  man  is  an  unbeliever,  becaufe  he  fees, 
tnat,  far  from  making  men  happier,  religion  is 
the  chief  fource  of  the  greatefi  diforders,  and  the 
permanent  calamities,  with  which  man  is  afflicted* 
The  man,  who  feeks  his  own  welfare  and  tranquil¬ 
ity,  examines  and  throws  afide  his  religion,  be¬ 
caufe  he  thinks  it  no  lefs  troublefome  than  ufe~ 
lefs,  to  fpend  his  life  in  trembling  before  phan¬ 
toms,  fit  to  impofe  only  upon  filly  women,  or 
children.  • 

If  licentioufnefs,  which  reafons  but  little,’ 
fometimes  leads  to  irreligion,  the  man  of  pure 
morals  may  have  very  good  motives  for  examin¬ 
ing  his  religion,  and  banifhing  it  from  his  mind« 
Religious  terrors,  too  weak  to  impofe  upon  the 
wicked,  in  whom  vice  is  deeply  rooted,  afflibt, 
torment  and  overwhelm  reftlefs  imaginations. 
Courageous  and  vigorous  minds  foon  fhake  off 
the  infupportable  yoke.  But  thofe,  who  are  weak 
and  timorous,  languilh  under  it  during  life ;  they 
grow  old  with  trembling,  or  at  lealt,  live  in  anx¬ 
ious  uncertainty. 

Priefts  have  reprefented  God  as  fo  malicious, 
auftere,  and  terrible,  that  moil  men  would  cordially 
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with,  that  there  was  no  God.  It  is  impoflible  to 
be  happy,  while  always  trembling.  Ye  devout ! 
Ifou  adore  a  terrible  God  !  But,  you  hate  him ; 
you  would  be  glad,  if  he  did  not  exift.  Can  we 
refrain  from  defiring  the  abfence  or  deftrudtion 
of  a  mafter,  the  idea  of  whom  deftroys  our  hap- 
pinefs  ?  The  black  colors,  in  which  priefts  paint 
the  Divinity,  are  truly  fhocking,  and  three  us  to 
hate  and  reject  him. 

1 83.  If  fear  has  made  gods,  fear  fupports  their 
empire  over  the  minds  of  mortals.  They  are  fo 
early  accuftomed  to  fhudder  barely  at  the  name 
of  the  Deity,  that  they  regard  him  as  a  fpedfre,  a 
hobgoblin,  a  bugbear,  which  torments  and  de¬ 
prives  them  of  courage  even  to  wifh  relief  from 
their  tears.  They  apprehend,  that  the  invifible 
fpeftre  will  (trike  them  the  moment  they  ceafe  to 
fear.  Bigots  are  too  much  in  fear  of  their  God 
to  love  him  fmcerely.  They  ferve  him  like  (laves, 
who,  unable  to  efcape  his  power,  refolve  to  flat¬ 
ter  their  mafter,  and  who,  by  dint  of  lying,*  at 
length  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  in  fomg. 
meafure  love  him.  They  make  a  virtue  of  necef- 
fity.  The  love  of  devotees  for  their  God,  and  of 
Haves  for  their  defpots,  is  only  a  feigned  homage, 
which  they  render  to  force,  and  in  which  the 
heart  has  no  (hare. 

184.  Chriftian  divines  have  reprefented  their 
God  fo  terrible  and  fo  little  worthy  of  love,  that 
feveral  of  them  have  thought  they  miuft  difpenfe 
with  loving  him  ;  a  blafphemy,  fhocking  to  other 
divines,  who  were  lefs  ingenuous.  St.  Thomas 
having  maintained,  that  we  are  obliged  to  love 
God  as  foon  as  we  attain  to  the  ufe  of  reafom 
the  Jefuit  Sirmond  anfwered  him,  that  is  very 
fW>  The  Jefuit  Vasques  allures,  that  it  is  enough 
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to  love  God  at  the  point  of  death.  Hurtado,  more 
rigid,  fays,  ive  miijl  love  God  every  year.  Henri- 
QUez  is  contented  that  we  love  him  every  five 
years  ;  Sot  us,  every  Sunday.  Upon  what  are 
theie  opinions  grounded  ?  aiks  father  Sirmond, 
who  adds,  that  Suarez  requires  us  to  love*  God 
Sometimes.  But  when  ?  He  leaves  that  to  us  ;  he 
knows  nothing  about  it  himfelf.  Now,  fays  he, 
who  will  be  able  to  know  that,  of  which  fuch  a 
learned  divine  is  ignorant  ?  Jefuit  Sirmond  fur¬ 
ther  obferves,  that  God  does  not  command  us  to 
love  him  with  an  affectionate  love ,  nor  does  he  prom - 
ife  us  falvatwn  upon  condition  that  we  give  him  our 
heat  ts  /  it  is  enough  to  obey  and  love  him  with  an 
effective  love  by  executing  his  orders  ,*  this  is  the  on¬ 
ly  love  we  owe  him  ;  and  he  has  not  fo  much  com¬ 
manded  us  to  love  him,  as  not  to  hate  him.  This 
dobtnne  appears  heretical,  impious  and  abomina¬ 
ble  to  the  Janfenilts,  who,  by  the  revolting  fe- 
verity  they  attribute  to  their  God,  make  him  far 
lefs  amiable,  than  the  Jefuits,  their  adverfaries. 
The  latter,  to  gain  adherents,  paint  God  in  col¬ 
ors  capable  of  encouraging  the  moil;  perverfe  of 
mortals.  Thus  nothing  is  more  undecided  with 
the  Chriftians,  than  the  important  queftion, 
whether  they  can,  ought,  or  ought  not  to  love 
God.  .  Some  of  their  fpiritual  guides  maintain, 
that  it  is  neceflary  to  love  him  with  all  one's 
heart,  notwithftanding  all  his  feverity  ;  others, 
like  father  Daniel,  think  that  an  aft  of  pure 
love  to  God  is  the  mojl  heroic  aft  of  Chrijlian  virtue , 
and  almojl  beyond  the  reach  of  human  weaknefs.  The 
Jefuit  Pintereau  goes  farther  ;  he  fays,  a  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  grievous  yoke  of  loving  God  is  a 
privilege  of  the  new  Covenant. 

185.  The 
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185.  The  character  of  a  man  always  decides 

fhat  of  his  God  ;  each  makes  one  for  himfelf,  and 
like  himfelf.  ,  The  man  of  gaiety,  involved  in 
diflipation  and  pleafure,  does  not  imagine,  that 
his  God  can  he  lfern  and  crofs  ;  he  wants  a 
goodnatured  Gcd,  with  whom  he  can  find  recon¬ 
ciliation.  The  man  of  a  rigid,  morofe,  bilious, 
four  difpofition,  mull  have  a  God  like  himfelf, 
a  God  of  terror,  and  regards,  as  per- 
verfe,  thofe,  who  admit  a  placable,  indulgent 
God.  As  men  are  conflituted,  organized  and 
modified  in  a  manner,  which  cannot  be  precifely 
the  fame,  how7  can  they  agree  about  a  chimera, 
which  exifts  only  in  their  brains  ? 

The  cruel  and  endlefs  difputes  between  the 
minifters  of  the  Lord,  are  not  fuch  as  to  attract 
the  confidence  of  thofe,  who  impartially  confider 
them.  How  can  we  avoid  the  completed  infidel¬ 
ity,  upon  viewing  principles,  about  which  thofe, 
who  teach  them  to  others,  are  never  agreed  ? 
How  can  we  help  doubting  the  exigence  of  a 
God,  of  whom  the  ideas  are  vifibly  fo  different 
and  fluctuating  in  the  heads  of  his  minifters? 
Finally,  how  can  we  avoid  totally  rejecting  a  God, 
who  is  nothing  but  a  fhapelefs  lump  of  contra¬ 
dictions  ?  How  can  we  refer  the  matter  to  the  de« 
cifion  of  priefts,  who  are  perpetually  at  war, 
treating  each  other  as  impious  and  heretical,  de¬ 
faming  and  perfecirting  each  other  without  mercy, 
for  differing  rn  the  manner  of  underftanding  the 
truths,  they  announce  to  the  world  ? 

186.  The  exiftence  of  a  God  is  the  bans  of 
all  religion.  Neverthelefs,  this  important  truth 
has  not  as  yet  been  demonftrated,  I  do  not  fay  fo 
&s  to  convince  unbelievers,  but  in  a  manner  fat  if* 
faCfory  to  theologians  themfelves.'  Profound 
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thinkers  have  at  all  times  been  occupied  in  invent - 

mf,  w1?eT  Pw?  °f  3  ttUth>  moft  mterefting  to 

mankind.  What  are  the  fruits  of  their  medita- 
tions  and  arguments  ?  They  have  left  the  fub- 
ea  in  the  fame  condition  ;  they  have  demon- 
itrated  nothing  ;  they  have  almoft  always  excit¬ 
ed  the  Ciamors  of  their  brethren,  who  have  ac- 

culed  them  of  having  poorly  defended  the  bed;  of 
cauies. 

''  '  '  r 

U  ]8J'  ri‘e  aPoI°gifts  of  religion  daily  repeat, 
that  the  palhons  alone  make  unbelievers.  ‘  Pride 

aY  they,  and  the  defire  of  fignaliziny  them! 

e;Jes>  m:,vC  men  atheifts.  They  endeavor  like- 
'  wile  to  efface  from  their  minds  the  idea  of  God 

‘  be<;‘lufc  they  have  reafon  to  fear  his  terrible 
‘  judgments.’  Whatever  may  be  the  motives, 
which  incline  men  to  irreligion,  it  is  our  bufmefs 
to  examine,  whether  their  fentiments  are  found¬ 
ed  in  tiuth.  No  man  afts  without  motives.  Let 
us  fir  ft  examine  the  arguments  ;  we  fhall  after¬ 
wards  examine  the  motives,  and  fee  whether  they 
are  not  legitimate  and  more  rational  than  thofe 
oi  fo  many  credulous  bigots,  who  fuffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  guided  by  matters  little  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  men. 

Jou  %  then,  Priefts  of  the  Lord  !  that  the 
paifions  make  unbelievers  ;  that  they  renounce 
religion  only  through  intereft,  or  becaufe  it  con- 
tiadicts  their  inordinate  propenfities  5  you  aflert, 
that  they  attack  your  gods  only  becaufe  they  fear 
their  fe verity.  But,  are  you  yourfelves,  in  de¬ 
fending  religion  and  its  chimeras,  truly  exempt 
from  paflions  and  interefts  ?  Who  reap  advan¬ 
tages  xionl  this  religion,  for  which  priefts  difplay 
lo  much  zeal?  Priefts.  Io  whom  docs  religion 
procure  power,  influence,  riches  and  honors? To 

Priefts. 
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Priefts.  Who  wage  war,  in  every  country,  a- 
gainft.  reafon,  fcience,  truth  and  philofophy,  and 
render  them  odious  to  fovereigns  and  people  r 
Priefts.  Who  profit  by  the  ignorance  and  vain 
prejudices  of  men  ?  Priefts. — Priefts  !  you  are  re¬ 
warded,  honored  and  paid  for  deceiving  mortals, 
and  punifh  thofe,  who  undeceive  them.  The 
follies  of  men  procure  you  benefices,  offerings 
and  expiations  ;  thofe,  who  announce  the  rnofl 
iifeful  truths,  are  rewarded  only  with  chains, 
gibets  and  funeral-piles.  Let  the  univerfe  judge 
between  us. 

1 88.  Pride  and  vanity  have  been,  and  ever  will 
be  vices  inherent  in  the  prieilhood.  Is  any  thing 
more  capable  of  rendering  men  haughty  and 
vain,  than  the  pretence  of  exercifing  a  powder  em¬ 
anated  from  heaven,  of  having  a  facred  character, 
of  being  meflengers  and  minifters  of  the  Moil 
High?  Are  not  thefe  difpofitions  nourifhed  by 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  the  deference  and 
refpect  of  fovereigns,  the  immunities,  privileges 
and  diftin&ions  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  ?  In  every 
country,  the  vulgar  are  much  more  devoted  to 
their  fpirituai  guides,  whom  they  regard  as  di¬ 
vine,  than  to  their  temporal  fuperiors,  whom  they 
confider  as  no  more  than  ordinary  men.  The 
parfon  of  a  village  a£ts  a  much  more  confpicu- 
cus  part,  than  the  lord  or  judge.  Among  the 
Chriftians,  a  prieft  thinks  himfelf  far  above  a 
king  or  an  emperor.  A  Spanifh  grandee  having 
fpoke-n  rather  haughtily  to  a  monk,  the  latter  ar¬ 
rogantly  faid  ;  Learn  to  refped  a  man ,  who  daily 
has  your  God  in  his  hands  and  your  Queen  at  his 
feet.  Have  priefts  then  a  right  to  accufe  unbe¬ 
lievers  of  pride  ?  Are  they  themfelves  remarkable, 
for  uncommon  modefty  or  profound  humility  ? 
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Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  defire  of  domineering 

iftenofnthS  fe?ial  t0  thdr  trade  ? ' If  Ae  S8 

t  jt™  ST  Y  °f  refpea’  inpatient  of  con- 
to  iaion’  Pofltlv^  .and  unmercifully  revengeful 
to  thofe  whofe  opinions  offend  them  ?  Does  not 

modeft  icier-ce  feel  how  difficult  is  the  difcovery 

.  ,truth  •  v^hat  other  paffion  but  unbridled 
pride  can  make  men  I o  favage,  revengeful,  and 
vom  of  indulgence  and  gentlenefs  ?  What  can 
be  more  prefumptuous,  than  to  arm  nations  and 
deluge  the  world  in  blood  to  eftabliffi  or  defend 
futile  conjectures  ? 

•n  YouTfa/’  that  Ptefumption  alone  makes  athe- 
ilts.  Inform  them  then  what  your  God  is  ; 
teach  them  his  yffence  ;  fpeak  of  him  intelligibly  • 
fay  things,  which  are  reafonble,  and  not  contra¬ 
ry?17  or  impoffible.  If  you  are  unable  to  fatis- 
fy  them,  if  hitherto  none  of  you  have  been  able 
to  demonftrate  the  exigence’  of  a  God  in  a  clear 
and  convincing  manner  ;  if  by  your  own  confef- 
iion,  his  effence  is  completely  veiled  from  you, 
as  from  the.  reft  of  mortals,  forgive  thofe,  who 
cannot  admit  what  they  can  neither  underftand 
nor  reconcile  ;  do  not  tax',  with  prefumption  and 
vanny,  thofe,  who  are  fincere  enough  to  confefs 
their  ignorance  ;  do  not  accufe  of  folly :  thofe 
who  cannot  believe  contradictions  ;  and  for 
once,  blufh  at  exciting  the  hatred  and  fury  of 
fovereigns  and  people  againft  men,  who  think 
not  like  you  concerning  a  being,  of  whom  you 
have  no  idea.  Is  any  thing  more  rath  and  ex¬ 
travagant,  than  to  reafon  concerning  an  objeCt. 
known  to  be  inconceivable  ?  ;  '  9  .  ' 

Y?u  ^ay’  corruption  of  the  heart  produces 
atheifm,  that  men  fliake  oft  the  yoke  of  the  Di- 

vinitv. 
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vinity,  only  becaufe  they  fear  his  formidable 
judgments.  But,  why  do  you  paint  your  God  in 
colors  fo  fhocking,  that  he  becomes  ini'uppor  table  ? 
Why  does  this  fo  powerful  God  permit  that 
hearts  be  fo  corrupt?  How  can  we  help  endeav¬ 
oring  to  lhake  off  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  who,  a- 
ble  to  do  as  he  pleafes  with  the  hearts  of  men, 
confents  to  their  perverfion,  hardens,  blinds,  and 
refufes  them  his  grace,  that  he  may  have  the  fat- 
isfadion  to  punilh  them  eternally  for  having 
been  hardened,  blinded,  and  for  not  having  the. 
grace,  which  he  refufed  ?  Theologians  and 
priefts  mull;  be  very  confident  of  the  grace  of 
heaven  and  a  happy  futurity,  to  refrain  from  de- 
telling  a  mailer  fo  capricious  as  the  God,  they 
announce.  A  God,  who  damns  eternally,  is  the 
moll  odious  of  beings,  that  the  human  mind  can 
invent. 

189.  No  man  upon  earth  is  truly  interelled 
in  the  fupport  of  error  ;  it  is  fooner  or  later  forc¬ 
ed  to  yield  to  truth.  General  good  mull  at 
length  open  the  eyes  of  mortals  ;  the  paH'tons 
themfelves  fometimes  contribute  to  break  the 
chains  of  prejudice.  In  tome  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  have  not  the  paffions  of Sovereigns  within 
two  centuries  annihilated  the  tyrannical  power, 
which  a  too  haughty  pontiff  once  exercifed  over 
all  princes  of  his  fed  ?  A  more  enlightened  poli¬ 
cy  has  dripped  the  clergy  of  the  immenfe  riches, 
which  credulity  had  accumulated  upon  them. 
Ought  not  this  memorable  example  to  convince 
prieds,  that  prejudices  are  but  for  a  time,  and 
that  truth  alone  caninfure  folid  happinefs  ?- 

By  careding  fovereigns,  forging  them  divine 
rights,  deifying  them,  and  abandoning  the  peo¬ 
ple,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  their  will,  did  not 
r-  th 
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the  minifer,  of  the  Moil  High  fee,  that  they. 
•  -  labouring  to  make  them  tyrants  ?  Hav  e 
£$  ;°.:.v'Sa  to  apprehend,  that  the  gigantic 
or  nth  t  Y  ?ll&  t0  the  clouds>  wiil  one  day 

Urn  Th  - b>' a  -  Ti  examP,es>  reafon  to  fear, 
that  thefe  unchained  lions,  after  devouring  na- 

uons,  will  devour  them,  in  their  turn  ?  ^ 

t  e  will  reipec>  priefts,  when  they  become 

Let  thcm,  if  they  pleafe,  ufe  the  au¬ 
thority  of  heaven  to  frighten  thofe  princes  ;  who 
aie  continually  deflating  the  earth  ;  let  them  no 
i  tore  adjudge  to  them  the  horrid  right  of  being 
unjull  with  impunity  ;  let  them  acknowledged 
that  no  man  is  mterefted  in  living  under  tyranny 
la  them  teach  fovereigns,  that  they  themfelves 
ate  not  mterefted  in  exercifing  a  defpotifm, 

1 C1’  ren<Je*ing  them  odious,  expofes  them  to 
c-angei,  anu  d-. tracts  lrom  their  power  and  great- 
ne  s.  finally,  let  enlightened  priefts  and  kings 
acknowledge,  that  no  power  is  fecure,  which  ig 
not  founded  upon  truth,  reafon  and  equity.  ‘  ’ 
190.  The  minifters  of  the  gods,  by  waging  a 
bloody  war  againft  human  reafon,  which  they 
ought  to  unfold,  evidently  aft  againft  their,  own 
inter  eft.  What  power,  influence  and  refpetf. 

might  they  not  have  gained  among  the  wifeft  of 
men  ;  what  gratitude  would  they  not  have  excit- 
e  in  the  people,  if,  inftead  of  their  vain  difputes 
they  had  applied  to  fciences  truly  ufeful  ;  to’ 
the  inveftigation  of  the  true  principles  of  philofo- 
phy,  government  and  ihorals  !  Who  would  dare 
reproach  a  body  with  its  opulence  or  influen.ee, 
vyho,  dedicating  their  leifure  and  authority  to 
the  public  good,  lliould  employ  one  in  fludying, 

and  . 
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and  the  other  in  enlightening  the  minds  of  fov- 
erigns  and  fubjedls  ? 

Priefts  !  Forlake  your  chimeras,  unintelligible 
dogmas,  and  contemptible  quarrels  ■,  transfer  to 
imaginary  regions,  thofe  phantoms,  which  could 
he  ul'eful  to  you  only  in  the  infancy  of  nations. 
A  Hume,  at  length,  the  language,  of  reafon.  In¬ 
stead  of  founding  the  alarm  of  perfecution  a- 
gainlt  your  adversaries,  of  entertaining  the  people 
with  filly  difputes,  of  preaching  ufelefs’and  fana¬ 
tic  virtues,  preach  human  and  focial  morality  j 
pieach  virtues  really  uleful  to  the  world  ;  become 
me  apoflles  of  reaion,  the  lights  of  nations,  the 
defenders  of  liberty,  the  reformers  of  abufes,  the 
iiiends  of  virtue  ;  and  we  will  blefs,  honor  and 
love  you  ;  every  thing  will  infure  you  a  perma¬ 
nent  empire  over  the  hearts  of  your  fellow-citi¬ 
zens. 

* 

igi.  Phiiofopliers  have  every  where  interpof* 
ed  to  inftrua  nations  in  the  fcience  of  duties,  a 
part,  which  feenis  deftined  to  the  minifters  of 
religion.  The  hatred  of  the  latter  for  philofophy 
was  only  a  jealoufy  of  trade.  Ought  not  all  men 
pf  reflection,  inflead  of  endeavoring  to  injure  and 
decry  each  other,  to  unite  their  efforts  to  combat 
error,  feek  truth,  and  efpecially  to  put  to  flight 
tiie  piejudices,  that  are  equally  injurious  to  fov- 
ereigns  and  fubjects,  and  of  which  the  abettors 
themfelves  fooner  or  later  become  the  vifiims  ? 

In  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  government, 
priells  will  become  the  moll  ufeful  citizens.  All 
ready  richly  paid  by  the  ftate  and  free  from  the 
care  of  providing  for  their  own  fubfftence,  could 
they  be  better  employed  than  in  qualifying  them- 
Jelves  for  the  inftru&ion  of  others  ?  Would  net 
|he,r  minds  be  better  fatisfied  with  difeovering 

luminous 


luminous  truths,  than  fruitlefsly  wandering  inv 
thick  darknefs  ?  Would  it  be  more  difficult  to 
difcern  the  clear  principles  of  a  morality  made  for 
man,  than  the  imaginary  principles  of  a  divine 
and  theological  morality  ?,  Would  men  of  ordi¬ 
nary  capacities  find  it  as  difficult  to  fix  in  their 
heads  the  fimple  notions  of.  their  duties,  as  to 
load  their  memories  with  myfteries,  unintelligi¬ 
ble  words  and  obfcure  definitions,  of  which  they 
have  never  the  leaf!:  conception  ?  What  time  and 
pains  are  loft  in  learning  and  teaching  men 
things,  which  are  no,t  of  the  leaf!:  real  utility  ! 

What  refources  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fciences,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
the  education  of  youth,  might  not  welldifpofed 
fovereigns  find  in  fo  many  monafteries,  which  in 
feveral  countries  devour  without  profiting  na¬ 
tions  !  But  fuperftitipn,  jealous  of  its  exciufive 
empire,  feems  refolved  to  form  only  ufelefs  beings. 
To  what  advantage  might  we  not.  turn  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  cenobites  of  both  fexes,  who,  in  many 
countries,  are  amply  endowed  for  doing  noth¬ 
ing  ?  Inftead  of  engroffing  their  thoughts  by  bar¬ 
ren  contemplations,  mechanical  prayers,  trifling 
pra&ices  ;  inftead  of  overwhelming  them  with 
faffing  and  aufterities,  why  fhould  we  not  excite 
in  them  a  falutary  emulation,  which  may  incline 
them  to  feek  means  of  ufefully  ferving  the  world, 
from  which  they  are  buried  by  fatal  vows  ?  In¬ 
ftead  of  filling  the  youthful  minds  of  their  pupils 
with  fables,  fterile  dogmas  and  puerilities,  why 
are  not  priefts  obliged  or  invited  to  teach  them 
truths  and  render  them  ufeful  to  their  country  ? 
Under  the  prefent  fyftern,  men  are  ufeful  only 
to  the  clergy,  who  blind  them,  and  to  tyrants, 
who  fleece  them* 
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192.  The  partlfans  of  credulity  often  accufe 
infidels  of  hypocrify,  becaufe  they  fometimes 
waver  in  their  principles,  alter  their  minds  in 
ficknefs  and  repent  at  death.  When  the  body 
is  disordered,  the  faculty  of  reafoning  is  com¬ 
monly  difordered  with  it.  Man,  weak  and  de¬ 
cayed,  at  the  approach  of  death,  is  fometimes 
fenfible  himfelf,  that  his  reafon  abandons  him  ; 
he  feels  the  return  of  prejudice.  There  are  fome 
clifeafes,  which  tend  to  create  defpondency,  pufil- 
lanimity,  and  to  weaken  the  brain  ;  there  are 
others,  which  deftroy  the  body,  but  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  reafon.  However  it  may  be,  an  infidel,  who 
recants  in  ficknefs,  is  not  more  extraordinary, 
than  a  devotee,  who  neglefts  in  health  the  du¬ 
ties,  that  his  religion  explicitly  enjoins. 

CleomeNes,  king  of  Sparta,  having  Shown  but 
little  refpeft  for  the  gods  during  his  reign,  be¬ 
came  fuperftitious,  as  he  drew  near  his  end. 
With  the  view  of  interefting  heaven  to  prolong 
his  days,  he  calls  around  him  a  crowd  of  prielfs 
and  facrificers.  One  of  his  friends  exprefling 
his  furprife,  at  what  are  you  aftojijhcd ,  lays  Cleg- 
menes,  I  am  no  longer  what  I  was  ;  and  being  no 
longer  the  fame ,  I  cannot  think  in  the  fame  manner , 

I  he  minifters  of  religion  often  contradict  in 
their  daijy  conduct  the  rigorous  principles,  they 
teach  to  others  \  in  confequence  of  which,  infi¬ 
dels  think  that  they,  in  their  turn,  may  juftly  ac¬ 
cufe  them  oi  hypocrify.  If  fome  infidels  retain 
not  at  death,  or  in  ficknefs,  the  Sentiments,  they 
Supported  in  health,  do  not  priefls  belie  while  in 
health,  the  rigid  principles  of  the  religion,  they 
teach  ?  Do  we  fee  many  prelates,  who  are 
humble,  generous,  void  of  ambition,  enemies  of 
pomp  and  grandeur,  and  friends  of  poverty  ? 

In 


In  fine,  does  the  condud  of  many  Chriftian  min* 
liters  conform  to  the  auftere  morality  of  Chrift, 
their  God,  and  their  model  ? 

193.  Atheifm,  it  is  faid,  breaks  all  the  ties  of 
fociety.  Without  the  belief  of  a  God,  what  will 
become  of  the  facrednefs  of  oaths  ?  How  lhali 
we  bind  an  atheift,  who  cannot  leriouflv  call  the 
Divinity  to  witnefs  ?  But  does  an  oath"ftrength« 
en  our  obligation  to  fulfil  the  engagements  com 
traded  ?  Will  he,  who  is  not  fearful  of  lying,  bn. 
lefs  fearful  of  perjury  ?  He,  who  is  bafe  enough, 
to  break  his  word,  or  unjuft  enough  to  violate 
his  engagements,  in  contempt  of  the  efteem  of 
men,  will  not  be  more  faithful  therein  for  having 
called  all,  the  Gods  to  witnefs  his  oaths.  Thofe* 
who  difregard  the  judgments  of  men,  will  foon 
difregard  the  judgments  of  God.  Are  not 
princes,  of  all  men,  the  moft  ready  to  fwear,  and 
the  moft  ready  to  violate  the  oaths,  they  have 
taken  ? 

194,  "The  vulgar ,  it  is  repeatedly  faid,  mujb 
have  a  religion .  If  enlightened  perfons  have  no 
need  of  the  rejlraint  of  opinion ,  it  is  at  Icaft  necef 
fary  to  rude  men ,  whofe  reafon  is  uncultivated  by 
education ,  Is  it  indeed  a  fad,  that  religion  is  a 
reftraint  upon  the  vulgar  ?  Do  we  fee,  that  this 
religion  preferves  them  from  intemperance, 
drunkennefs,  brutality,  violence,  fraud,  and  ev¬ 
ery  kind  of  excefs  ?  Could  a  people,  who  have 
no  idea  of  the  Divinity,  condud  in  a  more  detef- 
table  manner,  than  thefe  believing  people,  among 
whom  we  find  diffipation  and  vices  the  moft  un¬ 
worthy  of  reafonable  beings  ?  Upon  going  out 
of  their  temples,  do  not  men  rufli,  undaunted, 
into  their  ordinary  irregularities,  and  imagine 
that  the  periodical  homage,  which  they  render 

their 


their  God,  authorizes  them  to  follow,  without 
remorfe,  their  vicious,  and  habitual  propenfities  ? 
Finally,  if  people  are  fo  rude  and  unreafonable,  is 
not  their  ftupidity  chargeable  to  the  negligence 
of  princes,  who  are  wholly  regardlefs  of  public 
education,  and  evelr  oppofe  the  iidtruftion  of 
their  fubjects  ?  Is  not  the  want  of  teafon  in  tha 
people  evidently  the  work  of  prlefts,  who,  inftead 
of  inftructing  men  in  a  rational  morality,  enter¬ 
tain  them  with  fables,  reveries,  practices,  chime¬ 
ras  and  falfe  virtues,  which  they  think  of  the  la# 
importance  ? 

To  the  people,  religion  is  but  a  vain  pomp  of 
ceremonies,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  habit, 
which  entertains  their  eyes,  and  produces  a  tran¬ 
sient  emotion  in  their  torpid  underltandings, 
without  influencing  their  conduct  or  reforming 
their  morals.  Even  by  the  confeflion  of  the 
miniflers  of  the  altars,  nothing  is  more  rare  than 
that  internal  ■m&.fpiritual  religion,  which  alone  is 
capable  of  regulating  the  life  of  man  and  tri¬ 
umphing  over  his  propenlities.  Among  the  mod 
numerous  and  devout  people,  are  there  really 
many,  who  are  capable  of  underftanding  the 
principles  of  their  religious  fyltem,  and  who  finfl 

them  powerful  enough  to  hi  lie  their  perverfe  in- 
clinations  ? 

»  % 

Many  perfons  will  fay,  that  any  reflraint  what¬ 
ever  is  better  than  none.  They  will  maintain, 
that  if  religion  awes  not  the  greater  part,  it  ferves 
to  reftrain,  at  leaf!,  forne  individuals,  who  would 
otherwife  abandon  themfelves  ro  crimes  without 
remorfe.  Men  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  a  re- 
ftraint,  but  not  an  imaginary  one  ;  they  muft 
na\e  tiue  jeais,  which  are  much  more  proper  to 
reftrain  men,  than  panic  terrors  and  chimeras. 

Religion 


Religion  frightens  only  fome  pufillanimous  louts, 
whole  imbecility  of  charafter  already  renders 
them  little  formidable  to  their  fellow-citizens. 
An  equitable  government,  fevere  laws  and  found 
morality  equally  impofe  upon  all ;  at  leaft,  every 
perfon  would  be  forced  to  believe  in  them,  and 
would  perceive  the  danger  of  not  conforming  to 
them.  , 

I  *  ■*  J  * 

*95-  Perhaps  It  will  be  afked,  whether  ration¬ 
al  athelfm  can  be  proper  for  the  multitude  ?  I 
anfwer,  that  any  fyftem,  which  requires  difcuf- 
iion,  is  not  made  for  the  multitude.  What  pur- 
pofe  then  can  it  ferve  to  preach  atheifm  ?  It  may 
at  leaft  ferve  to  convince  thofe,  who  reafon,  that 
nothing  is  more  extravagant  than  to  fret  them- 
felves,  and  nothing  more  unjuft  than  to  vex  oth¬ 
ers  for  groundlefs  conjectures.  As  for  the  vul¬ 
gar,  who  never  reafon,  the  arguments  of  an 
atheifl  are  no  more  fit  for  them,  than  the  fyftems 
of  a  philofopher,  the  obfervations  of  an  aflron- 
omer,  the  experiments  of  a  chymift,  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  a  geometrician,  the  refearches  of  a  phy- 
ficrari,  the  draughts  of  an  architect,  or  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  a  lawyer,  who  all  labor  for  the  people 
without  their  knowledge*  5  ,  ^ 

But,  are  the  metaphyficai  reafonings  and  re¬ 
ligious  difputes,  which  have  fo  long  engroflfed 
the  time  and  attention  of  fo  many  profound 
thinkers,  better  adapted  to  the  generality  of  men, 
than  the  reafoning  of  an  atheifl  ?  Nay,  as  the 
principles  of  atheifm  are  founded  upon  reafon, 
are  they  not  more  intelligible,  than  thofe  of  a 
theology,  which  is  befet  with  difficulties,  not  to 
be  folved  by  the  greatefl  geniufes  ?  In  every 
country,  the  people  have  a  religion,  of  which 
they  are  totally  ignorant,  which  they  never  ex¬ 
amine 
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amine  and  follow  by  rote  ;  their  priefts  alone  are 
engaged  in  theology,  which  is  too  fublime  for 
vulgar  heads.  If  the  people  lhould  lofe  this  un¬ 
known  theology,  they  might  eafdy  confole  them- 
ielves  for  the  lofs  of  a  thing,  which  is  not  only 

perfe&ly  ufelefs,  but  alfo  produces  dangerous 
ier  mentations. 

It  would  be  madneCs  to  write  for  the  vulgar, 
or  attempt  a  fudden  cure  of  their  prejudices, 
\v  e  write  for  thofe  only,  who  read  and  reafon  mf 
the  multitude  read  but  little,  and  reafon  {till  lefs. 
Calm  and  rational  perfons  will  be  enlightened  ; 
light  will  be  gradually  diffufed,  and  in  time  ftrike 
the  eyes  even  of  the  people. 

196.  If  theology  is  a  branch  of  commerce 
profitable  to  theologians,  it  is  evidently  not  only 
fuperfluous,  but  injurious  to  the  reft  of  focicty, 
Intereh  will  fooner  or  later  open  the  eyes  of  men. 
Sovereigns  and  people  will  one  day  acknowledge 
the  indifference  and  profound  contempt,  with 
which  we  ought  to  treat  a  futile  fcience,  which 
ferves  only  to  confound,  without  rendering  men 
better.  They  will  be  fehfible  of  the  inutility  of 
io  many  expenfive  cuhoms,  which  contribute 
nothing  to  public  felicity  •  they  will  blufh  at  fo 
many  contemptible  quarrels,  which  will  ceafe  to 
dihurb  the  tranquillity  of  hates,  when  they  ceafe 
to  annex  to  them  a  ridiculous  importance. 

Princes  !  inhead  of  meddling  with  the  fenfe- 
lefs  combats  of  your  priefts  j  inhead  of  foolifhly 
efpoufing  their  impertinent  quarrels,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  fubjed  your  fubjeds  to  uniform 
opinions,  hrive  to  make  them  happy  in  this 
world,  and  trouble  not  yoiirfelves  about  the  fate 
which  awaits  them  in  another.  Govern  them 
equitably,  give  them  good  laws,  refped  their  lib¬ 
erty 
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erty  and  property,  watch  over  their  education} 
entourage  them  in  their  labors,  reward  their  tal¬ 
ents  and  virtues,  reprefs  licentioufnefs,  and  clo 
not  concern  yourfelves  with  their  manner  of 
thinking  upon  objects,  tifelefs  to  them  as  well  as 
yourfelves.  you  will  then  have  no  need  of  fic: 
tions  to  fecure  obedience  ;  you  will  become  the 
fble  guides  of  your  fubje&s  ;  who  will  be  uniform 
in  their  fentiments  of  love  arid  refpect.  Theo¬ 
logical  fables  are  ufeful  only  to  tyrants,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  reigning  over  rational 
beings. 

197.  Does  it  then  require  an  extraordinary 
effort  of  genius  to  comprehend,  that  what  is 
above  the  capacity  of  man,  is  not  made  for  him  ; 
that  things  fuperriatural  are  not  made  for  natural 
beings  ;  that  impenetrable  myderies  are  not 
made  for  limited  minds  ?  If  theologians  are  fool- 
ifh  enough  to  difpute  upon  objects,  which  they 
acknowledge  unintelligible,  mud  fociety  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  their  filly  quarrels  ?  Muff  the  blood  of 
nations  flow  to  enhance  the  conjectures  of  a  few 
infatuated  dotards  ?  If  it  is  difficult  to  cure  theo¬ 
logians  of  their  madnefs,  and  the  people  of  their 
prejudices,  it  is  at  lead  eafy  to  prevent  the  per¬ 
nicious  effeCts  of  both.  Let  every  one  have  lib¬ 
erty  to  think  as  he  pleafes  ;  but  never  let  him 
injure  another  for  his  manner  of  thinking.  Were 
the  rulers  of  nations  more  juft  and  rational,  theo¬ 
logical  opinions  would  not  affeCt  the  public  tran¬ 
quility,  more  than  the  difputes  of  philofophers, 
phyficians,  grammarians  and  critics.  Theolog¬ 
ical  quarrels  would  not  be  attended  with  ferious 
confequences  to  dates,  were  it  not  for  the  tyranny 
of  princes.  When  Idnge  ceafe  to  interfere  in 

theology. 
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theology,  the  difputes  of  theologians  will  no  lone-' 
ef*  be  terrible!  ° 

1  hole,  who  extol  the  importance  and  utility 
of  religion,  ought  to  fhew  us  its  happy  effetts, 
and  the  advantages,  which  the  difputes  and  ab- 
ftra<a  fpeculations  of  theology  can  be  to  porters, 
artifans,  hufbandmen,  declaimers,  women  and 
the  multitude  of  corrupted  fefvants,  with  which 
great  cities  abound.  All  thefe  beings  are  relig¬ 
ious  5  they  have  what  is  called  an  implicit  faith  • 
their  parfons  believe  for  them  ;  they  ftupidly  ad¬ 
here  to  the  unknown  belief  of  their  guides,  dil¬ 
igently  hear  fermons,  and  regularly  affift  at  cere- 
momes  ;  they  would  think  it  a  great  crime  to 

tmm§refs,  3?y-  °f  the  6rdinances,  to  which,  in 
childhood,  they  are  taught  to  conform.  Of  what 

femce  to  morals  is  all  this  ?  None  at  all.  Thev 
have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  morality,  and  are  even 
gui  ty  o  all  the  roguery,  fraud,  rapine  and  ex¬ 
cels,  that  is  out  of  the  reach  of  law. 

The  populace  have  no  idea  of  their  religion  ■ 
what  they  call  religion  is  nothing  but  a  blind  at! 
tacfiment  to  unknown  opinions  and  myfterious 
practices.  In  faff,  to  deprive  the  people  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  to  deprive  them  of  nothing.  By  lhak 
mg  or  curing  their  prejudices,  we  fhould  only 
en.  or  annihilate  the  dangerous  confidence, 

^  interefted  guides,  and  teach  them  to' 
rniftrulf  thofe,  who,  under  color  of  religion  ofteti 
lead  them  to  fatal  excefTes.  0  5 

i9?._  Under  pretence  of  mflruaing  and  en- 
lightening  men,  religion  in  reality  keeps  them 
n  ignorance,  and  IKfles  the  define  of  knowing 
the  moft  interesting  objects.  The  people  have 

no  other  r  je  of  condufl;3  than  whatPhJr 

are  pleafed  to  prefcribe,  Religion  fupplies  the 

place 
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place  of  every  thing  elfe  ;  but,  dark  itfelf,  it  is 
more  proper  to  lead  mortals  affray,  than  to 
guide  them  in  the  path  of  fcience  and  happlnefs  ; 
philofophy,  morality,  jegiflation  and  politics  are 
to  them  enigmas.  It  is  impoffible  for  man, 
blinded  by  his  religious  prejudices,  to  know  his 
own  nature,  cultivate  his  reafon,  and  make  ex¬ 
periments  *,  he  fears  truth,  when  it  clalhes  with 
his  opinions,  Every  thing  concurs  to  render 
the  people  devout ;  but  every  thing  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  humane,  reafonable  and 
virtuous.  Religion  feems  to  have  no  other  ob¬ 
ject,  than  to  contrail  the  heart,  and  ftupify  the 
mind  of  man. 

Priefls  have  been  ever  at  ^ar  with  genius, 
merely  becaufe  the  wife  perceive,  that  fuperfti- 
tion  ftiackles  the  human  mind,  and  would  keep 
it  in  eternal  infancy,  occupied  folely  by  fables, 
and  frightened  by  phantoms*  Incapable  of  im¬ 
provement  itfelf,  theology  has  bppofed  infur- 
mountable  barriers  to  theprogrefs  of  true  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  its  foie  object  is  to  keep  nations  and  their 
rulers  in  the  mofl  profound  ignorance  of  their  du¬ 
ties,  and  the  real  motives,  that  fhould  incline 
them  to  do  good.  It  obfcures  morality,  renders 
its  principles  arbitrary  and  fubjefls  it  to  the  ca¬ 
price  of  gods  or  their  minifters.  It  converts  the 
art  of  governing  men  into  a  myfterious  tyranny, 
which  becomes  the  fcourge  of  nations.  It 
changes  princes  into  unjuft,  licentious  defpots, 
and  the  people  into  ignorant  Haves,  who  become 
corrupt  in  order  to  merit  the  favor  of  their 

mafters. 

199.  By  tracing  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
mind,  we  fhall  eafily  be  convinced,  that  theolo¬ 
gy  has  cautioufly  guarded  againft  its  progrefs. 

It 
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It  began  by  feeding  the  mind  with  fables,  which 
xvere  uttered  as  facred  truths.  It  produced  po¬ 
etry,  which  filled  the  imagination  of  men  with 
its  puerile  fiftions  ;  it  entertained  them  with 
its  gods  and  their  incredible  deeds.  In  a  word, 
religion  has  always  treated  men,  like  children, 
whom  it  foothed  with  tales,  which  its  minifters 
would  have  us  ftill  regard  as  inconteftable  truths. 

If  the  minifters  of  the  gods  have  fometimes 
made  ufeful  difeoveries,  they  have  always  been 
careful  to  give  them  a  dogmatical  tone,  and  en¬ 
velop  them  in  the  fhades  of  myftery.  The  Py. 
thagorales  and  Platoes,  to  acquire  a  trifling 
knowledge,  were  obliged  to  creep  at  the  feet  of 
priefts,  be  initiated  in  their  myfteries,  and  un¬ 
dergo  whatever  trials,  they  were  pleafed  to  im- 

P°,e:,  ■^t  thls  Price>  tfiey  were  permitted  to 
imbibeTome  exalted  notions,  ftill  f0  bewitching 
to  al  thofe,  who  admire  only  what  is  perfectly 

LTM  S  Jt  Wasr  from  EgyPt^n,  Indian 
and  Chaldean  princes,  from  the  fchools  of  thefe 

dotards,*  profeftionally  interefted  in  bewildering 

human  reafon,  that  philofophy  was  obliged  to 

borrow  its.  firft  rudiments.  Obfcure  and  falfe 

anrl  fifrm|Clp  ^  mi,X£d,  with  fiaions  and  fables, 
and  fit  only  to  dazzle  the  imagination,  the  prog- 

refs  of  this .  philofophy  was  precarious  and  ifs 

heones  unintelligible  ;  inftead  of  enlightening 

WIv  S,the  mind  di™'d  objeaf 


erie?nft!h0l°SiCal  fPecuIations  and  myftical  rev¬ 
eries  of  the  ancients  are  ftill  law  in  a  frreat  ZL 

modhe  PuhlIf°phic  WOrld  ’  being  adopted Pbv 
modern  theology ,  it  is  herefy  to  banifh  them 

ihey  te,i  us  or  aerial  beings,  of  [piths  anrel ■  T 
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objefb  of  the  meditations  of  out  mod  profound 
thinkers,  and  ferve  as  the  bafts  of  metaphyfics ,  an 
abftract  and  futile  Icience,  which  for  thoufands 
of  years  the  greateft  geniufes  have  vainly  fludied. 
'Ihus  hypothefes,  imagined  by  a  few  dotards  of 
Memphis  and  Babylon,  are  the  foundation  of 
a  fcience,  whofe  obfcurity  makes  it  revered  as 
marvellous  and  divine. 

The  firft  legislators  vrere  priefts  ;  the  firft: 
mythologifts,  poets,  learned  men  and  phyficians 
were  priefts.  In  their  hands  fcience  became 
iacred  ;  they  withheld  it  from  the  profane  ; 
they  fpoke  only  by  allegories,  emblems,  enigmas,' 
and  ambiguous  oracles— means  well  calculated 
to  excite  curiofity,  employ  the  imagination,  and 
efpecially  to  infpire  the  aftonifhed  vulgar  with  a 
holy  refpeft  for  men,  who  were  thought  to  be 
inftrufted  by  the  gods,  capable  of  reading  in 
heaven  the  fate  of  the  earth,  and  who  boldly 
proclaimed  themfelves  the  organs  of  the  divinity. 

2go.  The  religions  of  thefe  ancient  priefts 
have  difappeared,  or  rather  changed  form.  Al¬ 
though  our  modern  theologians  regard  them  as 
impoftors,  yet  they  have  collected  many  fcattered 
fragments  of  their  religious  fyftems,  the  whole  of 
which  is  not  extant.  In  our  modern  religions,* 
We  find  not  only  their  metaphyftcal  dogmas, 
which  theology  has  only  clothed  in  a  new  drefs, 
but  alfo  remarkable  remains  of  their  fuperftitious 
practices,  their  theurgy,  magic  and  enchant¬ 
ments.  Chriftians  are  ftill  commanded  refpeft- 
fully  to  meditate  the  remaining  monuments  of 
the  legiflators,  priefts  and  prophets  of  the  He¬ 
brew  religion,  which,  in  all  probability,  had 
borrowed  its  whimfical  notions  from  Egypt. 
Thus  extravagances,  imagined  by  knaves  or  idol¬ 
atrous 
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atrous  dotards  are  ftill  facred  opinions  among 
Chriftians ! 

If  we  examine  hiftory,  we  fhall  find  a  ftriking 
refemblance  among  all  religions.  In  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  we  fee,  that  religious  notions  period¬ 
ically  deprefs  and  elevate  the  people.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  man  is  every  where  engroffed  by  rites, 
practices  often  abominable,  and  formidable  nryf- 
teries,  which  become  the  foie  obje&s  of  his  med¬ 
itations.  The  different  fuperditicns  borrow 
from  one  another,  their  abftraft  reveries  and 
ceremonies.  Religions  in  general  are  only  un¬ 
intelligible  rhapfooies  combined  by  new  teachers, 
who.  me  tne  materials  of  their  predeceffors,  re* 
leiving  the  right  of  adding  or  retrenching  what¬ 
ever  is  not  conformable  to  their  prefent  views. 
The  religion  of  Egypt  was  evidently  the  bafis  of 
the  religion  of  Moses,  who  banifhed  the  worlhip 
of  idols  ;  Moses  was  merely  a  fchifmatic  Egyp¬ 
tian.  Chriftianity  is  only  reformed  judaifm. 
Mahometanifm  is  compofed  of  judaifm,  chriftian- 
ity  and  the  ancient  religion  of  Arabia,  See. 

201.  Theology,  from  the  renroteft  antiquity 
to  the  prefent  time,  has  had  the  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  of  directing  philofophy.  What  afliftance  is 
derived  rrom  its  divine  labors  ?  It  has  changed 
philofophy  into  an  unintelligible  jargon,  calcu- 
ated  to  render  uncertain  the  cleared:  truths  ;  it 
nas  converted  the  art  of  reafoning  into  a  fcience 
or  words,  and  carried  the  human  mind  into  the 
airy  regiopsof  metaphyfics,  and  there  employed 
it  m  founding  ufelefs  and  dangerous  abyffes. 
Inftead  of  physical  and  fimple  caufes,  this  phiiof, 
ophy  has  fubfhtuted  fupernatural,  or  rather,  truly 
occult  cauies  ;  it  has  explained  difficult  Dhenome- 

aa  W  aKents  ftiH  more  inconceivable.  It  h4 
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filled  language  with  words  void  of  fenfe,  incapa- 
ble  of  accounting  for  things,  better  calculated  to 
obfcure  than  enlighten,  and  which  feems  invent¬ 
ed  exprefsly  to  difcourage  man,  to  guard  him 
againft  the  powers  of  his  mind,  make  him  mifi 
trufl  the  principles  of  reafop  and  evidence,  and 
encompafs  truth  witn  an  infurmountable  rampart* 

202.  Were  we  to  oelieve  the  partifans  of  re- 
ligion,  nothing  could  be  explained  without  it  ; 
nature  would  be  always  an  enigma,  and  man  in¬ 
capable.  of  underllanding  bimfelf.  But,  what 
does  this  religion  in  reality  explain  ?  The  more 
we  examine  it,  the  more  we  are  convinced,  that 
its  theological  notions  are  fit  only  to  confufe  our 
ideas  ;  they  change  every  thing  into  myftery  ; 
they  explain  difficult  things  by  thofe,  that  are 
impoffible.  Is  it  a  fatisfa&ory  explanation  of 
things,  to  attribute  them  to  unknown  agents,  to 
invisible  powers,  or  immaterial  caufes  ?  Does  the 
human  mind  receive  much  light  by  being  refer¬ 
red  to  the  depths  of  the  treafures  of  divine  wifdotn, 
to  which,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  it  is  vain  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  ralh  inquiries  ?  Can  the  divine  nature,  of 
which  we  have  no  conception,  help  to  conceive 
the  nature  of  man,  -which  it  is  found  fo  difficult 
to  explain  ? 

Aik  a  Chriftian  philofopher,  what  is  the  origin 
of  the  world  ?  He  will  anfwer,  that  God  created 
it.  What  is  God  ?  He  cannot  tell*  What  is  it 
to  create  ?  He  knows  not.  What  is  the  caufe  of 
peftilence,  famine,  wars,  droughts,  inundations 
and  earthquakes  ?  The  anger  of  God.  What 
remedies  mull  be  applied  to  thefe  calamities  ? 
Prayers,  facrifices,  procefiions,  offerings  and  ce¬ 
remonies  are,  it  is  laid,  the  true  means  of  dif¬ 
arming  celeffial  fury.  But  why  is  heaven  en¬ 
raged  ? 
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taged  ?  Becaufe  men  are  wicked.  Why  are  men 
wicked  ?  Becaufe  their  nature  is  corrupt.  What 
is  the  caufe  of  this  corruption  ?  It  is,  fays  the 
theologian,  becaufe  the  firft  man,  beguiled  by 
the  firft  woman,  ate  an  apple,  which  his  God 
had  forbidden  him  to  touch.  Who  beguiled  this, 
woman  into  fuch  folly  ?  The  devil.  Who  made 
the  devil  ?  God.  But,  why  did  God  make  this 
devil,  deftined  to  pervert  mankind  ?  This  is  un¬ 
known  ;  it  is  a  myftery  concealed  in  the  bofom 
of  the  Divinity, 

It  is  now  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  the 
earth  turns  round  the  fun.  Two  centuries  ago, 
a  devout  philofopher  would  have  called  this  opin¬ 
ion  blafphemy,  becaufe  irreconcilable  with  the 
facred  books,  which  every  Chriftian  reveres,  as 
jnfpired  by  the  Deity  himfelf.  Notwithftanding 
divine  revelation,  Chriftian  philpfophers  at  length 
depend  rather  upon  evidence,  than  upon  the  tef- 
timony  of  their  infpired  books. 

What  is  the  hidden  principle  of  the  motions 
of  the  human  body  ?  The  foul.  What  is  a  foul  ? 
A  fpirit.  What  is  a  fpirit  ?  A  fubftance,  which 
has  neither  form,  color,  extenfion  nor  parts. 
How  can  we  form  any  idea  of  fuch  a  fubftance  ? 
How  can  it  move  a  body  ?  They  know  not ;  it  is 
a  myftery.  Have  beafts  fouls  ?  The  Cartefian 
affures  us,  they  are  machines.  But,  do  they 
not  aft,  feel  and  think  in  a  manner  very  fimilar 
to  man  ?  Mere  illufion  !  By  what  right  do  you 
oeprive  beafts  of  a  foul,  which,  though  utterly 
ignorant  of  it,  you  attribute  to  man"?-  Becaufe 
the  fouls  of  beafts  would  embarrais  our  theolo¬ 
gians,  who,  fatisfied  with  the  power  of  terrifying 
and  damning  the  immaterial  fouls  of  men,  are  net 
fo  much  interefted  in  damning  thofe  of  beafts. 
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Such  are  the  puerile  folutions,  which  philofophy, 
always  m  the  leading-ftrings  of  theology,  has 
(been  obliged  to  give,  in  order  to  explain  the 
problems  of  the  phyfical  and  moral  world  ! 

.  2°3*  How  many  eyafions  and  forced  conflruc- 
tions  have  not  ancient  and  modern  thinkers  ufed 
to  avoid  an  engagement  with  the  minifters  of 
the  god$,  who  have  ever  been  the  true  tyrants 
of  thought  !  How  many  hypothefes  and  ihifts 
have  the  Descartes,  the  Mallebranches, 
the  Leibnitz,  and  many  others  been  forced  to 
invent,  in  order  to  reconcile  their  difcoveries 
with  the  reveries  and  miitakes,  which  religion  had 
consecrated  !  With  what  precautions  have  not 
the  greateft  philofophers  enveloped  themfelves, 
even  at  the  rifk  of  being  abfurd,  inconfequent  or 
unintelligible,  whenever  their  ideas  did  not  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  principles  of  theology  ?  Vigilant 
prieits  have  been  always  attentive  to  extinguish 
fyftems,  which  oppofed  their  intereft.  Theology 
was  ever  the  bed  of  Prqcxjstus,  upon  which 
this  robber  extended  ftrangers  ;  he  cut  off  their 
limbs  when  they  were  too  long,  or  Stretched  them 
by  horfes,  when  too  Short  for  the  bed,  upon 
which  his  favage  cruelty  placed  them. 

Can  any  fenfible  man,  delighted  with  the 
fciences  and  attached  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  refled  without  vexation  and  anguiSh 
upon  the  lofs  of  fo  many  profound,  laborious  and 
fubtle  heads,  which  for  ages  have  been  foolishly 
exhausted  in  Studying  chimeras,  always  ufelefs, 
and  often  hurtful  to  our  fpecies  ?  What  a  treaf- 
ure  of  knowledge  might  not  have  been  diifufed 
by  fo  many  celebrated  thinkers,  if,  inStead  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  impertinent  difputes  of  a  vain  theol¬ 
ogy,  they  had  devoted  their  attention  to  objeds, 
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that  are  intelligible  and  truly  important  to  man¬ 
kind  ?  Half  the  efforts,  which  religious  opinions 
have  coll  genius,  and  half  the  wealth,  which 
frivolous  forms  of  worlhip  have  coft  nations, 
would  have  fufficed  to  inftruft  them  perfectly  in 
morality,  politics,  philofophy,  phyfic,  agriculture. 
See.  Superftition  generally  abforbs  the  attention, 
admiration  and  treafures  of  the  pesple ;  their  re¬ 
ligion  cofts  them  very  dearly  ;  but  they  have  nei¬ 
ther  knowledge,  virtue  nor  happinefs  for  their 
money. 

204*  Some  ancient  and  modern  philofophers 
ha\e  been  bold  enough  to  affume  experience  and 
reafon  for  their  guides,  and  to  lhake  off  the 
chains  of  fuperftition.  Leucippus,  Democri¬ 
tus,  Strato,  and  fome  other  Greeks  have  pre¬ 
fumed  to  tear  off  the  thick  veil  oi  prejudice,  and 
deliver  philofophy  from  theological  lhackles. 
Lut  their  fyltems,  too  fimple,  fenfible  and  free 
from  the  marvellous,  for  imaginations  enamoured 
with  chimeras,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  fabu¬ 
lous  conjectures  of  the  Platoes,  Socrates 
|nd  Zenoes.  Among  the  moderns,  Hobbes, 
Spinosa,  Bayle,  &c.  have  followed  the  fteps  of 
t-picurus  ;  but  their  doftrine  found  very  few 
followers  in  a  world,  ffill  too  much  intoxicated 
with  rao.es  to  liffen  to  reafon. 

In  every  age,  it  has  been  dangerous  to  depart 
rom  .prejudices,  confecrated  by  opinion.  Dif- 
co  venes  of  every  kind  were  prohibited  ;  all,  that 
tiie  moft  enlightened  men  could  do,  was  to  fpeak 
ambiguoufly  and  often,  through  a  bafe  complaif- 
ance  thamefully  mix  falfehood  with  truth.  Sev- 
eral  had  a  double  do&ritie,  one  public  and  the 
flier  hidden  5  the  key  of  the  latter  being  loll, 

their 
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their  true  fentiments  often  become  unintelligible, 
and  confequently  ufelefs. 

How  could  modern  philofophers,  who,  under 
pain  of  the  mod  cruel  persecution,  were  com¬ 
manded  to  renounce  reafon,  to  fubjeft  it  to  faith, 
that  is,  to  the  authority  of  priefts  ;  how,  I  fay, 
could  men,  thus  bound,  have  given  free  Icope  to 
their  genius,  improved  reafon,  and  accelerated 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  ?  It  was  with 
trembling  that  the  greatefl  men  had  a  glimpfe  of 
truth  ;  rarely  had  they  courage  to  announce  it ; 
thofe,  who  had,  were  commonly  punifhed  for 
their  temerity.  Thanks  to  religion,  it  was  not 
lawful  to  think  loud,  or  combat  the  prejudices, 
ot  which  man  is  every  where  the  victim  and 
dupe. 

205.  Every  man,  diffidently  intrepid  to  an- 
nounce  truth  to  the  world,  is  fure  of  incurring 
the  hatred  of  the  minifters  of  religion.*  The 
latter  loudly  call  to  their  aid  the  powers  of  the 
earth  ;  they  w*ant  the  affiftance  of  kings  to  Sup¬ 
port  both  their  arguments  and  their  gods.  Their 
clamors  but  too  much  expofe  the  weaknefs  of 
their  caufe. 

T’o  call  for  help  is  always  a  fignal  of  difirefs. 

In  matters  of  religion,  man  is  not  permitted  to 
err.  Upon  any  other  fubjed,  he  may  be  miftak- 
en  with  impunity  ;  he  pities  thofe,  who  go  a- 
ftray,  and  fhews  fome  kindnefs  to  perfons,  who 
difcover  new  truths ;  but  when  religion  is 
thought  interefted  in  errors  or  difcoveries,  a  holy 

zeal 


*  The  reader  fhould  remember,  that  this  book  was  orig¬ 
inally  written  in  Europe.  We  candidly  acknowledge,  that 
what  the  Author  fays  of  the  clergy  in  general,  is  not  at 
prefent,  in  every  point,  Jlriftly  applicable  to  the  clergy  of  this 
country. 
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zeal  is  kindled,  fovereigns  exterminate,  people 

become  frantic,  nations  are  in  uproar  without 
knowing  why. 

Is  any  thing  more  affliding,  than  that  public 
and  private  felicity  Ihould  depend  upon  a  futile 
fcience,  deftitute  of  principles,  whofe  only  bafis 
is  a  diftempered  imagination,  which  prefents 
the  mind  nothing  but  words  void  of  fenfe  ?  In 
what  cenfifts  the  fo  much  boafted  utility  of  a  re¬ 
ligion,  which  nobody  can  comprehend,  which 
continually  torments  thofe,  who  are  weak  enough 
to  meddle  with  it,  which  is  incapable  of  render¬ 
ing  men  better,  and  which  often  makes  a  merit 
of  being  unjuft  and  wicked  ?  Is  there  a  folly 
more  deplorable,  and  which  can  be  more  juftly 
combatted,  than  that,  which,  far  from  doing  any 
feryice  to  the  human  race,  only  blinds  them, 
makes  them  delirious,  and  renders  them  miferable 
by  depriving  them  of  truth,  which  alone  can 
[often  the  rigor  of  their  fate  ? 

•  T6,'  ?eliSion  has  ever  filled  the  mind  of  man 
with  darknefs,  and  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  his 

true  relations,  duties  and  interefts.  It  is  only 
7  ^P^ttHg  the  clouds  and  phantoms,  that  we 
.ball  diicover  the  fources  of  truth,  reafon  and 
morality,  and  the  real  motives  that  fhould  in- 

_  5  US  rt0  virtue-  Religion  diverts  us  from  the 
caules  o.  our  evils,  and  from  the  remedies,  w'hich 

nature  prefcribes  ;  far  from  curing,  it  only  ae- 
gravates,  multiplies  and  renders  them  more  du- 
fable.  Let  us  obferve  then  with  a  celebrated 
ipodern,  that  theology  is  the  box  of  Pandora  ;  and 

1  "  lmpo[fible  to  /hut  it,  it  is  at  leaf  ufeful  to  in¬ 

form  men,  that  this  fatal  box  is  open.  ( i ) 
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DISTRICT  of  MASSACHUSETTS,  to  ■wit. 

I  fT.  |  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  fifth 

d;iy  of  June,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  In¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ISAIA„ 
Thomas,  the  third,  of  the  faid  DiftriA,  hath  depofited  in 
this  Office,  the  Title  of  a  Book,  the  right  whereof  he 
claims  as  Proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit  : 

Common  Sc  life  :  or,  Natural  Ideas  oppofed  to  Super- 
natural.” 

In  conformity  to  the  A&  of  the  Congrefs  of  the  United 
States,  intitled,  “  An  Aft  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  by  fecuring  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts  and 
Books  to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  of  fuch  copies, 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned.” 

N.  GOODALE, 

Clerk  of  the  D'iJIrid  of  Maffachufetts . 

A  true  copy  of  Record — Atterl 

N.  Goodale. 


errata. 

In  a  few  Copies ,  will  be  found  the  following  Errata* 

In  the  bottom  line  of  the  firft  page  of  the  preface,  in- 
ifead  of  (.)  read  (;)  Page  1 6,  line  io  from  the  top,  for 
remble  read  tremble.  P.  36,  1.  18,  for  glory  y  read  excellence . 
P.  51,  1.  6,  for  according,  read  according .  P.  56,  1.  13,  for 
ane*  read  and.  P.  58,  1.  35,  after  adminifl  ration  y  read  of 
P.  87,  laft  line,  for  bey  read  by.  P.  122,  1.  2,  for  two  read 
too.  P.  137,1.  12,  for  mtke,  read  make.  P.  141,  1.  30,  after 
party  read  of.  P.  163,  1.  10,  for  wifely ,  read  vifibly.  P.  179, 

l.  10,  for  pkicaple ,  read  placable.  P.  187,  1,  23,  after  are,  re  ad 
you.  . 
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